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PREFACE. 



The object of this work is to furnish the reader not only with 
the main fkcts of history, but also with a plan of classification 
which will enable himtttatr^^ft^h^tem hjbtoncal knowledge 
he may afterwards acqinfe.' ' .iSmpliciCy amC (Nearness have been 
studied. The Kttle tree wh^h |»9df(^ it^.iruit so low that who- 
ever wishes, may easily fill h&bkfj^, j§*-Qften preferred to the 
large and lofty, whose abundant stores -ar^ ^bove a convenient 
reach. : : • *\ :•: : / \\ v 

The work, though a compencl,* iVis Koped, will not be found 
dry or tedious. It is doubtless possible, by proper grouping, and 
by placing the main figures in the light, to make a picture in- 
teresting, although it be on a small scale. Whether this has 
been done in the present work, must be left to the candid read- 
er to determine. That the work is true to religion, virtue, and 
human rights, the author is confident. 

An attempt is here made to exhibit history in its proper rela- 
tive proportions. The painter allows to objects in space less and 
less room upon his canvass as those objects recede into the dis- 
tance. Such is equally the order of nature in regard to objects 
as they exist in time. Yet, the distant mountam must have 
more room in the picture than th^ dark valley that lies near. 
Thus tower Greece and Rome, amid the dimness of antiquity, 
and thus sink the dark ages, though nearer to the foreground* 

Some writers of universal history follow the ethnographical 
method, or that by which nations are separately described. The 
reader is thus naturally led to consider contemporary eyeuts as 
consecutive, and to seek for some plan by which such events 
may be placed together. This is to produce the chronographi- 
cal method, which he is apt to think should have been followed 
by the writer. On the other hand, where the chronogmphical 
method prevails, the reader complains of a confusion arising 
from mingling together the histories of different nations, selects 
the scattered parts belonging to each, and having put them to- 
gether, reproduces the ethnographical plan. He now thinks that, 
because he has come to a good understanding of the subject, his 
method alone is good ; not reflecting that he has had the advan- 
tages of both methods. The truth appears to be that history 
cannot be well understood, unless the reader can with the one 
method, trace every great nation by itself through. all its m<^t 
important changes, and with the other, conceive himself placed in 
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any of the most noted periods of time, and glance through the 
whole range of contemporary events. 

To effect this connection of the two methods, the old device 
of a chronological tree, and other more modem inventions, have 
been highly useful. The author believes that the ^ Picture of 
Nations," contained in the Atlas, is on some accounts, an im- 
provement on any of these plans. It was formed, in the first 
place, by putting Uie old chronological tree into perspective. Sub- 
sequently, the thought occurred, of using shade, as in a picture, 
to represent obscunty^and An^r^l ^darji^sfi, and light to represent 
the reverse. ^ef^r^E^iher d^Vlcfes te/^ been adopted to exhib- 
it abstract subjects to.t^e si§ht,^^QdCt^us'to aid the memory. 

In the present workj ihe^&i^of *t^e other of the two methods 
mentioned has beQn!gH;s*4ed;*as*J.h^ occasion seemed to require. 
When a nation hsu^'pnfcc^^&Zits affairs with little connexion 
with other nations, iiShhioty hta l^een treated separately* When 
several nations have been, as it were, blended, by reason of their 
relations with each other, as in case of war, their history, for 
the time, has also been blended. 

The division of the whole subject into three grand parts, in- 
stead of two, although an innovation, will, the author believes, 
be perfectly satisfactory to the candid. Such a division will 
greatly relieve the memory. The boundaries between Ancient 
and Modern History are variously stated, and allowedly unfixed. 
The term '^ middle ages," is established by good usage. Why 
should not the history of those ages be termed Middle History, 
and considered as a distinct division of the subject? 

The authors consulted in writing this work are numerous. It 
has not been compiled from other compilations, but from original 
writers. A list of them may be given in a subsequent edition. 

Concerning the utility of a series of maps in the study of his- 
tory, and the importance of making events clear as to the place 
where, as well as to the time when, they occurred, the author 
- has fully given her views in " The History of the Republic of 
America." .She here begs leave to refer the reader to the pre- 
face and introduction of that work, not only for those views, but 
for some others, deemed important in treating historical subjects, 
by which she has endeavoured, in preparing this compendium, 
to be guided. 

The author was unable to read the work while in the press, 
but as an able proof-reader was employed, it is hoped that not 
more errours will be found than are common in first editions. 
Should teachers who use the work, or otheis who may examine 
iU detect errours, either in point of fact, arrangement, or style, 
and inform the author, or should they, suggest improvements, 
such information or suggestions will be thankfully received. 

Troy, September^ 1835. 



TO TEACHERS- 

TEAGHmo with a new book is something like living in a new hoose. 
Experience is necessary to know how the parts can be used to the best ad- 
vantage. The builder can show for what purpose they were designed, 
hut the tenant, afler all, will use them as he pleases. 

The practice of our colleges and best schools establishes the principle, 
that to teach well it is necessary to take a ffiven period of time, and la^ 
out a definite course of study K>r the period. In the author's school, this 
period is twenty-one weeks. This history is intended to be studied in two 
such periods ; Ancient and Middle History in one. and Modem History in 
the other.* It is customary to begin with ancient nistory. In many instan- 
ces this takes all the time which the pupil can devote to this branch of 
study. It is true that by so beginning we go from causes to effects; but 
this Gonsideratk>n, seems to be overbsuanced by the fact that every man 
is necessarily the centre of his own system, and acquires the most useful 
knowledge when he learns that which is most nearly connected with himself. 
Hence, i? but one of the two could be studied, the preference should be giv- 
en to the Modern History. Although expecting that both will be studied 
in my school, I have still wished to Imve a work so arranged that the study 
may, at the option of the teacher, be begun with the M^em, as it might 
prevent the necessity of forming two classes in any one term. 

Having fixed upon the course of study for the term, let the pupfl under- 
stand that he is to be called on at its close, to give an account of the whole 
subject. The teacher and pupil will then feelthat the method which per* 
haps maybe the easiest at first for all parties, that is to go over with the 
same unvaried round of learning a' lesson from a book and reciting it, may 
not be the b^t to impress the mmd so that the pupil will remember what 
he is to-day learning, at the end of four or five months ; much less keep it 
fi>r use as he advances into life. For this purpose it is important to present 
the subject to the eye^ whenever it is practicable. It is my intention that 
my pupils shall begin with studying the " Picture of Nations," and learn 
from this the plan of the work ; giving them such questions as these — Un* 
der what three grand divisions is the subject treated ? Into how many 
Periods is the Ancient History divided ? Into how many the Middle ? Into 
how many the Modem ? What Epocha divides the Ancient from the Middle 
History ? What the Middle from the Modem ? What are the Epochal^ 
with their dates, which divide the Ancient History into Periods ? What 
the Epochas that divide the Middle ? What those that divide the Modem? 

What nations are known to have existed in the first period of Ancient 
History ? What in the second ? What in the third 1 In the fburth? &c. 
What were the principal states of Greece ? During what period did each 
become known ? When was the empire of Cyras formed, and of what na- 
tions ? When that of Alexander^ and of what nations t What nations 
were included in the Roman empire at the time of Christ, and at about 
what time were they united to it ? 

What are the principal barbarous nations which issued from the North- 

* In schools whero a longer or shorter period is taken as a term, the t ea c her wiU of 
oottrse nudLO a different divisu>n, to eomepond with the time. 
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ern Hive, and overran the Roman empire ? During what periods were 
their irruptions? What are the modem European nations which arose 
from die ruins of the Roman empire? Durinff what periods were th^ 
divided from it ? What modern nations, which did not belong to the Roman 
empire, were formed from the Northern Hive 7 When was the empire of 
Charlemagne, and of what nations was it composed ? When was that 
of Jenghis Khan, and of what natioi^ composed ? Of Tamerlane — of 
Margaret of Waldemar ? With whom did the Caliphate begin ? How lon^^ 
did it continue ? At about what time did the Turks bring the eastern dt- 
vision of die Roman empire to a close ? When was the empire of Charles 
■ V. formed, and of what nations did it consist? When was that of Na- 
poleon formed, and of what nations did it consist ? 

But no sound improvement in univierBal history can be made unless we 
understand events as they transpire in place, as well as in time ', that Iel 
without a knowledge of the progressive geography of the world. 1 would 
give the pupils general questions on the maps connected with the history, 
as for example : What part of the earth was known at the calling of Abra- 
ham, 1921 ? What at the institution of the passover, 1491 ? And so on 
respecting the other maps.* To these questions general answers in&]f i ui 
the first place, be given. For instance, to the first question it may be briefly 
replied, that a small territory, extending around the eastern part of tlie 
Meditterranean, comprising the western portion of Asia, the south-eastern 
of Europe, and the nonh-eastern of Africa, is all that was at that period 
known. When this cursory view of the maps is taken, the student will have 
within his reach the plan of universal history, with ^ iU two eyes, chro- 
nology and geography." 

While this process is going on, which will require some attention firom 
the teacher, lessons for study can be given from the book, beginning as be- 
fore stated, either with Ancient or Modern History, at option. T he marginal 
notes will answer every purpose of written question^ Stupid indeed must 
that teacher be, who, when he has before him the event or the person 
concerning which or whom he is to question his pupil, wants put into hie 
text-book the phrases, ^ Give some account of" — or, " What does your ai:t- 
thor remark or state concerning," &c. Marginal notes are far more con- 
venient than questions placed somewhere at a distance from the subject. 
But a thorough teacher will not allow his pupil to suppose that he is to 
learn merely to answer certain questions. His task is to read with atten- 
tion the whole text, and give as good an account of it, both as to matter 
and manner, as he can ; and the teacher's questions are but to help his 
memory in producing its stores. These questions should therefore be dif- 
ferent in dinerent stages of liis progress; more minute, at first, more gen- 
eral, as he advances. During the first part of a term, it is a teacher's grand 
business to make his pupil understand the subject; during the last, to en- 
able him to remember and communiccUe what he understands. 

In the course of the study, the pupils will need to be exercised on the 
^ Picture of Nations ;" and ir they are accustomed to draw, it will be well 
ibr them to delineate on an enlarged scale the three parts separately ; 
making the part representing the Ancient History as large as it can be 
made,sav on a sheet of fools-cap paper; then, as they read the text, they 
can put down, in ^eir proper nations and times, all the important persona- 
ges of whom they read : and so of the Middle and Modem Histories. 

* The series of maps is broken during the period of the dark ages. Geography 
than advanced but little. As cities have multiplied and states been subdivided, it 
was found impossible to mako'the maps complete without crowding them. Consid- 
erable care has been taken in this work, when places not on the maps are mentioned, 
to give some clue to their situation. But every teacher of history ought, if possible, 
to be furnished with large maps, so that such places may be shown to the pupil. 
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It will also be a> good exercise finr the papik to draw, on an enlarged 
■cale, the map dated at the close of whatever period they may be stody- 
ing, so that they may locate the events of which they study. They wui 
do wdl to delineate upon these maps the tracks of discoverers, the fine of 
march of armies, and whatever else may aid their recollectiooi and keep 
in view the scenes of action. 

The amount of knowledge treasured up fi:om the book, must depend on 
eiicumstances. The pupil of industnr, of reader and retentive memoiyi 
will have acquired more at the end or a given time, than the indolent or 
dull. Again, the capacity of the teacher will necessaril^r afiect the degree 
of the pupil's acquirements. The teacher who is ambitious to excel, and 
desirous to perform his duty, will be careful never to go before his class 
without previous attention to the subject of the recitation : reading, where 
it is possible, other more extensive works, and consulting larger maps. He 
will thus be able to explain difficult passages, to embeUish the subject by 
interesting traits of the characters mentioned, or amusing anecdotes, and 
to improve it by sound moral and religious reflections. The hour of recita- 
tion will thus be made delightful and truly profitable ; for it is when pupils 
become engrossed by their subject, that their minds are really nourished. 
Encourage each one to express m language'that part of the mstory which 
has most interested him. Do not make the task too hard, by obliging 
scholars to commit to memory too many dates ; nor in reviewing, insist on 
their knowing all the names of sovereigns and other personages mentioned. 
Take those alone vfhose acts make their names easily remembered. The 
names of even the insignificant monarchs of important countries must be 
set down with their dates, to keep the chain unbroken ; but the scholar 
who reads these, and knows where he may find them in his book if occa- 
sion require, may be excused from burdening his memory with the at- 
tempt to retain them all. 

The teacher who needs assistance from the book, m giving subjects for 
examination, may find it in the Chrc»iol(^cal Table and Index.* it would 
be a good plan to make the " Picture or Nations" the groundwork of the 
pupil's examination. 

Having read the book, he will oe prepared to give an account of 
the nations represented, in either of the methods mentioned in the prdaoe. 
First, ethnographically ; — for instance, the pupil might describe England 
as having li^n one of those nations which arose from the ruins of the 
western division of the Roman empire — as overrun at such a period by 
the Saxons, and by them divided into seven kingdoms — which were about 
such a time united into one by Egbert — and so on with diis nation and 
others, giving the history of each with more or less minuteness, according 
to circumstances. Secondly, the pupil ou^ht to be prepared to take chro- 
nographical views of the world, at its most important epochas The teacher 
wiU do well frequently to glance aside from the histoiy of a particular na- 
tion, to ask what nations were co-existent — ^what sovereigns were contem- 
porary, or what important events occurred in such and such parts of the 
world at the date mentioned. 

* A work entitled " Chronology, or an Introduction and Index to Universal Histo- 
ry," has been published by Leavitt, Lord & Co., New-York, which can be highly 
rocommended as a convenient book of reference, comprehensive, clear, and correct. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The face of the whole earth, with a few exceptions, is now known. 
The family of man is divided hy natural distinctions, into different 
races ; and by the boundary lines of the countries which they in- 
habit, into different nations, each governed by its own peculiar laws. 

If we take a series of maps representing the entire world, and 
inquire concerning the length of time which the nations it now pre- 
sents, have been known, we shall find in looking back to difierent 
periods, that by degrees, their names and places disappear. 

In 1491, A. D., the whole continent of America was, as to those 
frc«n whom we derive the knowledge of history, as though it were 
not. A little before the birth of our Saviour, Great Britain, the land 
of our ancestors, was unknown, as was the whole of the northern 
part of Europe, the southern part of Africa, and the eastern part of 
Asia. If we go back fifteen hundred years from the Christian era, 
no traces of inhabitants are to be found on the face of the earth, 
except a few comparatively small nations, around the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Mediterranean Sea.* 

* The cheats practised by the Brahmiiu, by which the learned of Europe were for 
a time made to believe in the great antiquity which they claim for their knowledge of 
the sciences, have been recently exposed ; and it is the opinion of a writer of highr 
authority, Dugald Stewart, that the Sanscrit language itself is a mixture of the Greek 
with the original dialect of the country, introduced after its conquest, by Alexander 
the Great. I am aware that the Chinese make pretensions to great antiquity^ but these 
pietensions cannot be considered as having any foundation. The records of their •»- 
pifB, we are mformed, were all burned 600 years before the Christian era ; of course, 
all beyond this is vague conjecture or unauUientic tradition. 

2 
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Hence, even without referring to the sacred writings, we should 
conclude that the human race probably had their origm from that re- 
gion, and calculating their progress from what is known of later 
times, we should aliK> conclude that they might have been, supposing 
they commenced with a single family, about two thousand years in 
coming to the state in which we find them. 

4004 ^* ^ ^^ ^® sacred writings alone, that we depend 

The Creation. ^^^ historical information concerning the creation, 
and first abode of the human race. These, the most 
accurate calculations of Scripture dates and places, fix at 4004 years 
6efore the Christian era, and in the region east of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Thus we find our confidence in the truth of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures greatly strengthened by a conaprehensive view of the history of 
nations. 

In the infancy of the human species God appears to have dealt 
with man in a manner difierent from the ordinary course of his pro- 
vidence at the present day. 

An earthly parent is more with his helpless and ignorant children 
than with those who have experience. The first duty which he 
teaches them is implicit obedience to his will ; and when he finds 
them wayward and disobedient, he chastises them, and sometimes with 
severity. Thus, the Scriptures inform us, did the Almighty Pa- 
rent deal with man in the infant state of his being. 

Adam and Eve, whom God had created in his own image, pure and 
holy, disobeyed his command, and were driven from their first abode» 
the beautiful garden of Eden. This is supposed to have been some- 
where near the head waters of the Euphrates. On the day of their 
disobedience, the sentence of death was passed upon 
^**^esSon*°*^ them ; the man was condemned to earn his bread by 
gression. ^^^ sweat of his brow, and the woman, who had been 
seduced by flattery and undue curiosity, to be the first transgressor, 
was punished with a double curse. Yet God, in his mercy, then pro- 
mised, that of her seed should One arise, to bruise the head of the 
deceiver. Thus, according to Moses, the sacred historian, the pro- 
mise of a Saviour was coeval with the fall of man, and his need of a 
Redeemer. 

We are informed that the common age of man was, at that period, 
more than ten times what it is at present. Most of the knowledge 
now possessed by the human race, is derived from the experience 
and observation of those who have lived before them ; but in those 
days there were no such stores of knowledge laid up. A life of 
several hundred years would give each man time to learn much from 
his own experience, and facilitate the peopling of the earth. Hence 
it seems very natural to suppose that God should have thus ordered 
things at first* 

As there are no authorities to consult on this part of history, ex- 
cept the sacred volume, which is, or should be, in the hands of every 
(me, we shall refer the student to that for the particular facts, men- 
tioning only those which are more immediately connected with the 
course of events, as detailed by those historians, who, in distinction 
from the sacred^ are termed profane writers^ 
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The most remarkable of these events is the univer* 
^4^* sal deluge ; when God, again, for the sins of mankind. 

The Deloge. gmote the earth with a curse, and swept away at once 
the whole of a wicked generation, who had filled the earth with vie- 
lenee. Yet when the fountains of the deep were broken up, and 
when those who had climbed to the tops of the mountains were 
buried in the waste of waters, one righteous man who had in obedi. 
ence to the command of G^d, prepared an ark for himself and 
his family, rode with them safely over the mighty ruin. 

The Scripture liccount of this awful event is confirmed by the re- 
searches and discoveries of those who have examined the structure 
of the earth. In pursuing the modem science of geology, they find 
evidences of former changes and convulsions, not to be ascribed to 
any causes now known to be in operation. And, independently of 
any other testimony, they conclude that many centuries after the 
world was originally peopled, animals and vegetables were destroyed 
by an overwhelming deluge. The great geologist, Cuvier, gives it 
as his opinion, that ^ the event cannot be dated much farther back 
than five or six thousand years." This species of evidence, like the 
general train of historical events, before remarked, coincides with the 
date of the deluge as drawn from tlie Mosaic records. 

A farther source of evidence is found in the traditionary accounts 
of people living far from each other. The Chinese, Greeks, Hindoos, 
and the American Indians, all agree in the general feet, that in remote 
antiquity, there was an inundation which overwhelmed the earth. 

The ark of Noah rested on one of the mountains 

"^ AroJrt?* ^^ Ararat, supposed to belong to the Caucasian chain. 
^ '^ When the dove had returned with the olive branch, 

to shew that there was peace again between God and man, and the 
waves of his wrath were now assuaged, the sole patriarch of the hu- 
man race, and his three sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth, went forth to 
take possession of their wide and solitary domain. 

It is in the Mosaic history only that we find an authentic account of 
the first peopling of the earth after the deluge. There we learn that 
Shem and his descendants « went forth," and that << their dwellmg 
was" in Eastern and Southern Asia ; that the dwelling of Ham and his 
descendants, Canaan and others, was in Western Asia and in Africa ; 
that the "Isles of the Gentiles, meaning probably the Mediterranean, 
European and Caucasian regions, were divided in their lands," among 
the children of Japheth. The epitome of the respective characters 
and destinies of these races, given by Noah is very striking. " And he 
said, Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren. And he said. Blessed be the Lord God of Shem ; and 
Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and he £&all 
dwell m the tents of Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant."* 
Here we may remark, that those nations which have not po^essed 
the scriptures, have held traditions ccmcerning gods and goddesses, 
and the origin of men and things, full of monstrous absurdities. 

Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. 
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And as for those men, who have, in the pride of their own fancied 

wisdom, rejected the Scriptures, Mid undertaken to niake o«t co^ 

lectures concerning the origin of things from probabihties, they 

have by their ridiculous theories made themselves the jest of suc- 

ceeding ages. They have supposed changes a thou- 

Theories con- sand times more miraculous than any thing related m 

cerning the hu- Scripture ; and at the same time have not assigned 

man race. ^^^ changes to any power adequate to their pro- 

ducticHi. , 

Modem physiologists have classed the human species under tiiree 
distinct roots or races, namely, the Caucasian, the Mongol, and the 
Negro. The Caucasian race, in their progress, have conquered 
great portions of the territories, inhabited by the Mongols m Asia and 
America, while the Negro race are held in servitude, by their 
brethren. , ., - 

We cannot indeed tell exactly what places on the earth s surlace 
were designated by the names of the countries mentioned at this re- 
mote period ; for it was not untH long after, that geography was cul- 
tivated as a science, or that accurate maps existed. 
2247. The sacred historian, after speaking of the location of 
Tower of Babel. ^^ descendants of Noah, informs us, that they all col- 
lected themselves otx the plain of Shmar with the impious design to 
build a tower, whose top should reach to heaven. God confounded 
their language, and they separated by wandering to distant countnes. 
We begin soon to find traces of such connexions among particular 
families or tribes, as gave them the name of nations. The earliest 
mentioned are the Assyrians, the Babylonians or Chaldeans, the Egyp- 
tians and the Jew:$. 



CHAPTER II. 

ASSYRIA. 

That which is called Ancient History, has for so many years been 
related, and so often referred to, that for the sake of understanding 
many books, we must know something of the accounts given ; but 
nothing can be ascertained, farther than we have the authority of the 
Scripture history. We know however from other sources, that great 
cities did in reality exist ; and can determine frcwn their ruins, where 
Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes, and others stood. 

The name of Assyria, it is thought, was derived from Ashur, the 

son of Shem, who was supposed to have been driven out of his pro- 

vinces by Nimrod, the grandson of Ham. Nimrod is 

2204. said to have founded Babylon, about one hundred and 

Babylon founded, fifty y^arg after the deluge, and is believed to be the 

same with Belus, who was afterwards worshipped as a god. 
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The kiogdoms of AMjrria and Babyloniay it ieems, were at Ibst 

distinet ; but when Ninns, the son of Ashur, ascended the Assyrian 

throne, he conquered the adjacent provinces, and rendered BabykHoa 

tributary. Ninns is said to have completed the mag. 

2159. nificent city of Nineveh which his fedier had begun. 

^*b*N^n^ This accomplished prince, and his beautifUl and high- 

^ *° ly gifted queen Semiramis, are treated in the marvel* 

lous records of historians, as the hero and heroine <^the age in which 

they lived. 

Ninyas, their son, being an infant, at the time of his father's death, 
Semiramis governed the kingdom. She is said to have extended her 
dominions by the conquest of Ethiopia, and to have carried the terror 
of her arms beyond the Indus ; but her Indian expedition proving 
unsuccessful, she returned, with the loss of two thirds of her army. 
She is said to have commenced many of those noble structures, which 
adoriied and rendered famous the city of Babylon, (which she made 
the capital of her kingdom) and to have employed in the execution 
of her plans, the labours of two millions of men. 

2065 Ninyas, the son of Semiramis, is said to hare 

Ninyaa.' ^®** ^^ indolent and effeminate prince, and k charg. 

ed with the crime of being accessory to his mothers 

death. 

Amraphei and Pui. The Scripturcs mention Amraphel, king of Shinar, 

which was in the land of Assyria ; and afterwards 

Pul, who is supposed to be the father of Sardanapalus, and in whose 

r^ign the Ninevites, repented at the preaching of Jonah. 



CHAPTER III. 

EGYPT. 



Menes or Misraim, the son of Ham, is supposed to 

21 88 . have been the founder of the first Egyptian monarchy ; 

MenM founds the |jy^ ^f j^jg inmnediate successors nothing is known. 

^ch?^^^'^° Some ages had elapsed when Busiris, it is said, 

, built Thebes, and made it the seat of his empire. 

That a most wonderful city, called by this name, was built, we know, 

for the remains of it exist to this day ; but we have only traditionary 

accounts of its founder. Osymaudas, another Egyptian king, it is 

said, was celebrated for erecting magnificent edifices, adorning them 

with sculpture and painting, and for having founded 

Pirn Ubmry found- ^jje first library mentioned in history. Its title or in- 

scription was, " The cffice or treasury for the dUeaaes 

of the soul.^^ At this period the Egyptians had already divided the 

year into twelve months, each consisting of thirty days and six 

hours. 

2» 
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• 

In the reign of MoBris, the lake which hears his name, is said to 
have be^i excavated. This is one of the most wonderful works 
of Egypt, and was designed to remedy the inconvenience arising 
from the irregular inundations of the Nile. It communicated with 
the river hy a canal, having sluices which opened or shut either 
the canal or the lake, as there was occasion. When the river was 
too high, the superfluous waters were conveyed into the lake ; when 
too low, a suflMnent quantity was let off through drains from the 
lake. The pyramids are supposed to have heen c(»nmenced duripg 
this period. 

Though little is known of the early history and internal revolu- 
tions of the kingdom of Egypt, yet it is considered as the point from 
whidi the rays of knowledge emanated to other portions of the earth, 
particularly to Greece, through which channel, have come to us 
discoveries made by the Egyptians. About 2095 
2085. B. C. Eg3rpt is said to have been invaded by the 

Egypt invaded. Shepherd-kings from Arabia or Phcsnicia, who con- 
quered Lower Eg3rpt and Memphis, and reigned over them two hun- 
dred and sixty years. From tiie expulsicai of the Shepherd-kings 
until the arrival of Joseph, the son (^ Jacob in Eg3rpt, there is another 
chasm in Egjrptian history. 

2089. ^ Greece, the kingdom of Sicyon was founded 

Sycion founded, during this period by iEgialua. 



PERIOD II. 



OOmUBINO SVUI'l'S WEIOH OOCUEUS flOM 1HB 
CaUing j FIRST EPOCHA, 1921 B. C. I of Abr»ltt«. 

TO TU 

'fSSStw ^tl \ SECOND EPOCHA, 1491 B. C. | gg?**' *' 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ISRAELITES OR JEWS. 



Descended from the stock of Shem, whom the prophetic bene« 
diction of Noah had set forth, as more blessed than his brethren, 
Abraham the father of the &ithful, and the founder of the Jewish 
nation, dwelt in the country of the Chaldees, and retained, in the 
midst of an idolatrous and corrupt people, the knowledge of the 
true God. Journeying from thence with his family, his servants, and 
his flocks, he rested for a time in Harao, where 
1921. Terah, his father, died. Here occurred an event 

The caUmgof Ahra. ^hich forms an important epocha in sacred history. 
^' God called him, and bade him depart from his kin- 

dred, and go into the land of Canaan, that he might behold a country 
which his seed should inherit. The obedient Abraham with his 
family, including his nephew. Lot, went and sojourned in the pro- 
mised land. 

A^ famine compelled him to go into Egypt in pur- 
Abraham goes into 3uit ^f ^om. It was after this visit that Abraham, 
*«yp • Qjj Yu& return to Canaan, divided the land with Lot, 

Abraham pitching his tent in the plain of Manure, and Lot receiving 
for his portion the valley of the Jordan. 

In an invasion of the dominions of the princes inhabiting this val- 
ley by Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, Amraphel, king of Shinar, and 
Lot taken prisoner. Others, Lot was taken prisoner. On this occasion 
Abraham armed his trained servants, and making a 
sudden and unexpected assault upon the conquerors, recovered Lot, 
the other prisoners, and the spoils. 
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The limited extent of the tribes which at this time are introduced 
into the records of history, may be estimated by the nimiber Abraham 
led forth in this military excursion ; which was only three hundred 
and eighteen. Not many years after this, Lot abandoned Sodom and 
1897 ^^ other wicked cities of the plain, and they were 

Sodom destroyed by destroyed by fire. We again find Abraham re- 
fire. moving his tent from the plain of Mamre, and pitch, 

ing it in Gerar. He here led a peaceful hfe, wan- 
dering &om place to place, as the wants^ of his flocks and helrds 
Abraham dwells in required ; claiming howev^ the land of Canaan as 
Gerar. his inheritance. Abraham and his dependants at 

this period, differed from the other nomadic* or 
wandering tribes only, in the purity of their religion. Their go- 
Temm^Oit was patriarchal, and their manners simple. 

Abraham had at this time two sons, Ishmael, from whom probably 
descended the wandering tribe of Arabia, and Isaac, his hw, whom 
in obedience to God's command he was about to have sacrificed upon 
the mountain of Moriah ; but Grod having tested his faith, provided a 
victim in the place of the pious youth. Jacob, that son of Isaac 
who inherited the promise, had twelve sons, among whom he distin- 
guished with bl£uneable partiality, the young and 
1729. amiable Joseph. His brethren therefore envi^ and 

Joseph sold into hated him, and sold him into Egypt. Here he be- 
^syv^ came prime^mindster to Pharaoh the reigning king ; 

and when his father, pressed with famine, sent his 
remaining sons there to buy bread, Joseph, afler having, by seeming 
severities, made them sensible of his power, showed them that he was 
too generous and noble to harbour revenge or malice against them. 
Weeping, he said to the trembling company, « I am Joseph your 
brother; be not grieved, God sent me before you to preserve life." 
His father Jacob, and the whde family, soon remo- 
1706. ved to Egypt ; and as the Egyptians Ughtly esteem- 

Jacob goes to Egypt, ^^j ^j^gj^ occupations of shepherds, they had a se- 
parate country assigned them, viz. the land of Goshen, where they 
dwelt. 

Afler the death of Joseph ^B. C. 1635,) the Israelites were cruel- 
ly treated in Egypt for many years. Their numbers 
1671. however, greatly increased. A deliverer of the 

Moses born. nation was at length raised up in the person of Mo- 
ses. It was just afler the cruel command of the king of Egypt had 
gone forth, to slay all the male infants of the Jews, that Jochebed the 
wife of Amram gave birth to a son. The mother concealed him for 
a time, but at length, in pious trust, she conomitted him to God. 
Having made a little ark or basket, she put him in it, and placed it 
among the flags on the brink of the river Nile. While Miriam, 
his young sister, watched his fate, the princess of Egypt, Pharaoh's 
daughter, came with her maidens to bathe in the river. She 

*The tenn nomadic ii fiom the Greek, signifying to live by pasturage and to dwell 
intents. 
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looked upon the weeping child, with feelings of oonnpaasion and 
tenderness. At Miriam's suggestion he was fer a season restored to 
the arms of his mother, by whom he was nursed during his in* 
fancy. 

The princess then adopted him for her son, and caused him to bo 
educated in all the learning of the Egyptians. 

Moses was doubtless from his earliest youth made acquainted with 

the secret of his birth, and amidst the splendours of a court had 

thought in bitterness upon the wrongs of his kindred. 

1531. Seeing an Egyptian smite a Hebrew, his indignation 

^<»^^^^i- broke forth, and he slew him. For this offence, 

"^ he was obliged to flee from the face of the incensed 

Pharaoh, and he went and dwelt in the land of Midian. 

Here Grod, who had heard the cry of the oppressed, spoke to 
him from the burning bush, and gave him commandment to return 
to Egypt, for the deliverance of his chosen people. After receiving 
this command he was made an instrument to perform many wcmder- 
fUl works in the sight of Pharaoh and his court. 

At length the severe judgments of God sent upon the land of 

Egypt, compelled Pharaoh to consent to the departure of the He* 

brews. No sooner however had they left the country than, repenting 

of his permission, the impious monarch pursued them to the borders 

of the Red Sea. Here the man of God lifted his 

oJer^e^RjdSea ^^jsterious wand over the waters, and they were di- 

^' vided. The Israelites went forward, through the 

fearful pass. The Egyptians attempting to follow, the waters closed 

and swallowed them up. 

1491. '^^^ passover, a Jewish feast, was instituted in 1401 

The paBsover B. C, in commemoration of the deliverance from 
institated. Egypt, and is the most remarkable of the types, 
which pointed out thJe fUture coming of the Saviour of the world. 
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COMFRISING EVENTS WHICH OGCTTRREO FROM THE 

liMtilutloiiof j SECOND EPOCHA, 1491 B. C. |thePa«over. 




Burial of Solomon. 



Death of 5 THIRD EPOCHA, 980 B. C. | Solomon. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ISRAELITES. 

When the Israelites, under the guidance of Moses, left Egypt, they 

directed their course towards the land of Canaan, which God had 

given to Abraham for his posterity. While they 

1491 . were encamped in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai, 

Moral law given. q^^j g^^^ ^y^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Commandments, or the 

moral law, under the most awfully impressive circumstances. Moses, 
under His direction, formed a civil constitution, and enacted laws 
for the nation. God, under his name Jehovah, was declared their 
king, and hence their government is said to be a theocracy. Purity 
of religious worship was the vital principle of their laws, and while 
these provided effectually for the security and happiness of the na- 
tion, their object was to present an insuperable barrier to polytheism, 
by totally forbidding all intermingling with the other nations of the 
earth, who, at this time, were universally idolaters. 
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FVirty years sojoarn After a sojourn of forty yesFS in the wildemeMy 
iu the wilderoesB. during which time the fktheis of the natioD had de. 
scended to their graves, and their children had become fitted by 
hardships to contend with the powerful tribes who were in possession 
of their promised inheritance ; after they had acquired more know- 
ledge of the God who protected them, and had learned obedience to 
his laws, they were permitted to emerge from the wiklemess, and lo 
b^old spread out before them the object of their hopes, the land of 
promise. Afier haying obtained a victory over the Midianites, (one 
of the tribes who inhabited this land) and when in sight of the pro- 
1452 mised inheritance, Moses died. He was the greatest 

Moees di«. ®^ law-givers, the first of historians, and favoured be- 
yond all other men with direct communications from 
God. 
Joshua BQcoeedB Joshua succeeded Moses, and during a seven yean 
MoflCB. war with the powerful tribes who inhabited Canaan, 

he led on the Israelites to conquest, until they were 
in possession of a large portion of the country ; when contrary to 
the divine command, which had directed the total extermination of the 
idolaters, and fatally for the future peace of the nation, the Israelites 
laid down their arms. 

loipious men have spoken against this command of God given to 
the Jews. But He who creates, has a right to destroy, by storm 
or earthquake, or by the hands of such executioners as he shall 
choose ; and when he gives his commands to men amidst such awful 
signs as dividing a sea, leading them by a pillar of fire, and giving 
them bread from heaven, they have no right to dispute his will. 
Mankind are not however to derive hence, a license to persecute and 
destroy one another, on pretences of divine intimations drawn from 
uncertain sources. 

The attention of the Jews was soon directed to the 

^ r V J survey of the land, and its division among the tribes. 

"^""canaan ^^^^ t^? remainder of Joshua's life, the Israelites 

remained in peace. At his death no successor being 

1443. appointed, the government of Israel was exercised' 

Joshua dies, and ihe by the chiefs of the several tribes« This period of 

reign of the^Judges Jewish history is called the reign of the Judges. 

gins. rj^^^ j^^g ^^^ reaped the fruits of their disobedience 

to the divine cwnmands. They not unfrequently relapsed into the 

idolatryof the surrounding nations, and when compelled to contend 

with the tribes who dwelt witliin their borders, were repeatedly 

delivered into their hands. 

The reign of the Judges continued about 460 years. The most 
renowned among them were ** Deborah and Barak, Gideon, Jeph- 
thah, and lastly, the prophet Samuel. In his days, 
1095. the rebellious Israelites demanded a king, and Saul 

Sani made king. ^^ appointed. He carried on wars with the Amale* 
kites and with the Philistines, to whom the Israelites had previous- 
ly been forty years in subjection. 
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1056. On the^death of Saul, David, the sop of Jesse 

David reigns over who had distinguished himself in the Philistine wars, 
judah. ^as called to the throne of Judah, This young 

man united qualities seemingly incompatihle. While in person he 
was beautiful almost to effeminacy, he was terrible by his valour 
in arms. Cool and deliberate in counsel, he yet possessed the most 
tender sensibility, and felt with the utmost keenness all the emotions 
of love, friendship, parental fondness, and finally, of that best affec 
tion of the heart, devotion to his God. His accomplishments were 
no less various, combining a profound knowledge of war and politics, 
with a skill in music which could calm the madness of Saul, and a 
talent for poetry of the highest order. To this talent, directed by in- 
spiration, we owe the inimitable psahns. Such was David, belov«l 
of God and man. Yet even he sinned ; but being rebuked of God, 
by the mouth of the prophet Nathan, he humbled himself, and bit- 
terly repented ; hence the deep strain of humility which we find in 
his devotional poems. 

David became sole monarch of all the tribes 
1048. of Israel ; and immediately on his accession, set 

Reigns over aiilsra. ^^yj^ restoring the purity of worship, which, under 
'^'^tr^'^hir'* Saul, had greatly declined. It was in his reign that 
Jehus, a strong fortress, which had remained in pos- 
session of the Jebusites, was taken. On this spot he commenced 
building the city of Jerusalem, where he established his royal resi- 
dence. 

David conquered the Philistines, the Edomites, the 
ConquersihePhilis- Moabites, made Syria a Jewish province, and ex- 
tines, &c. tended his frontiers to the farthest limits of the pro- 

mised land. He made costly preparations for building a temple for 
the worship of God ; but left the execution of it to his son Solomon, 
who succeeded him. 

Phoenicia, of which Tyre was the capital, was at this period a pow- 

Porms aiiiancea ®^^"^ ^^ wealthy nation. With the Tyrians, David 

wit^ the Phceni. formed alliances, and from them obtained many val- 

cians, a commercial uable articles of merchandise. The PhoBnicians 

nation. y^Q^e the first commercial nation. They excelled in 

manufactures of various kinds, and monopolized the trade of the 

west. They had colonies in Sicily, and the north of Africa, and 

some settlements east of the Persian gulf. To them is attributed 

the invention of letters, which, it is believed, they carried into Eu- 

/ rope. Tyre was in its most flourishing state between 1000 and 

332 B. C. The several cities of Phoenicia possessed independent 

kings, but united together in a league or confederacy. 

1012 When Solomon succeeded to the throne of David, 

Solomon reigns. *^^ Jewish nation had attained its height of splen- 
dour and power. This monarch found hunself sur- 
rounded by bold and designing enemies ; but he triumphed over them ; 
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aad the vigour of his administratioD rendered .the first years of his reign 

peaceful and happy. His foreign treaties secured the peace of his 

kingdom ; and his alliance with the king of Tyre furnished many 

1004 ^^ ^ splendid decorations for the magnificent tem. 

Sotemon builds the P^® "^^^^ ^® erected to the Deity. Solomon was 

temple. distinguished not more for the splendour of his reign, 

than for the wisdom which guided his cooncils ; but 

in his last years he fell into the sins of licentiousness and idolatry, and 

thus lost the favour of Grod, and brought distress upcn the nation. 

Jerusalem had become enriched by the residence of the court, but 

the country around was impoverished. At length 

OSes Syria. Solomon had the mortification of losing Syria, which 

threw off the yoke of Israel and became an independent nation. The 

peace of his declining days was farther disturbed by the insurrection 

of Jeroboam, and the Edomites. 

^?^' After a reign of forty years, Solomon died 980 

^^^^ B. a 



CHAPTER II. 

GREECE. 
Section I. 



Greece was originally inhabited by various tribes, 
1856. ^f whom the Pelasgi and the Hellenes were the 

Argo. founded. ^^st powerful. 

The Pelasgi, a savage people, inhabited Peloponnesus^ and under 

Inachus, their leader, are said to have founded Argos. The more 

humane Hellenes, of whom Deucahon was leader, 

The Hcilenea. were, Originally, a small tribe residing in the north of 

Thessaly; but becoming powerful, they spread themselves over 

Greece. 

The Pelasgi, who were driven fixan all their poe- 
The Pelasgi sessioDS, except Arcadia, and the region of Dodona, 
are said to have migrated in various directions, to Italy, and to Crete 
and other islands of the Mediterranean. 

Probably some of them resided in Thessaly, as a district of that 
country has always borne their name. 

The Hellenes were divided into four races, distin- 

Helices divided guished from each other by many peculiarities of Ian- 

into our races. g^J^^gQ ^^^ custOTOS. These were, the lonians, (of 

whom the principal were the Athenians) ; the Dorians, (of whom the 

principal were the Spartans) ; the iBolians ; and the Achaians. The 
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traditionary accounts of these early ages represent them as in a say- 
age state, wholly ignorant of husbandry. 

Cecrops, with a colony from Egypt, arrived in Attica in 1556 
B. C, and having prevailed upon the inhabitants to submit to him as 
their king, he divided the country into twelve districts, founded the 
1556. city of Athens, and established the Areopagus — a 
Athens founded council of citizens chosen for their wisdom and prop- 
erty, and to whom was entrusted the power of pun- 
ishing capital offences. About thirty years after the 
Rhodes settkd founding of Athens, Phoenician colonies settled in Crete, 
in Rhodes, and in several parts of Greece. It is said by 
some that they brought with them letters and music, and a more ac- 
curate method of computing time than had hitherto been adopted. 
1493 ^^^ writers however, are of opinion, that letters were 
Letters brought ^ro"g^* ^^^^ Greece by a Phoenician colony, under 
into Greece. Cadmus, who settled in BcBotia, and fonnded the cele- 
brated city of Thebes. 
1400 "^^^ ^*^® ^^^ institutions ascribed to Minos, who 

Laws of Minos. ^^^^^^ himself the son of Jupiter, and reigned over 
Crete, were celebrated for their wisdom among sur- 
rounding nations, and in some instances imitated by them. 

Attica, freed from the bloody wars which disturbed the other states 
of Greece, made more rapid advances towards civilization. On ac- 
count of the security of its situation, it became a refuge for the weal- 
thy from all parts of Greece, and the increase of its population early 
enabled it to send colonies into Asia. 

Amphictyon the third, king of Athens, established the celebrated 
assembly bearing his name. The Amphictyonic 
Amphict^niccoun. council was a confederacy of twelve cities, whose 
petty princes met at Delphi, twice a year, to con- 
cert measures for their common safety, and to settle disputes arising 
between members of the union. They adopted, at this early period, 
the rule that none of the states belongbg to the confederacy should 
be destroyed by the others. Thus, in remote antiquity, do we find 
the germ of the only legitimate principle of union among different 
states, for the purposes of peace and mutual protection. The United 
States of America exhibit this principle in greater perfection, and on 
a more magnificent scale ; and the philanthropist may indulge the 
hope, that a time will come, when all civilized and Christian nations, 
shall appoint delegates to meet and amicably settle such disputes as 
may arise among them. 

About this time occurred the celebrated expedition of the Argo- 
1263. nauts, — adventurers, who, according to ancient tra- 

Argonautic expedi- dition, went to Colchis in search of the " golden 
^*°°- fleece," which, by some is supposed to mean the 

riches of that kingdom. This bold enterprise was conducted by 
the heroic Jason, who, gaining the affections of Medea, the daugh- 
ter of the king, a beautiful but cruel sorceress, obtained by means 
of her enchantments the object of his search. Leaving a colony 



on the shores of the Euzine, he departed, carr3riiig away the golden 
fleece, and the beautiful sorcereav whom he had married. After- 
wards deserting her for Creusa, daughter of the king of Athens, 
Medea, in jealousy and rage» put her own children to death, that she 
o^ght he revenged of Jason, their father. 

The Greeks appear to have united parts of the 

^^^on^ihe Egyptian and Phoenician religions with that of the 
onginal Pelasgian tribe. The names of the Grecian 
gods were nearly all Egyptian. Although there were priestB dedi- 
cated to the service of particular divinities, they were not, like the 
priests of Egypt, a separate and distinct class of persons. When 
not engaged in the service of the divinity, nothing distinguished them 
from the rest of the citizens. 

1193. The siege of Troy is related on the authorfty of 

Siege of Troy. ihe poet Homer. 

Greece was at this time divided into many small states, of which 
Mycense and Argos were the principal. Laconia, and the great- 
er part of Messenia belonged to the division of Menelaus, king of 
Sparta. Achaia, Argolis, Corintii, and Mycense, were under the 
government of Agamemnoo, the brother of Menelaus ; and the rest 
of Peloponnesus was governed by pett^ chieft depend^t on him. 

The offinceof Paris, the son of Pnam, king of Troy, in stealing 
away the beautiful Helen, the wife of Menelaus, after he had been 
hospitably entertained by her husband, roused the indignation of the 
Grecian states, and prompted them to unite in a league in order to 
rescue the princess, and punish the offender. The Grecian confede- 
rates assonbled, at Aulis in Bceotia, an army of more than 100,000 
warriors, and embarked in 1200 Vessels. Agamemnon was the lea- 
der of the host, among whom was Menelaus, who had succeeded Tyn- 
dareus the father of Helen, and was now king c^ Sparta ; the wise 
Ulysses from Ithaca, old Nestor from Pylo6» Ajax Telam(Mi, axid Ajax 
the less ; but the lion of the host was Ihe beautiful and brave Achil- 
leo, who, according to fable, was rendered invulnerable by the god- 
dess ThetiSy his mother, whod^ped him, when an infant, in the river 
Styx. His heel, however, by which she held him, was not thus pro- 
tected, and here he was mortally wounded by Paris, whose brother 
Hector, Achilles had slain. 

At length, after the long siege of ten years, 
1184. tjjQ Greeks took and burned Troy and recovered 

Traybamt H^leU. 

TTie Greeks, on their return fjx)m Troy, found their country in a 
distracted and suffering condition. During the absence of their kings, 
others had assumed their authority ; mi for a series of years 
nothing is heard of Greece, but ft coi^ual succeaiion of wars and 
dxsordeit. 
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Section II. 

1104. About eighty years after the destruction of Troy, 

Warof theHerecli- occurred the war of the HeraclidsB. This Vfna a 
^' war between the families of Perseus and Pelops, 

who had anciently contended for the sovereignty of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Hercules, the most renowned of the Grecian heroes, 
was the great grandson of Perseus, and from him the Perseid 
family were called the Heraclidse. They had been expelled from 
the Peloponnesus by the Pelopidae (or the race of Pelops) and were 
now princes of Doris, a small rugged tract of country among the 
mountains of iSta and Parnassus. After two unsuccessful attempts 
to regain their inheritance, they at length by the 
'^^\'^T^' *^« aid of the iEtolians and Dorians, conquered the 
e pi e. Pelopidae, and made themselves masters of the Pe- 
loponnesus. The principal chiefs divided the cities by lot. Sparta 
fell to Aristodemus, who dying, Eurysthenes and Procles, his infant 
twins were proclaimed joint kings of Lacedeemon, and each became 
the founder of a royal race. Of the old inhabitants, some sought 
refuge among thefr Ionian brethren at Athens ; great numbers 
emigrated, and the rest were made slaves. From this time the Do- 
rians, conquerors of the Peloponnesus, became powerful in Greece, 
and the city of Sparta acquired a supremacy over the whole 
country. 

Some of the Peloponnesian fugitives founded co- 

Pelo|)oiuienan cc lonjes in Asia Minor, and on Sie islands Lesbos 

^^'"^ and Tenedos. On the continent, they built twelve 

cities, of which Smyrna was the principal ; and on the island of 

Lesbos, five, of which the largest was Mytilene. 

The Dorians were indignant against the Athenians for having given 

refuge to the inhabitants who had fled from Peloponnesus ; and no 

sooner had they possessed themselves of the pe- 

^*»'^^^~^ ^^ ninsula, than they determined to revenge the affront 

by invading Attica. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphi* had promised success to their 

1070. arms, on condition they shouM not kill Codrus, the 

Codnis. Athenian king. Codrus, on learning this, disguised 

himself as a peascuit, entered the Dorian camp, 

provoked a quarrel, and was killed. On the news of his death, the 

superstitious army of the invaders immediately retreated. A dia- 

* "nie oracle at the city qf Delphi was establubed at an unknown and very 
remote period of antiquitj. This city was near the golf of Corinth, in a solitary 
recess of Mount Parnassus, where was a cavera, from which arose sulphureous 
gas, supposed to possess the power of imparting prophetic inspiration. A female 
called tV Pythia, seated upon a three legged stool, called a tripod, was exposed to the 
fumes of the gas, and in this condition her wild and unmeaning responses were re- 
corded hy the cunning priests who reported them to suit their own purposes. An 
immense power was thus wielded by the priests of Apollo, who ministered at this 
altar of superstition for a series of ages ; and enjoyed the wealth here lavished by a 
deluded people. 
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1060. P^^ aiising between the sods of C^odrus respeetiog 
The office of king ^ sQcceSssioiiy it WHS decided that do feraoa was 
aboiuiMdatAtheiiB, woTthj to succeed that magnanimous sovereign, 
and that of Archon The offioc^ of king was therefore abolished^ and £at 

^^^^^^^ of Archon substituted in its stead. To this office» 

Medon, the eldest son of Codrus was first elected. The office was 
to beheld during life^ and to be hereditary; buttheArehon was made 
accountable to the assembly of the people. 

1055. About this time the lonians founded colonies in 

lonians found coio- Asia Minor. They took possssBioo of part of Lydia 

Dies in Asia Biinar. and Caria which, from them, recdved the name of 

Ionia, and of the islands of Samos and Chios. They 

built many cities, and established in each an independent government. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE HEBREWS OR JEWS. 

On the accession of Rehoboam, the son of Solo- 

980. nion, to the throne, the provinces of the Jewish na- 

Rehoboam. tion Were grievously oppressed. The alliance which 

Solomon had formed with Tyre, and the commerce 

which this opened to his people, had not generally improved their 

condition, although it had increased the wealth of the capital and of the 

court. When the people pressed the weak and haughty Rehoboam 

to redress their grievances, his contemptuous reply was, " My father 

made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke." 

795. '^^^ tribes revolted, and recalling Jeroboam, the 

Revolt of ten tribes, son of Nebat (who, after an unsuccessful insurrec- 
tion during the life of Solomon, had fled into Egypt,) 
they declared him their king. Judah and Benjamin alone a&erea 
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791. to Rehoboam. In this reign» Sesac, king of Egypt, 

Sefeacinirades invaded Judea, pillaged the temple, and carried 

^^*^ away all the treasures of Rehoboam into Egypt. 

Jeroboam feeling himself insecure upon the throne of Israel and 
fearing that the national worship at Jerusalem would draw away his 
subjects, ** caused Israel to sin," by establishing in 
Jeroboun's idolatry, y^ kingdom a specios of idolatry. The division of 
the Jewish people occasioned constant wars among themselves which 
tended to their final overthrow and destruction. 

Rehoboam, after a reign of seventeen years, was 

963. succeeded by his son Abijah. During the three 

Abijah reigns in Ju- ye^rs of his reign, he made an attempt to recover 

^ Israel, and obtained a victory over Jeroboam. Asa, 

955. ^ successor of Abijah, opposed idolatry, and en. 

Asa succeeds Abi. couraged the subjects of Jeroboam to return to their 

jah. obedience, and to come up to the great national 

feasts at Jerusalem. During the reign of the pious 

Asa, Judea was peaceful, prosperous, and happy. In the mean time 

918. the ten tribes receded farther and farther from the 

Ahab reigns in religion of their ancestors, untO, in the reign of 

Israel. Ahab, they openly built and consecrated temples to 

the worship of idols. 

About this time the king of Syria declared war 
War between Syria ^j^jj Israel, but his invasion was successfully re- 
"^'^^'^^- polled by Ahab. 

Asa, king of Judah, after a long rdgn, was suc« 
®^^* ceeded by his worthy son, Jehosaphat. The ani* 

® ^i^^judeaT*^"* mosity which arose in consequence of the separaticm 
of Judah and Israel, had now in a measure subsided, 
and Jehosaphat entered into an alliance with the king of Israel. To 
cement more firmly the union, he married his son Jehoram to Atha« 
liah, daughter of Ahab. The fiery John (who had succeeded to the 
gg4, throne of Israel), determined to extirpate the family* 

John destroys the <^ Ahab, and slew, among others, Ahaziah, the king 
family of AhabL of Judah, and son of Athaliah. This cruel woman 
then caused his children to be put to death, that she 
Athaiiah's cruelty. j^jg|^^ ^^^ ^ Jerusalem. But the designs of the 
Lord respecting the seed of David were not thus 
to be frustrated. One infant was saved from the massacre by the com. 
passionate Jehoshaba, wife of Jehoida the high priest. He was con- 
cealed for ax years ; and at the age of seven proclaimed king in the 
temple, by the ncune of Joash. A&aliah heard the shout, and rushed 
into the temple, crying treason ! treason ! But she was seized and 
put to death. 

Repeated wars between Israel and Syria, the distressing siege of 
Samaria, and internal dissensions both in Israel and Judah, make up 
this period of Jewish history. 
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Athsns was now under the govermnent of hereditlury Archons, 
and gradually acquiring power and rank among the states of 
Greece. 

QQA A.t this time, Lycurgus appeared in Sparta. He 

Lycurfftw. ^*^ ^^ *^ femily of the Heraclidss, of the line of 
iProcleSi and coixunQnly reckoned the tenth in descent 
from Hercules. By his magnanimity in preserving the crown of 
Sparta for the in^t son of a deceased hrothery when it was offered 
to himself, he obtained among the people greatand deserved populari- 
ty ; and during the minority of his nephew, the government was 
placed in his hands. 

He gave to Sparta a new and singular constitu. 
LawB of Lycorgna. ^^j,^ ^^e chief aim of which was to banish luxury, 
instil public spirit in the place of private interest, and to increase 
the power of the state by making it a nation of soldiers. He pro- 
cured a new and equal distribution of land, and compelled every 
citizen to eat at a public table, where the food was of the simplest 
kind, and the conversation grave and instructive. Lycurgus banished 
commerce and all superfluous arts from Sparta, and forbade the use 
of any other money than iron coin. He established a senate of twenty, 
eight members, to be elected by the people, over whom the two 
kings of Sparta were to preside. He dso established an assembly 
of the people, with the power of repealing or sanctioning the decrees 
of the senate. The children of the Spartans were taken from their 
parents, as the property of the state ; the males were trained to arms, 
and the females rendered hardy and vigorous by exercise and tem- 
perance. But the institutions of Lycurgus were far from promoting 
the social affections and domestic virtues. Mothers were taught to 
rejoice when their sons fell in defence of their country ; and courage 
was placed first among the virtues.* 

The Lacedaemonians were forbidden to follow agriculture, or to 
cultivate mechanic arts. All servile offices were assigned to the 
Helotsf or slaves, who were treated with great severity. Having 
bound his countr3rmen by an oath, to observe his laws until he re- 
turned, Lycurgus lefl Sparta, and returned no more ; thus seeking to 
ensure the permanency of his institutions by a voluntary banishment. 
During the 500 years in which the LacedsBmonians adf^red to these 
laws, they were a powerful people. 

* Theft, which is mid to have been enoHinted by kw, waa more nominal than 
leal. The youth were, indeed, directed to steal menet, .herbs, Slc. from the pnblic 
hfllla and gardens; but, if detected, they were severely punished. The design waa, 
by teaching them to become dexterous and cunning, to render them more fit for the 
stratagems of war. 

t Tliese were so called fiom Helos, a Lsconian town, fnbdned by the Spaitana, 
who took the in>*K'!*»"«» prisoofini, end reduced them to the oondiliaii of slaTeiy. 
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LycHrguB having labouied for (he good of his own state, travelled 

over the other porti<»s of Greece ; he beheld with 

delight the prosperous condition of her Asiatic oolo- 

fi da tiM °^®^ ^^'^ discovered a great treasure in the poems of 

p^ttof Homer. Homer, before unknown to the Dorian conquerors of 

the Peloponnesus. 

It has' been suggested that Lycurgus committed suicide. Accord* 

ing to Plutarch, he put an end to his life by severe abstinence. 

Lucian says, he died a natural death at the age of eighty-five. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Section I. 
ASSYRIA, JUDEA AND ISRAEL. 

747. The sovereign power of Assyria was now in the 

Sardanapaius, king hands of the profligate Sardanapalus, the last and 
of Assyria. worst of an effeminate raco of princes. 
Arbaces, governor of Media, and Belesis, governor of Babylon, 
headed a revolt of the oppressed and murmuring people. Sardana- 
paius, besieged in Nineveh, his capital, and too weak to attempt de- 
fence, ordered the erection of a funeral pile, in his own palace, on 
which he burnt himself with his wives and treasure. Thus ended 
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747. the first A883rrian empire ; having existed more than 

AMyrUn empfre 1450 years. 

^^f^y^- Upon its ruins were raised three kingdoms, 

Three kingdonu Babylon, Nineveh, and Media. Belesis, or Nabo. 

"^insT" ^^ nassar, was the first monarch of Babylon, and to 

'**""' him succeeded Merodach Baladan. Tigladi-Pileser 

TiglaUwPiiMer idng was the first king of Nineveh after the destruction 

of Nineveh. ^f ^^ ancient Assyrian empire. It was he of 

whom Ahaz, king of Judah, solicited aid, when Judea was invaded 

by the kings of Israel and Damascus. Tiglath-Pileser rejoicing in aR 

opportunity of extending the borders of his kingdom, imm^ately 

marched an army into Palestine, invaded Syria, possessed himself 

of Damascus, and killed its king ; humbled the king of Israel, and 

took possession of all the lands on the further side of the Jordan. 

Ahaz having thus, in freeing Judah from the Syrians and Israelites, 
introduced into it a more dangerous enemy, was, even now, obliged to 
pay him tribute. In order further to weaken his power, the Assyrian 
king lefl him to struggle alone with the Edomites, his most dangerous 
enemies. 

On the death of Tiglath-Pileser, the throne of 

729. Assyria was occupied by a still more ambitious 

SbaioHmoser sao prince. Shahnaneser having oboerved in Hoshea 

Pil^^d1IS^ ea ***® ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^' (whom he had subdued,) a dispo- 

1 ®**^^^j^*®^^ siti<m to throw off the Assyrian yoke, inunediately 

marched iiito Palestine, and besieged Samaria, the 

721 capital of the ten tribes. This city after a resist- 

TK^ ♦.« ♦,;kJ • *oce of three years was ccmpelled to surrender, and 

The ten tribes earn* ^i- a ^ •!. • j • .. .• •. A ^ 

ed into capUvity. *"® *®^ tnbes were earned into captivity. Great 
numbers of them were transplanted into a mountain- 
ous region in the interior of Asia. From this period they ceased to 
exist as an independent kingdom, and history is silent with respect to 
-their fate. 

After the destruction oT Samaria, Shalmaneser besieged the more 
wealthy city of Tyre. 

This siege, m which the Tjrrians resisted with invincible courage 
fi)r ^ve years, at length came to an end by his death. 



S£GTI01I IL 

717. Sennacherib who succeeded to the throne of As- 

Sennacheribaacenda S3rria, devised a Scheme of conquest which not only 
syri^^^' included Judea, but extended to the remotest prov- 
inces of Egypt. His first act was to demand of 
Hezekiah the reigning king of Judah, a heavy tribute. After this 
he marched his powerful army into Egypt, and be- 
Benegea Peiosiam. si^ed Pelusium. The Egyptians made a vigorous 
resistance. He returned and sent again to Hezekiah, 
^""^e^^^^' demanding the surrender of Jerusalem. The in- 
erus m. habitants were in consternation. The fate of the 
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Xeia tribes was vivid in their recollection, and they looked fearfiilly 

forward to the destruction of their bebved city. The prophet Isaiah 

exhorted the king to trust in the God of Israel, assuring him that the 

power of the Assyrian should be broken* At midnight the Lord sent 

to the camp the angel of death, and in the morning 

?' Uit'S-d^^f'^tht one hundred an(heighty five thousand of the proud 

^ liord. ° Assyrians lay dead upon the plain.* The humbled 

Sennacherib assas- ^CDJi^cherib hasted to return to his capital, and was 

Binated. soon after assassinated by his sens. • 

Hezekiah, whose whole reign had been marked 
by efforts to restore the purity of the national reli- 
696. gion, and to promote the prosperity of his kingdoai, 

• Mtnessfeh Bacceadfl was succeeded by his son, the imperious and profli- 
Hezekiah. g^te Manasseh. 

QgQ^ Esarhaddon, the youngest son of Sennacherib, was 

Ewrbaddon iring of ^^^ seated upon the throne of Assyria. Taking 
Assyria. advantage of the internal troubles of Babylon, he 

He nmniteiB Babylon made himself master of that city, reuniting it to the 
\o th« Assyrian em- Assyrian empire. He then directed his arms to the 
P"^®* recovery of Syria and Palestine, which after the de- 

feat of Sennacherib had thrown oft* their allegiance. His next oh- 
ject was to pursue the plan of colonization, commenced by Shalman- 
eser, removing from the country the remnant of the Israelites, and 
transplanting at the same time into the cities of Samaria an idolatrous 
QP^,^ people from the countries beyond the Euphrates* 

Takes Jerusalem "® *°^^ Jerusalem, and carried away Manasseh, the 
and carries away wicked king of Judah, prisoner ; but after a few 
Maaasseb. years he released him and restored him to his king. 

fidQ ^^™* 

! ». Manasseh was succeeded by Amon, who fell a- 

AmoD SQCceeds Ma- • ^> ^ • i_* x tt* 

nasseh. Victim to a conspiracy among his own servants. His 

successor was the pious Josiah, who restored the pu- 
rity of the national worship, repaired the temple, and extirpated idol- 
atry from the land. But the virtues of Josiah suspended only for a 
time, the fetal decree which had gone forth against a rebellious peo- 
ple. Palestine had now become the theatre on which the rival king, 
doms of Assyria and Egypt contested their claims to sovereign power, 
and thus was rendered the scene of many sanguinary conflicts. In 
the wars between Necho king of Egypt and the Assyrians, Josiah 
opposed the passage of the Egyptians through Judea. A battle was 
fought between him and the Egyptian king in the 
609. valley of Megiddo ; the Jews were overthrown, and 

Josiah kiUed Josiah received a wound of which he soon after died. 
Necho then proceeded to Assyria, and after making some con- 
quests, he returned to Jerusalem*, took that city, dethroned Jehoahaz, 

* Herodotus in describing the Assyrian invasion of Egypt, attributet the oTertfarow 
of Sennachehb^s host to the destruction of their warlike weaponi, which were gnaw- 
ed in pieces by an immense number of mice sent by one of the Egyptian £itie«. 
Thus we find the facts of a miracle in this case confirmed by the records of the Fft- 
gans. 
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the youngest son of Josiah, and placed Jehoiakim on the throne. 
The success of Necho in his war against the Bahylonians, encoura. 
ged the Syrians and Jews to throw off the Assyrian yoke. Nebu- 
chadnezzar was now associated with his father, Nabopolassar, in the 
govemment of Assyria ; he was the most powerful prince that had 
ye( reigned over the Assyrian empire. He continued the war with 
Egypt. His first success was the recovery of Carchemish, a city 
which commanded the passage of the Euphrates, and which Necho 
had taken from the Assyrians. Nebuchadnezzar then marched to- 
606. wards Syria and Palestine, and reunited both pro* 

Nebuchadnezzar vinces to his domini<»s. He took Jerusalem, and 
takes away the trea- Carried away many captives, and much treasure, 
aure from the tem- including the sacred vessels of the temple. 

^^®* Mattaniah or Zedekiah, the third in succession from 

Jehoiakim, attempting to effect the independence of 
Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar appeared before the walls of that city. 
The inhabitants, trusting to expected succour from 
588. the Egyptians, maintained an obstinate resistance 

a^nT^^jS^sa. ^^' nearly a year. The city was at length taken 
agam a^^a erosa- ^^ gtorm, when the Vengeance of the Babylonians 
was wreaked upon its inhabitants. The children 
of the Jewish king were murdered in the presence of their father, 
his eyes were then put out, and he was carried eaptive to Baby- 
lon. The inhabitants and the remaining treasures were carried 
away, and the temple, the buildings and the fortifications, levelled to 
the dust. 

Four years after the destruction of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar 
again marched into Syria and besieged Tyre. But it was not until 
after thirteen years that he made himself master of that strong and 
opulent city. Before he obtained possession of it, the inhabitants re. 
tired with their most valuable effects to an island, a short distance 
from the city, where they built a new town. Enraged at the length 
of time spent before Tyre, and at the loss of its 
invades^and ravages ^j^ Nebuchadnezzar invadcd Egypt, and was un- 
consciously made the instrument of God's wrath 
upon the impious Pharaoh. 

Egypt, until this time, had been among the most powerful, and 
warlike of the nations, but was now rent with intestine divisions, 
and weakened by rebellion. Taking advantage of this, the Babylo- 
nian monarch marched through it, his footsteps being everywhere 
marked with the most horrible devastation. He destroyed the inhabit- 
ants, and loaded himself with their spoils. Forty years were not 
sufficient to repair the ravages which he made. 

On his return to Babylon, his mind being lifled ^ 
^^^^ani^hme?"'* "P' ^^ ^^ ^®*^ hardened with pride, the Almighty 
pama men deposed him from his kingly throne, and drove him 

frmn the dwellings of men. His body was wet with the dew of 
heaven, and he ate the food of beasts, until he knew that God ruleth 
over the kingdoms of men. 

4 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MEDIA. 

On the dissolution of the ancient Assyrian empire, Media, which 
then became an independent nation, was divided 
710. into tribes, and had no settled fonn of gorerament. 

Dejoces eeiabiwhc* Dcjoces established the first monarchy. His efforts 
the empire of Media. ^^^^ directed to the improvement of the savage and 
licentious manners of his people ; and he succeeded, during a reign 
of fifly-three years, in preserving the nation in peace* He founded 
the city of Ecbatana, and made it the capital of his kingdom. De- 
joces was succeeded by his son Phraortes. 

Phraortes extended the kingdom of Media, by the 

658. conquest of Persia, and subjected to his dominions 

Phraortes wnqncrs ^Imost all Upper Asia, from Mount Taurus to the 

river Halys. He attacked the Assyrians, but 

was defeated on the plains of Ragna by Nebuchadnezzar, the As. 

Syrian king, who then marched into the' heart of 

Put to death by Ne- Media, destroyed Ecbatana, and having taken Phra- 

Duciiadnezzar « ^ 

ortes prisoner, caused him to be put to death. 

634. Cyaxares, his son and successor, invaded Assyria, 

Cyaxares, hia eue- defeated the Assyrian army, and laid siege to Nine- 

"^'^ne^h*^^" ^*' veh. But he was recalled by the danger which 

gathered over his own kingdom. A formidable 

•people, known by the name of Scythians, had in- 



624. 

Conquered by the 



vaded Media, and threatened to overspread all Asia. 
ScythiaM. ""^ Cyaxares hastened to the relief of his people, but 

was vanquished by the barbarians. 
For the space of twenty. eight, years, the Scythians spread desola- 
tion through all Upper Asia ; they^overran Palestine, and advanced 
towards Egypt, from the invasion of which they were diverted by 
valuable gifts from the king. 

The Modes, unable to expel them by open force, at length resorted 
to stratagem. The principal Sc3rthians were in- 
"S.nsT:7J^ ^^ '« a fe««» ^here they were nuide intoxicated 
With wme, and m this condition many were massa- 
cred. The repiainder fleeing to the king of Lydia, (a kingdom now 
rising to consequence) he afforded them protection. 
Cyaxares at war This embroiled Cyaxares in a war with the Lydians, 

with the Lydians. ^i^j^j,^ ^^^^ g^^ y^^^^ ^^ ^^^^j^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 

both sides, was terminated by peace. Cyaxares no sooner found 
himself established in his kingdom, and again at peace, than his 
thoughts reverted to his favourite enterprise, the destruction of Nine. 
veh. 
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He now entered into alliance with Nabopolassar, who had revolted 
612. ^'^^^ ^^ ^^^S ^^ Assyriay and established himself 

CjaxaretftiidNabo. as an independent kin^ in Babylon. Their united 

piamar destroy Ni- anxiies laid siege to Niverehy and effected its entire 
°®^<^- destruction. Saraeus, the reigning king, was killed, 

and Cyazares soon made himself master of all the other cities of the 

kingdom. 



CHAPTER III. 

GREECE. 



752. The States of Greece, during the early part of 

States of Greece at this period, Were engag^ in wars among them- 

war with each other, g^lyes. 

The Spartans, under the laws of Lycurgus, had increased in power, 
and become the terrour of the surrounding states. The Argives 
(people of Argos), the Arcadians, and especially 
743. the MessenianSft suffered from their desire of coa* 

' ^** Messenian quest. Their war with Messenia contmued twenty 
^^^' years, during which they entirely subdued that 

nation. For forty years the Messenians remained in bonda{(e. 
At length, Aristomenes, a powerful leader, arose, 
685. and attempted the rescue of his country. The 

Second Metsenian gecond Messenian war commenced in 685, and con- 
^*^' tinued fourteen years. After having fought, thi^ 

years, with great bravery, and defeated the Spartans in several en- 
gagements, Aristomenes was forced to throw himself into Eira, a 
strong fortress near the sea^ Here he had maintained himself during 
a siege of eleven years, when the Lacedaemonian commander, finding 
a post which had been deserted by its guard one stormy night, occu* 
pied it with his troops. Aristomenes struggled, two 
Aristamenes. days and three nights, to regain it. Finding himself 
foiled, and the people suffering with hunger, he 
formed a column, in the centre of which he put the women and chil- 
dren, and resolutely demanded a passage out of the place. His 
enemies saw that he was rendered desperate, and suffered him to re. 
treat to Arcadia. A part of the Messenians were made helots or 
Mewcnians found ^laves, a part received the protection of their allies, 
Rhegium and Mes- the Arcadians, but many migrated to Italy and Si- 
sina. oily, and there founded Rhegium and Messina. 

Athens was gradually assuming a republican form of government. 
After a succession of twelve her^itary archons, the term of office 
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was limited to ten years, the archcms still to be 

^4. chosen from the family of Codnis. Nine arehons 

Poim of the Artie- ^^^ subsequently chosen in place of one, and the 

""^ chMged"^"' tenn of office limited to one year. They were at first 

elected by the suffrages of the people, afterwards 

by lot among the nobles. FactioQ and discord pre- 

624. Tailing, a reform was needed, and a code of &w» 

l>«*«>^™» «^« was made by Draco. By this code the smallest 

^^ ofience and the most enormous crime were alike 

punished with death or banishment. It has, very properly, been 

termed the bloody code. 

Thirty years after Draco, when the Athenians^ 
598. |)y the rigour and injustice of his laws^ were plunged 

®°*°" S^*"*^ " ^^ confusion and misery, the wise Solon was ap^ 
pointed Archon, with the power of reforming the 
state* His first attempt was to settle the quarrels between the rich 
and the poor. In order to remove the evils which arose from the 
debts of the poor, and the power of their creditors^ 
Lawsof SoloD. he lowered the interest of mcmey, raised its nomi- 
nal value, and deprived creditors of power over the 
persons of debtors or those of their fiimilies. He divided the people 
into four classes according to their wealth. Only the first three 
classes, composed of the rich, could hold public ofiices; but the 
feurth had an equal vote in the assembly of the people. 

The nine arehons were continued as chief magistrates, but asso- 
ciated with them, was a council or senate^ and nothing could be 
brought before the people which had not been first discussed in this 
body. The members of the senate were chosen annually by lot 
from the first three classes of citizens, and consisted of lour hundred 
persons. The assembly of the people comprised the four classes of 
citizens, and possessed the power of deciding upon war or peace, of 
choosing the magistrates, and of deliberating upon the subjects pro- 
posed by the senate. 

Solon restored and augmented the power of the 
594. Areopagus^ making it the supreme court of judi- 

^"'^^'tolr^d'^ cature. It was composed of those who had held 
***^^ " ^ the office of archon with honour and dignity, and its 

members retained their place for lilb. The reputation of this court 
for justice and integrity was so great, that, it is said, even the Romans 
referred causes to its decision. The laws of Sok)n allowed the Athe- 
mans to dispose of their estates by will ; previous to this time no 
such provision had been made. 

But these wise regulations did not long restrain the restless spirit 
of the Athenians. In a few years, Pisistiatus, a descendant of the 
ancient kings, and a relation of Solon, by his insinuating manners, his 
great pretences to zeal for equality among the citizens, and abhorrence 
of all innovation, had made himself the most popular man ki Athens. 

660. By an artifice he succeeded in obtaining privi- 

Pi«i«trata«,t3firaiitof Jeges of a pecuHar kind. Appearing one day in 

Athens. ^y^^ market place, bloody and covered with wounds» 
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he declared he had received them from his enemies, by whom he had 
been way-laid. The people believed his life had been thus exposed 
in consequence of his zeal fi>r the public good. An assembly was 
called, and a guard of My soldiers voted to him for the security of 
his person. Soon after this, augmenting the number of his guard, 
he seized the Acropolis, or citadel, exiled all who would not submit 
to him, and made himself tyrant* of Athens. 

Pisistratus was twice expelled, but finding means to rdnstate him* 
self, he reigned seventeen years in peace. He governed in a mild 
and equable manner, not attempting any &rther alterati(xis in the 
constitution of Solon. He established a public library, and made 
the Athenians acquainted with the poems of Homer, whidi he col- 
lected, and ordered to be read at the public feasts. 

Pisistratus was succeeded by his sons, Hippias and 

521. Hipparchus. Their united reign, at first popular, 

HippiasMd^Hip. ^gjj^ ^^QY a £q^ years, terminated by the assassina- 

^^ "* tion of Hipparchus. The assassins were Harmo- 

dius and his intimate friend Aristogiton. They chose, for the scene 

of the murder, a religious festival. They were both slain in the 

tumult which ensued. 

From this time, the government of Hippias exhibits a jealous and 

cruel policy. The Alcmeonidae, a powerful family who had been 

banished from Athens, uniting with Cleomenes, the reigning king of 

Sparta, advanced at the head of a large army, and 

Hippias expelled, joined by Other exiles who had sofiered from the 

cruelty of Hippias, laid siege to Athens. Hippias 

€Uid his family fled from Attica and went to Sardis, then under the 

government of Darius, king of Persia. 

But the expulsion of the tyrants did not immediately restore peace 
to Athens. Glisthenes, one of the AlcmeonidsB, and 
510. Isagoras, one of this prmcipal citizens, placed them- 

Pactions in Athens, selves at the head of two considerable factions. 

The former w(mi the people to his party, while the latter called in 
to his aid the Lacedsemonians. Glisthenes, while in power, under- 
mined the constitution of Solon, by introducing certain alterations 
pleasing to the populace^ He increased the number of tribes from 
four to ten, and enacted that fifly should be chosen 

^T^ created^""" ^^^^ ®^^^ ^^^ *^ Constitute the senate, from this 
time, called the council of five hundred. 

* The Greeks employed the word tyrant, in a sense different fiom its modem ac- 
ceptation. With them, it denoted a person who had obtained the sovereignty in a 
republic, but it had no reference to the abuse of power. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERSIA.— THE EMPIRE OF CYRUS. 

Section I. 

Persia, until the time of Cyrus, consialed of twelve tribes, who 
inhabited only one province of the vast territory which has since 
borne this name. Of these tribes, the Pasargadse, to which Camby- 
ses, the father of Cyrus belonged, was the most noble. The Per- 
sians inhabited a mountainous region, were hardy and vigorous, and 
the most warlike of all the nations subject to the Medes. 

The power of Asia was at this tinie divided between Babylon, 
Media, and Lydia. Croesus, the king of Lydia, was renowned for 
his wealth, and had subjected to his power all the colonies in Asia 
Minor. With the exception of Lycia and Cilicia, his domink)ns ex- 
tended over all Asia west of the Halys« Babylcm, under the suc- 
cessors of Nebuchadnezzar, had been declining in power. 

Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, a Persian noble, 

Cyru» uaites the ^^ Mandane, the daughter of Astyages, king of 

&e«i« Media. The Persian tribes united in him, as their 

chief or king, and he effected the union of the Per- 
sian and Median kingdoms. The victories of Cyrus over the Ar- 
menians aroused the jealousy of the neighbouring sovereigns. A 
coalition was formed between the kings of Babylon, Egypt, and 

Lydia, and a battle fought between the Persians and 

i^^'^il Cyr^^'^u ^^^^^ allied forces at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, in 

rictorious. which the fortune of Cyrus prevailed. He soon 

made himself master of Sardis, the capital of Lydia, 

548. seized upon the vast riches of CrcESus, and took 

Cymsco^nquersSar. y^ prisoner. Thus terminated the kingdom of 

Lydia. To render his conquests more secure, Cy- 
rus sought to extinguish the national spirit of the Lydians, by the 
introduction of a foreign dress ; and to weaken their warlike habits, 
by luxury and effeminacy. 

Having reduced all Asia Minor, he now carried the war into the 
Babylonian empire, and in a pitched battle, defeated Labyactus, called 

in scripture Belshazzar. Belshazzar retreated to 
Besieges Bal>ylon. y^ capital, which Cyrus immediately besieged. 
Thinking it impossible to take the city by storm or siege, he devised 
the following stratagem. At evening he ordered his men to open 
certain great receptacles prepared by former sovereigns to draw off 
the water of the river in seasons of inundation. The channel of the 
Euphrates sochi became dry. Belshazzar, secure in the strength of 
his city, had that night made a great feast for his nobles, and in the 
disorder of the festival, the gates of brass which had closed the descent 
to the river, had been left open ; the troops of Cyrus, passing over 
its bed, were socm in the heart of the city. 
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In the mean time^ the effeminate monarch had been awakened from 
his dream of pleasure and security, by a mysterious appearance. A 
hand had written on the wall in characters of divine vengeance— 
« Mene tekel." Daniel, severe in youthful sanctity, fearlessly read 
to him their prophetic import, '< Thou art weight in the balance, 
and found wanting." At this dread moment, the troops of Cyrus 
were at hand, to verify the words of the prophet." Almost without 
Beiflhazzar Biain ^sistance, they took the city, and slew the sentenced 
Belshazzar. 
^^3* The Babylonian empire now passed into the hands 

S^S^Ti^ of'u^ ^^ ^® Medes and Persians, Cyrus gave the gov- 
Medesand Pereians. emment of Babylon to Darius, a Mede of the royal 
family. After his death, Cyrus resumed the gov- 
ernment himself. He permitted the Jews, who were still in captivity 
in Babylon, to return to Jerusalem, and not only aa- 
^*ljtem^ebim*™ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ rebuilding their temple, which had 
™ '* *' been destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, but restored 
its sacred vessels. 

Cyrus extended his dominions from the river Indus to the JEgean 

Sea, and from the Caspian and Euxine Seas, to Ethiopia and the Sea 

of Arabia. He was a great and virtuous king, and his name was 

long held in reverence among the nations of the 

529. east. He was killed in an expedition against the 

Cyrus killed. gcythians. 

Cambyses, his son, succeeded him. This cruel 
Camby sea reigns, prince extended his dominions by the conquest of 
Sgyptf and put to death its king. From a jealousy of his brother 
Smerdis, he ordered his assassination. During the absence of Cam- 
byses, a Magian calling himself Smerdis, pretending to have escaped 
the intended assassination, seized upon the throne of Persia. The 
imposition was at length discovered, cuid Smerdis dethroned and kil- 
led. 

The royal family becoming extinct by the death 

522. of Cambyses, Darius Hystaspes, a Persian noble- 

^"^'^ "^fi^P^* man, was raised to the throne. He recovered Bab- 

aaoRoda the uuroae. 'ii*it-i »•»/• i r» 

ylon, which had revolted from the Persian dominion. 
Afler the reduction of Babylon, Darius made preparations for a war 
against the Scythians. 

The Scythians who inhabited the north of Eu- 
Scythiana. ^^p^^ though a barbarous, were reputed a virtuous 

people. They were unacquainted with the arts and sciences, igno- 
rant of agriculture, without settled habitations, and like the nomadic 
tribes of Asia, wandered from country to country, as the wants 
of their families and flocks required ; removing their wives and 
children in a kind of wagg(His covered with the skins oi animals^ 
which at other times formed their simple habitations^ 
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Section II. 

496. Darius, with a £>rmidable army, having passed 

Darius invadei the Danube, left his bridge of boats in charge of his 

Scythia. Ionian allies, with permission, if he did not come 

back in three months, to destroy the bridge, and return to their coun* 

try. 

The Scythians, on learning that Darius had crossed the Danube, 
sent away their wives and children with their flocks, to the northern 
Scythians waste the part of their country. They then laid waste the 
coootry. region through which the Peraians must pass, con- 

suming the forage, and destroying the wells and 
springs. Having done this, they marched towards their enemy, not 
with the view of giving him battle, but of drawing him into an ambus- 
cade. Darius advanced. At length a herald from the Sc3rthian 
prince appeared, bringing to him a present of a bird, 
Present of the Scy- j^ mouse, a froff, and five arrows. One of his offi- 

tliianff to Darius. j i ^i . i > i i 

cers expounded the enigma, which the messenger 

refused to do. ** Know," said he, " that unless you can fly in the 

air like birds, or hide yourself in the earth like mice, or swim the 

• water like frogs, you shall in no wise be able to escape the arrows 

of the Scythians." 

The Persian army^ amid the barren steppes of the North, and an- 
. noyed by the wily enemy, becoming disheartened, 

Danus returns. ^j^^jj. monarch was compelled to relinquish his im- 
prudent enterprise, and retrace his steps towards the Danube. 

The Persians having, as usual, lighted fires in their camp, the 
Scythians did not discover their retreat till morning, when they imme- 
diately despatched a body of troops to persuade the lonians to destroy 
the bridge over the Danube. Being acquainted with the passes and 
shortest routes through the country, they arrived there before Dariua 
and bis army. 

A consultation of the Grecian chiefs was held, many of whom, be- 
lieving that the destruction of Darius would procure the future inde- 
pendence of their own states, were in favour of destroying the bridge. 
It had been the policy of the Persian monarchs to establish tyrants, or 
kings, in the Persian colonies, and cities of Asia-Minor, to whom the 
people unwillingly submitted. Hystoeus, tyrant of Miletus, now rep- 
resented to the other chiefs the danger of destro3dng the power of 
Darius, which was the only safeguard of their own. 
'*Tba!'' ^® prevailed, and Darius recrossed the Danube in 

safety. 

Leaving Megabys^s, one of his generals, with part of his army, 

destined for the conquest of Thrace and Macedonia, he retired with 

the rest of his troops to Sardis. Macedonia and Thrace were soon 

- . conquered, and added to the Persian dominions. 

lonians revolt. ^^^^^^ ^^^jg p^^^ ^^^ lonians, who had for some time 

been subject to the Persians, headed by Aristagoras, tyrant of Miletus, 
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revolted from Darius, and despatched ambassadors to the several 
states of Greece to implore their aid. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, re- 
fused to engage in the war, but the Athenians, ofiended with Darius 

for having given refuge to Hippias, their banished 
At heniaM enter into j^j^g^ j^^^j demanding his restoration to the throne, 
* *"l^ial»! * ^'^^ willingly entered into an alliance with the loni- 

ans. To render the revolt against the Persians 
more formidable, by engaging the people heartily in their cause^ 
Aristagoras travelled through all Ionia, prevailing upon the tyrants to 

restore the freedom of the cities, of which he himself 
^"""Siteuli'*"*^ ^^ ^^ example by liberating MQetus. 

* ""' In the third year of the war, thelonians collected 

a fleet, and sailed for Ephesus. Leaving their ships at that place, 

they marched to Sardis, which they took, and hav* 
^^* ing driven Artaphemes, the Persian governor, into 

Sardis burnt ^^ citadel, they set fire to the city. 

The lonians now marched for Ephesus, but the 
Greeks defeated. Persian and Lydian armies overtook and defeated 
them with great slaughter. The Atheni&ns now recalled their ships, 
and refused to engage any further In the war. 

Miletus being the centre of the Ionian confederacy, Artaphenes re- 
solved to concentrate his ferces, and besiege the place. 

The lonians discovering hiis design, fortified th6 
^**^ lletoT"^ ^*- city, and prepared for a long siege ; at the same 

time resolving to engage the Persians at sea. The 
Ionian fleet, consisting of three hundred and fifly-three vessels, was 
assembled at Lade, a small island near Miletus. The Persian fleet 
was far superior in numbers, but so skilful were the Greeks consid- 
ered in maritime affairs, that the Persian commander dared not haz- 
ard an engagement, until he had sought to corrupt the diflerent squad- 
rons of which the Ionian fleet was composed. He promised indem- 
nity to those countries whose vessels should forsake the Ionian cause, 
and threatened utter destruction to the places whose fleets should ad* 
here to it. All, but the Samians, stood firm in their devotion to the 

common cause. They, in the commencement of thQ 

Navd^victoiy of the ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ flj^j^j^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

ships, forty-nine deserted. The Samian people difik 
approved the treachery of their admiral, and ordered the names of the 
eleven captains who disobeyed his c<Mnmands, to be recorded on a 
pillcu: erected by the commonwealth. Though the lonians,, and most 
of the allies fought with bravery, the battle was lost. 
491. Miletus was soon after taken by assault. Its m- 

^''^""iJjSr ^^^ habitants were put to the sword ; and its buildings 
and temples burnt. 
The Persians now spread devastation through the towns and coun- 
try, to the shores of the Hellespont. 

The resentment of Darius was enkmdled against the Grecian states* 
not only for the destruction of Sardis, but for their intention to destroy 
his bridge of boats. 
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Two years after the Persians had recovered Mi- 
Artaphcrncs repia- j^^^g^ Artaphemes, the Persian governor, was re. 
ced by Mardomus. ^^^^ ^^ Mardonius, a young nobleman who had 
married a daughter of Darius, appointed in his place. Being 
furnished with a large army, and a powerful fleet, he was directed to 

491. carry the war into Greece. His land army crossed 

Mardoaius oonquen the Hellespont, and recovered Macedonia and 

Thrace. Thrace. 

His fleet, in doubling Mount Athos, was exposed to a violent storm, 
in which three hundred ships, and twenty thousand men, were lost. 
The season was advanced, and the Persians for the time relinquished 
the enterprise, and returned to Asia. 



CHAPTER V. 
GREECE.— THE PERSIAN WAR. 

Section I. 



Greece was at this time composed of a number of small and inde- 
pendent states, connected with each other by no bond of interest or 
obligation, but often engaged in feuds and hostilities. Sparta and 
Athens having obtained a pre-eminence over the other states, were 
ever jealous of each other. The invasion of the Persians, united them 
in one common effort to repel the invaders ; and thus by awakening 
in them a national spirit, laid the foundation of their 
491. future greatness. The year following the invasion 

mfi'bn ^G ""^ ^^ Mardonius, Darius sent heralds into Greece, de- 
mission recce, j^j^^^jijjg ^f ^n the cities, earth, and water, the usual 
form in which the Persians exacted submission. Thebes, ^gina, 
and many of the cities and islands submitted ; but Athens and Sparta 
resented the demand, and in the one place th0 heralds were thrown 
into a cave, in the other into a well, and bade to procure there the 
earth and water which they wanted. 

Darius, in the mean time, had made vigorous preparations for the 

war. Datis, with Artaphemes, son of the former 

DatisandArtapher. governor of Lydia, was appointed to succeed Mar- 

nes succeed Mardo- © . mi. j .l j Z*^ l - xr- --tu 

nius. donius. They departed from Asia Mmor with a 

fleet of five or six hundred ships, and an army of 
five hundred thousand men. Having taken the islands of the iE^ean 
sea, they proceeded to Etruria, a city of EuboBa, which had greatly 
incensed Darius by its participation in the Ionian revolt. Having re- 
duced the city to ashes, and sent the inhabitants in chains to Persia, 
the Persians under the guidance of Hippias, the banished king of 
Athens, advanced towards Attica, and landed on the narrow plain of 
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Marathon. The Spartans, from some superstitious 
Battle of Marathon, f^^^ ^^^ uDwilling to join the little band of Athe- 
nians till after the full moon. In Miltiades, the Athenians possessed 
a commander capable of directing the energies d*the republic, and 
infusing into the breasts of the people something of his own self-devo. 
ting spirit. He had formerly been tyrant of the Chersonesus, and 
having accompanied Darius in his Scythian expedition, was acquaint- 
ed with the Persian mode of warfare. This intrepid hero did not even 
await the approach of the Persians, but marched onward to Mara- 
thon with his little army of 10,000 heroes, and prepared with alacrity 
lor the onset of the Persian host, which was ten times his own in num- 
ber. The strength of the Persian army consisted much in its caval- 
ry, and the prudent Miltiades had drawn up his forces on a narrow 
plain, where cavalry had no opportunity for actic«. Datis, the Per- 
sian commander, was aware of his disadvantageous position, but trust- 
ing to the superiority of his forces, concluded to hazard an engage, 
ment. On the signal for battle, the Athenians advanced running, at 
once engaging the enemy in close fight. The whole Persian army 
retreat^ in disorder to the ships. The Athenians pursued, set many 
of the ships on lire, and took seven on the shore. Hippias fell fighting 
in the Persian ranks. Twelve thousand Persians are said to have 
either been killed in the battle, or in the pursuit which followed, 
while the loss of the Greeks was estimated at no more than two hun- 
dred. An Athenian soldier, finding the victory secure, left the field 
of battle, covered with blood, and such was his exhaustion on reach- 
ing the city, that he could only exclaim, " Rejoice, rejoice, the victo- 
ry is ours," when he fell dead at the feet of the magistrate. 

Miltiades now obtained of the Athenians a fleet of 
MiUia(^ beaieges geventy ships, with the design of punishing those 
'^^ islands which had favoured the Persians. He Icdd 

siege to Pares, but having received a dangerous wound in attempt- 
ing to enter the town, he raised the siege and re- 
488. turned to Athens. On the accusation of one of 

Tried for treachery, ^y^Q citizens, this benefactor of Greece was tried 
an les m prison. ^^ treachery in raising the siege. He was fined 
fifty talents, and, being unable to pay this sum, was thrown into pris- 
on, where he died of the wounds which he received in the service of 
his ungrateful country. His son, the excellent Cimon, paid the fine, 
and obtained the body of his father for burial. 

Darius now set about preparing a more powerful 
Daiius meditates armament, intending to lead the expedition in per- 

aiioihcr expedition ^tm. u j t. • i • ^l 

against Greece. ^^' Three years had been occupied m these pre- 
parations, when the attention of the monarch was 
called to the revolt of Egypt. His death occurring about this period, 
put an end to his schemes for the subjugation of Greece. 

MgQ Xerxes, his eldest son, upon whom he settled the 

Xerxes king of succession, first devoted himself to the recovery of 

Persia. Egypt, which he effected in the second year of his 
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reign. He next prepared for the invasion of Greece, 
'^'•P^^*"^'^ and after four years, in which he had gathered an 

army from ail parts c^ his empire, he commenced 
his march towards the Hellespont. 

In order to ruin the Greeks more efiectuaHy, he had persuaded the 

Carthaginians, now a powerful people, to make war 
•'^'rf^ G^tn "P^** ^® Grecian colonies in Sicily and Italy. 
"^ ^ ^J^ ^^^^ Xerxes passed the winter at Sardis, from whence he 

sent heralds to all the Grecian states, except Athens 
and Lacedsmon, demanding earth and water. The Thessalians, and 
some others, submitted. 

In the spring, Xerxes at the head of an army, said to have been 
greater than was ever collected either before or since his time, ad. 

vanced towards Greece. A bridge of boats had 
481 . been made, at a vast expense, for the passage of the 

Crowes the Hellet. host acro^s the Hellespont. The width of the 
^° strait, which is nearly a mile, and the rapidity of the 

current, rendered the undertaking as useless as it was difficult and 
dangerous. The bridge was destroyed by a violent stonn, and 
Xerxes, in a fit of passion, ordered the workmen to be put to death, 
and the rebellious sea to be scourged with three hundred lashes, and 
chains to be thrown into it. Another bridge was however soon com* 
pleted, and the army having occupied seven days and seven night&r in 
the passage, were all landed in Europe. Having crossed the Thra- 

cian Chersonesus, and arrived at Dor, a city at the 
Reviews his array, ^q^^^ ^f ^^^ Hebrus, Xerxes reviewed his army. 
His infantry amounted to 1,700,000, and his cavalry to 80,000. His 
fleet, when he lefl Asia, consisted of 1207 vessels, of three banks of 
oars, each carrying two hundred fighting men. The European 
nations had added to his fleet 20 vessels, each carrying 200 men ; 
besides which there were small gallies, transport ships, and vessels 
carrying provisions, amounting to 3000. 

Great was the terrour which the advance of this 

me^l^^f^r^^- formidable army Spread among the Grecians. The 

taDce. Athenians and Lacedaemonians stood almost alone 

in their resistance. Ambassadors were dispatched 
to Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, who, by his superior ability, had 
made himself the most powerful Grecian potentate of his time, and 
also to the neighbouring state of Argos, and to the isles of Corcyra 
and Crete. From each an unfavourable answer was returned. 

The Athenians consulted the oracle of Delphi. The most favour, 
able answer which could be obtained, was, that when all else was 
destroyed, their wooden walls might preserve them. This, Themis, 
tocles, who now took the lead in Athens, gladly interpreted to signify 
their ships. After the battle of Marathon, this profound politician, 
foreseeing the probable continuance of the war, had sought to increase 
the maritime power of the Athenians. At his suggestion they had 
appropriated the revenues of some silver mines which had usually 
been distributed among the people, to the building of an hundred gal. 
lies. On the first alarm of the powerful Persian invasion they had 
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doubled their number of ships. To this fleet, Athens was now in- 
debted for her preservation. 

Themistocles was appointed to the command of the Athenian navy; 
while Eurybiades, a Spartan, was commander-in-chief of the whole 
naval force of the allies. In the present danger, Athens and Mgina. 
had become reconciled, and all internal divisions were healed. 

Section II. 

484. Themistocles now joined in soliciting the return 

Aristides recalled. of Aristides, a man whose banishment he had been 
active in procuring. Aristides had, in the war with Darius, been of 
great service to the state, and by the spotless integrity of his charac- 
ter, had acquired the sur-name of the Just. He returned at the 
call of his country and united with Themistocles in promoting its 
interests. 

The Persian army had marched, at its ease, and without opposition, 
through Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly, compelling every city 
through which it passed, to prepare for it splendid entertainments. 

Such an unresisting submission rendered it quite unprepared for 
the resistance which it encountered at the narrow pass of Ther- 
mopylae.* 

Here Leonidas, the Spartan king, at the head of only five thousand 
regular troops, was posted. Xerxes, hearing that the Spartans had 
taken possession of this pass, sent a message to them, signifying that 
it was the Athenians only with whom he was at war, and desiring 
them to lay down their arms ; " Tell him to come and take them," 
was the reply of the Spartan king. The Persians 
Persians repulsed, made repeated attacks, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter by the irresistible valour and firmness of the Grecian pha- 
lanx.f After three days, the Persians were conducted by a base 
and treacherous Greek, to a secret path which led to the top of a 
mountain overlooking and commanding the Sparbm position. When 
Leonidas was apprised of this event, he saw that it was impossible, 
effectually to repulse the enemy ; but he determined to sacrifice 
himself for his country ; believing that his self-devotion would show 
the Persians, with whom they had to contend, and his example enkindle 
480. the enthusiasm of his countrymen. Besides, the 

Battle of Thermopy- oracle had declared that either Sparta or her king 
l». must perish. Reserving his three hundred Spar- 

tans, who were emulous of sharing his fate, he dismissed the others. 
Without a hope either of conquest or escape, this little band advanced 

* This was a narrow pass between Mount (Eta and the sea, leading from Thessaly 
into Phocis. It derived its name from two Greek words, thermce, warm springs, of 
which there were several near by, and pyl(B, gates. Through this narrow way, not 
wide enough for two chariots to pass each other, the Persian land forces were obliged 
to march, on their way to Attica. ' 

t A square battalion or body of soldiers, with their shields joined and pikes cros- 
sing each other ; and so closely arranged in rank and file, as to render it exceedingly 
difficult to break it. It sometimes consisted of 8,000 or 10,000 men, but frequenUy 
of a smaller number. 

5 
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to the onset, determined to sell their lives at a dear price. Leonidas 
was one of the first who fell. His soldiers, roused to fury, rallied 
around his body, and fought till 20,000 Persians were slain. Only 
one of the three hundred remained to carry the news. He was despfeed^ 
while Sparta rejoiced over her patriot sons who nobly fell at Ther- 
mopylae. 

The fleet of Xerxes had followed the movements of the land 
forces, and lay near them, on the northern coast 
^^est^o'ed b T^^ ^^ EuboBa. Though a storm had destroyed above 
^^"^storm/ * ^^^ ^^ ^^ vessels, his naval strength was still su- 
perior to the Grecian. Several engagements had 
taken place between them, which, though not decisive, were favourable 
to the Athenians, and served to animate their spirits. News of the 
battle of Thermopylae, induced the Grecian fleet to 
^esabrif EuiIJr* withdraw from the neighbourhood of the Persian, 
u xBa. y^Yiich now took possession of Euboea. Before the 
Greeks departed, Themistocles passed through all the places where 
the enemy would probably lemd to obtain water and provision, and 
left, engraven upon the rocks and stones, addresses to the lonians, 
urging them to abandon the cause of the Persians, and to come over 
to the party of their fathers, reminding them that the present inva- - 
sion of Greece was produced by its exertions for the liberty of the 
lonians. 

Xerxes burns the ci- Xerxes, advancing through Phocis, burnt its cities, 
ties of Phocis. and laid waste the country. 

The inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, forgetfulof the claims of their 
allies, thought only of preserving their own country. With this view, 
they set about fortifying the Peloponnesus, intending to prevent the 
progress of the Persian army, by means of a strong wall extending 
across the isthmus from the gulf of Corinth to the gulf of Athens. 
Had not a different spirit guided the Athenian councils, this timid and 
selfish policy, by separating the confederates, would have ended in 
the entire subjugation of Greece. "When the Athenians found them, 
selves deserted and unable to withstand alone the Persian army, instead 
of submitting to the invaders, which, by depriving the other states of 
the aid of their fleet, would have msured the destruction of the Pe- 
loponnesus, they immediately determined upon abandoning their 
city. Almost all the male citizens now went on 
Tdr fll^r ^ ^^^^ !^® ships, believing these to be the wooden 
walls intended by the oracle. The protection oi 
the city was solemnly committed to Minerva, and the women and 
children were sent to Salamis and -^gina. Xerxes now advanced 
to the destruction of Athens, burnt the citadel, and 
-Xerxes takes Athens, slaughtered the few remaining Athenians, who had 
valiantly defended it. The finest paintings and statuary which adorn- 
ed this beautiful city, he ^ent to adorn Susa, now the capital of his 
own dominions. 

The chief commander of the Grecian fleet, Eurybiades, a Spar- 
tan, with most of the confederates, were anxious to retreat to the 
isthmus of Corinth, near which the Grecian land forces were stationed. 
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But Themistocles, who commanded the Athenian navy, urged the 
necessity of maintaining their advantageous position in the narrow 
strait of Salamis. His threat of abandoning the armament with the 
Athenian vessels, if a contrary resolution was adopted, induced the 
other commanders to remain. To hasten an engagement, Themisto- 
cles caused the Persians to be informed that the Greeks were in no 
condition to encounter them, and were about to sail away. 

As the crafty Themistocles had foreseen, the Persians, to prevent 
the escape of the Greeks, sent their vessels to occupy both ends of the 
strait. Aristides, who was at iEgina, on learning the movements of 
the Persians, procured a passage to Salamis. On his arrival, the offi. 
cers were discussing the expediency of a retreat, but he informed 
them that the entrances of the strait were already in the hands of the 
Persians. 

Nothing was now left to the Greeks but united resistance. The 
Persian fleet was far superior in number to theirs. The land army, 
with Xerxes at its head, was drawn up on the Attic 
The Greeks victori- shore. The vain monarch, confident that he should 
oos at Salamis. ^ut witness an easy conquest, was struck with as- 
tonishment and dismay when he found the valour of 
the Greeks prevailing, and at length beheld the destruction and flight 
of his mighty armament. Alarmed for his personal safety, he was 
seized with an eager desire to escape from a country where victory 
itself had been to him scarcely more than another name for defeat. 
Fearing, from some secret advices, that his bridge across the Helles- 
pont might be destroyed, he hastened his departure ; 
Xerxes flees. leaving 300,000 of his best forces under Mardoni- 
us, by which he still hoped to complete the subju- 
gation of Greece. Owing to the appearance of disease among the 
troops which he had retained, he left them all, and with only a few 
attendants, hurried forward ; finding his bridge across the Hellespont 
destroyed, he did not stop to chastise the sea, a second time, but cross- 
ed it in a small fishing boat. 

The remains of the Persian fleet were stationed at Samos, to pre- 
vent the revolt of some of the provinces of Asia Minor, and Mardo- 
nius with his troops retired into Thessaly to winter tjuarters. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians, who, following the steps of the 
Phoenicians, from whom they sprang, had made themselves wealthy 
by commerce, and powerful on the sea ; believing that the Greek 
colony in Sicily might at this time be made an easy prey, as they 
could hope for no assistance from the mother country, attacked them 
by sea ; and also landed an army on the island of Sicily. Grelon, 
commanding in person, defeated the land forces ; while his brother 
Hiero, who commanded the naval armament, obtained a victory over 
them at sea, on the same day, as is generally believed, that the Greeks 
defeated the Persians at Salamis. 



Mardonius sends an 
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Section IIL 

The following spring, Mardonius despatched an enK 
emboss to Athens ^^issy to Athens, to persuade the Athenians to sepa- 
^ rate themselves from the Grecian confederacy. 

The Spartans now feiiring the effect of that selfish policy which hcul 
left the Athenians to struggle alone, despatched messengers to assure 
them of their determination to send them immediate succours, and 
offering to support, during the remainder of the war, the Athenian 
women and children. Finally, they besought the Athenians not to sa- 
crifice Grecian freedom to the security of their own city. To the 
emissaries of Mardonius, Aristides, who was now at the head of aficdrs^ 
returned a respectful but decided negative. To the Lacedaemonians, 
he replied, that the Athenians would depend on their own resources 
for the support of their families, and the continuance of the war, but 
requested them to send their promised succours into BcDotia, to prevent 
the retaking of Athens. 

Mardonius, on learning the result of his negocia- 

**"'^Attfca"^^ tion, advanced into Attica, laying waste the whole 

country. The Athenians receiving no succours 

from their allies, again abandoned their city, and retired to Salamis. 

After a second rejection of his offers by the Athe- 

^'^^^ nians, Mardonius now consigned their city to de- 

Athens burnt struction, buming and demolishing whatever had 

been spared the preceding year. 

The Athenians, in their distress, sent messengers to the Pelopcnne- 
8U8, in order to hasten the expected succours. The deputies found 
the Spartans celebrating a feast, which they continued, regard, 
less of their remonstrances. The Ephori,* for ten days, deferred 
their decision ; but at length fearing that the Athenians might go over 
to the Persians with their Beet, the impatient deputies' were informed 
that 5000 Spartans, with each seven Helots, had ccmimenced their 
march towards Attica. 

Mardonius now retired into Boeotia, near the city of Thebes, whose 

inhabitants were in the Persian interest, and where the plains would 

enable him to employ his cavalry with greater advantage. The 

Grecian forces amounting to 70,000 men, under the command of 

Pausanias, king of Sparta, and Aristides, the Athe- 

^'^^^ nian general, pursued him. Here occurred the 

Battle of Piataja. memorable battle of Plataea, where the Greeks ob- 

tained a splendid victory. 

The Grecian history, at this time, presents a continual struggle be- 
tween Athens and Sparta for supremacy, and on the part of the other 
states for independence. In each state there were also internal dis- 

* The Ephori were established by Theopompns, kinff of Sparta, 190 years after 
Lycuii^us. They were five in number, and annuaUy choeevHby the people. Their 
authority was very great. They declared war and made peace, treated with 
foreign princes, distributed rewards and punishments, and in some instances, even ex* 
pelled and put to death the kings. 
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sensions between the afistocratical and democratical parties.* Spar- 
ta was considered the head quarters of aristocracy ; Athens, of demo- 
cracy. 

A number of petty wars succeeded the great Per- 
44Q- sian conflict. 

Sacred War. First, the Sacred war, so called because it on- 

ginated in a dispute arising from a claim of the Delphians to the sole 
care of the temple of Apollo. The Lacedaemonians supported this 
claim, which was opposed by Athens and some of the other states. 
The Athenians, during this war, were defeated by the Boeotians under 
the great Epaminondas, at Chaeronea. Three years after this, in a war 
with the Samians, the Athenians under Pericles^ prevailed, and took 
the capital of the enemy. 

Next, followed the Corinthian war. The Corey. 
Corinthian War. ^j^g^ originally, a colony from Corinth, but who 
now surpassed the mother country, had hitherto declined joining any 
of the Grecian cofifederacies. Being at war with Corinth, they im- 
plored the alliance of the Athenians. Corinth also sent deputies to 
dissuade the Athenians from assisting them, on the ground that it 
would be a violation of the treaty, Corinth being a powerful member 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

Ten gallies were, however, furnished to the Corcyrians by the Athe* 

nians, but with orders to engage only if the Corinthians invaded the 

island of Corcyra. The hostile feelings of Athens and Corinth were 

farther increased by a dispute respecting Potidsea, a Corinthian colony 

in Macedonia, which was a tributary ally of Athens ; 

BatUc of Potidaa. ^^^^j ^ ^,^^^1^ ^^ fi^^jy f^^ght between their forces 

near that oity, in which the Athenians gained the advantage, and laid 
siege to the place. 

The Corinthians now prevailed upon their allies to join in a deputa- 
tion to LacedsBmon, accusing the Athenians of having broken the 
articles of peace. 

Such was the reputation for wisdom that Athens 
445» had at this time acquired in distant countries, that a 

Axh^ fOT*^kws °®^ nation, rising in the west, sent deputies to obtain 
aws. ^^ j^^^ ^^ Solon. This nation was Rome, — des- 
tined to become the conqueror of Greece. Poets and philoso- 
phers now flourished in the Grecian republics. Herodotus, the " Fa- 
ther of History," read his work to a public assembly at Athens, and 
received public honours. 

The Lacedaemonians were already making the most vigorous pre- 

* The government of the United States of America is uflen compared with the 
governments of Greece and Rome during the periods when they were considered 
tree. Although a similarity may be observed, there is little in those unsettled and in- 
secure states to be compared with the order and security which the American govern- 
ment has thus far afforded. In them, the foes to the fieedom of the state were an aris- 
tocratical party who believed themselves entided to rule, and ambitious individuals 
who aspired to supreme power. The people, opposing the pretensions of the aristo- 
cracy, blindly gave their confidence to their pretended friends. Thus, before they 
wtee aware, theii liberties had become a prey to their ambition. 

5* 
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parations for the war, upon which they affected to enter as the Libera- 
tors of Greece.* 

The public voice was favourable to Sparta, Even the Athenian 
allies, groaning under the burdens imposed on them, secretly looked 
to Sparta for deliverance. Archidamus, king of 
431. Sparta, at the head of the Peloponnesians advanced 

PeloponneBian War. -^^^ Attica. The Athenians were destined to behokl 
their country, which was just recovering from the ravages of the 
Persians, again desolated. The object of Pericles was to prevent a 
battle, and to retaliate for the injuries of the enemy by a descent upon 
the Peloponnesian coast, which the superiority of the Athenians at 
sea, enabled them to command. With this view the inhabitants of 
the country were directed to remove their cattle to Eubcea, and to re- 
tire to the city. Notwithstanding the distress of the multitudes, who 
had fled thither for refuge, they bent all their efforts towards prepa- 
rations for war. 

The Spartan king continuing to ravage the country, the popular 
voice called loudly for battle ; but Pericles, though censured as the 
cause of all their distress, remained firm to his purpose. The Athe- 
nian fleet, meanwhile, had ravaged the western coast of Peloponnesus, 
and had taken Astacus, a town of Acarnania. The success of the 
hostile parties, in the first campaign, was nearly equal. 

Section IV. 

The following year Athens suffered from a scourge more terrible 
than the ravages of the Peloponnesians. 

430. A plague of a most virulent character broke out 

Plague at Athens. in the city, and multitudes of its crowded popula- 
tion became its victims. Pericles was one of the number. Such 
was the extent of the distress, that the dying were unattended, the 
dead unburied. The living broke out into the most disgraceful licen- 
tiousness of conduct, as if they hasted to fill up the measure of their 
iniquity, before death should seize upon them. 

The Athenians having been successful in several engagernents, and 
having, at Pylos, taken a number of Spartan prisoners, the Lacedae- 
monians made earnest overtures for peace. They however were re- 
jected. In the young Brasidas, Sparta found a general who partially 
retrieved her affairs. He transferred the seat of war to the coasts 
of Macedonia, and took Amphipolis, the most valuable of the Athe^ 
nian possessions in Thrace. 

Thucydides, the historian, had command of the Athenian squad- 
ron, now stationed at Thasos, which he brought up, as soon as he 

* The Uifferent relations of Athens and Sparta to their allies, may require some ex- 
planation. Athens, as mistress of the sea, commanded the cities of the coasts, and 
most of the islands, which being tributary allies, subjected to unlimited control, and 
4eprived of ships, obeyed with reluctance ; while the allies of Sparta, were free from 
tribute, and voluntarily attached themselves to the league. The Spartan league inclu- 
ded all PeloTOnne8Us,eyept Argos and Achaia, which remained neutial, Megara, La- 
cria, Phocts, Boeotian the Cities of Ambracia and Anactorium« and the island of Leucus. 
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found Amphipolis was attacked. Though too late to prevent its sur- 
render, he saved Eion which was next attempted. For his failure, 
though innocMit of any mismanagement, the Athe- 
Thucydidfis banish- ^^^^ banished him for twenty years. 

The leading persons in Athens at this period, 
were Cleon, an ambitious man who succeeded Pericles in the man- 
agement of public affairs, Nicias, a nobleman of integrity and patri- 
otism, and Alcibiades, the graiKison of Pericles. 

The latter was bom to wealthy possessed uncom- 
Alcibiades, jj^^q bcauty and great power over the minds of 

others, but he was unprincipled and profligate. 

Hoping to acquire glory by the conquest of Sici- 

416. \y^ Alcibiades had prevailed on the Athenians, con- 

'^^%^^ °^f^i ^^^^ ^^ *h® ^^^^ counsels of Nicias, to send out a 

transferred to Sicily. ^^^^ against Syracuse, which had favoured the 

Spartan cause. The most powerful and splendid fleet which had ever 
sealed from Athens, was fitted out, and Alcibiades and Nicias appoint- 
ed chief commanders. Previous to the departure of the armament, 
some outrages having been committed upon the imsiges of Mercury, 
which the Athenians had placed at the entrances of their temples and 
dwellings, suspicion rested upon Alcibiades. He protested his inno- 
cence, and demanded a trial before his departure, which was not 
granted. On the arrival of the fleet in Sicily, the popular excite- 
ment was so great against him, ^at he was sum- 
^^'fl^^to s*^^^"^' moned home. Suspecting his danger, he fled to the 
ees to par Peloponnesus, and sought revenge against his coun- 

try by joining the Spartan cause. 

Syracuse, alarmed at the invasion of Sicily, had sent to Sparta, 
imploring aid against the Athenians. Alcibiades, having pleased the 
Spartans by conforming to their plain dress and severe manners, art- 
fully wrought upon their fears and pride, and persuaded them not 
only to send supplies into Sicily, but to make a fresh incursion into 
Attica. 

The Athenians at length laid siege to Syracuse, 
^ SyrfiunMe!*^^^ ^"* ^^® indecision of Nicias, who was now alone in 
command, prevented its being prosecuted with 
vigour. The Spartan succours arrived. Nicias wrote home for re- 
inforcements, which were sent out under Demosthenes. The two 
generals, however, found themselves unable to sustain the siege, and 
in attempting a retreat, both Nicias and Demosthenes were taken 
prisoners. 

A battle was fought at sea, in which the Syracu- 
414- sans obtained a decided superiority, and the expedi- 

^^^^nian^fleet^^^' tion ended in the entire juin of the armament. 
The Athenians were in dismay, and the condition 
of t|ie republic seemed almost desperate. Their treasury was ex- 
hausted, their navy almost destroyed, and their allies ready for re- 
volt. Yet, the spirit of the people sustained them, and the most ener- 
getic measures were speedily employed to retrieve their ajSairs. 
They might have succeeded, had they not a new source of power to 
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encounter, in the gold of Persia, which had found its way to the La< 
cedasmonians. 

The satraps of Lydia and of the Hellespont, per- 
nkh^t^^lrf^Mdi^m^ suaded by Lysander, an accomplished Spartan, 
nians with money, whose character rcsemfoled that of Alcibiades, fur- 
nished them with powerful sup^^es. Meanwhile, 
Alcibiades finding himself suspected at Sparta, now visited Sardis, 
and ingratiating himself with Tissaphemes, the satrap of Lydia, ren- 
dered him favourable to Athens. At the same time, he offered his 
own services to his dejected country^ on condition of the establishment 
of an oligarchy. 

Section V. 

Since the days of Pericles, the government had passed into the 
hands of the lowest of the populace. The disorder and confusion ari- 
sing from this cause, were very manifest. A vote was passed to ac- 
cept the proposal of Alcibiades. He was recalled, 
^d'^^'^TnteT'^^ ^^ appointed general. The affairs of Athens, 
'^^erK^AUieM!'^ seemingly in utter ruin, under the guidance of Al- 
cibiades, took a more favourable turn. The Athe- 
nian fleet was repeatedly victorious, and the taking of Byzantium 
established the Athenian supremacy in Ionia, and Thrace. The 
brilliant success of Alcibiades revived the fears with which the Per- 
sian satraps regarded the Athenians, and thus cut off the Spartan sup- 
plies of gold in that quarter. 

About this time, the Athenian fleet near Notium, during the absence 
of Alcibiades, and ccMitrary to his orders, engaged in battle with Ly- 
sander, the Spartan admiral, and was defeated. This drew upon 
Alcibiades the wrath of the populace, of which his enemies taking 
advantage, he was dismissed from the command 
404. without trial, and again became an exile. He little 

^'^^aid^^ai^^***^ deserved this treatment, but hia former crimes made 
him distrusted. Having retired to a village in 
Phrygia, the Spartans-instigated the Athenians to destroy him. They 
sent soldiers, who set fire to his house in the night. As he attempted 
to escape, the soldiers fearing to approach him, killed him with ar- 
rows. One woman alone, had sufficient regard for him to give his 
body a decent burial. 

Afler various turns of fortune, Lysander again 
405. obtained a decisive naval victory over the Atheni- 

thTlthenknTer ^^ ^^^^ iEgos-Potamos on the Hellespont. Ha- 
ving entirely destroyed the Athenilm navy and re- 
duced the allies to submission, he proceeded to blockade Athens with 
his fleet ; while at the same time it was besieged by land, with the 
whole strength of the Peloponnesian forces. Fam- 
AtheBs Burrendera. -^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ Compelled the Athenians to surrender, 
and accept such terms as their conquerors saw fit to impose. The 
walls of Athens were destroyed ; its ships, with the exception of 
twelve, given up ; its exiles restored ; its government changed to an 
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oligarchy under thirty rulers ; and the humbled Athenians obliged 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Sparta. 

405, Thus ended, after a bloody civil war of twenty- 

End of the Pciopon- seven years, the power of Athens, and the glory of 
nesian War, Grecian liberty. 

•From the effect of the laws of Lycurgus, the power of education 
may be inferred. If it would lead men to form and preserve, for so 
lon^ a period, characters, contrary, in some respects, to reason and 
nature, much more, we should suppose, might it establish men in the 
reasonable practices of true religion and virtue. 

The American statesman may learn from the example of Athens, 
the danger of letting down the government into the hands of the low- 
est of the democracy ; men who do nothing towards sustaining pub- 
lic burdens ; who have every thing to gain, and nothing to lose ; 
and who, destitute of education, or extended views, may be imposed 
upon by artful, unprincipled demagogues. 

We may, especially, learn the vital importance of union, among 
confederated states. While Greece was united, and public virtue in- 
spired her heroes, she could conquer the millions of Persia. When 
her states became jealous of each other, and the bond of union was 
severed, she fell by the hands of her own sons. 

404. The chief power in Athens being now vested in 

The thirty tyrants, thirty persons, supported by the Lacedsemoni^ in- 
terest, the most cruel and arbitrary measures were resorted to. 

Cn'tias, the chief of the thirty tyrants, had formerly been banished 
from the city. He now sought to gratify his revenge by shedding the 
blood of his countrjrmen. 

Amidst the scenes of tyranny, murder and profligacy which reign- 
ed in Athens, one individual shines forth with the 
®^'*^'^*^- lustre of virtue. Socrates, conforming his practice 

to the principles of morality which he taught, resisted the torrent of 
vice, with calmness and intrepidity. Having been ordered with four 
others, to apprehend Leon, an Athenian of blameless life, but whose 
wealth tempted the cupidity of the tyrants, he resolutely refused. 
Leon was apprehended by the others, and executed. 

The reign of the tyrants could not long continue. 
401. The same year in which it was established, the vir- 

The thirty tyrants ^^^^^g Thrasybulus, at the head of his exiled coun- 
^^ trymen, entered the city, attacked and defeated the 

tyrants. Favoured by the Spartan party under king Pausaoias, he 
procured the banishment of the tyrants, and the restoration of Solon's 
constitution. But the virtuous spirit of Greece had departed. The 
tyranny of the many, followed that of the few. This fact is striking- 
ly illustrated by the condemnation of Socrates. 

The death of this philosopher was procured by 

The death of Socra- ^j^^ gophists, a sect whose opinions he justly despi- 

^' 9ed. Having taken the poisonous hemlock, ne 
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calmly conversed with his friends till the moment of his dissolution. 
One of his disciples expressed his regret that he should die innocent. 
Socrates said with a smile, « Would you have me die guilty ?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

Section I. 
EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. 



404. Darius Nothus, king of Persia, died about the 

Darius succeeded by close of the Peloponnesian war, and was succeeded 

Artaxenes. ^y j^^ eldest spn Artaxerxes. Cyrus, another son 

of Darius, called the younger Cyrus, retained the government of 
Western Asia, as a satrap of his brother. 

Mutual jealousies and quarrels ensued between the brothers. At 

length, Cyrus determined upon dethroning Artaxerxes, and seizing his 

kingdom.' For this purpose, he raised a considerable army, and enga- 

ged in his service 13,000 Grecian mercenaries. With these, he 

marched towards Persia. On his arrival at Cunaxa, 

^^1* he was met by Artaxerxes at the head of his army, 

Cyru8 slain. ^^^ defeated and slain. 

The bravery of this prince is much extolled by historians. Xen- 
ophon declares, that next to Cyrus the Great, he was most worthy of 
being a king ; his lawless ambition seems to be overlooked in this es. 
timate of his virtue. 

After the death of Cyrus, his Persian followers submitted to their 
king ; and the Grecian generals having been invited to a council, and 
treacherously slain, nothing but destruction seemed to await the 10,000 
Greeks who remained ; but they resolutely bent their steps towards 
their distant home, and through an enemy's country 
Retreat of the 10,000 effected, under the historian Xenophon, the most 

under Xenophon. V i . i *^ 

memorable retreat on record. 

The defeat of Cyrus involved the Spartans in a 
^utTpe"sia.^'' new war With Persia. 

The Persians first attacked the iEolian cities of 
Asia Minor. In the commencement, the war was carried on with 
little vigour on the part of the Lacedaemonians. But under their 
king Agesilaus, brilliant successes retrieved the honour of Sparta, 
and she again assimied an attitude which awakened the fears of the 
Persian monarch. He had recourse to the old arts of bribery, and 
stirred up a war against Sparta, in Greece itself. 

Ancient Greece lost her free institutions by her own folly, and had 
nothing remained but the story of her wars and political revolutions, 

The chief glory of little, at this day, WOuld be said of her. She de- 
Greece derived from rives her chief glory from the encouragement she 
her works of genius, gave to the arts, which she carried to a perfection 
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that modem times have never been able even to equal. In poetry, 
she boasts her Homer ; in eloquence, her Demosthenes ; in architecture, 
her Phidias ; with many others of inferior name. In moral philoso- 
phy, Socrates carried human reason, perhaps, to the utmost limit it 
can reach without revelation, teaching the unity of God, and the im- 
mortality of the soul. Indeed, he expressed an opinion that Grod 
would hereafter reveal to man, concerning a future state, what above 
all things he was interested to know, but which his own reason was 
incompetent to discover. 

Section II. 

THEBES. 

During the decay of the Athenian power, Thebes, the capital of 
BoBotia, had been increasing in strength, and now sought a pretext 
for throwing off the Lacedsemonian yoke. This, the Lacedaemonians, 
by plundering the holy land of Elis, and depriving it of its command 
over the neighbouring towns, as well as by their tyranny over the 
allies generally, afforded. 

Agesilaus marched his army towards the Hellespont, which having 
crossed, he passed through Northern Greece, and 
BatUe of Coronea. entered BoBotia. A battle between the Spartans and 
Thebans was fought near Coronea, in which the former obtained a 
complete victory. Their success by land, was however counterbal- 
anced by the defeat of their fleet near Cnidus. This war, after con- 
tinuing eight years, with no important result, but attended by great 
distress to ali parties, was terminated by a peace. Persia, whose 
gold had been used to foment the war, dictated the conditions of the 
peace, and obtained for herself the cession of the Asiatic colonies. 
The ambitious designs of Sparta, through whose influence this dis- 
graceful peace was made, were soon manifest, in an 
Sparta^^tekes Man- attack upon Mantinea, a town of Arcadia, which 
she compelled to submit. She next engaged in war 
with Olynthus, a city of Chalcidise, where a demo- 
She takes Olynthus. cratical government prevailed. This war lasted 
four years, and ended in the surrender of Olynthus. 

Sparta next interfered with the affairs of Thebes. A Spartan ar- 
my passing through Thebes, on its way to Olynthus, found the city 
divided into the usual oligarchical and democratical 
Phoebidas takes pos- factions, which were possessed of nearly equal pow- 
sesaono ^ e es. ^^^ Phoebidas, the Spartan commander, immedi- 
ately joined the oligarchical party, which was always favoured by the 
Spartans, and unsuspected of hostility by the citizens, garrisoned the 
citadel with his troops. Ismenias, the leader of the democratical par- 
ty, and first magistrate of the city, was seized on the charge of treason, 
and imprisoned in the citadel. Many of the Thebans fled. Four 
hundred of them took refuge in Athens. The Lacedaemonians, al- 
though they fined Phoebidas, and deprived him of the<command, yet 
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evinced their approbation of his measures, by retaining the garrison 
in the citadel, while they sent for Ismenias to Spar- 
IsoMDiai executed. ^ where he was tried, condemned, and executed. 
The government of Thebes was placed in the hands of the oligarchi- 
cal party, who were supported by the Lacedaemoni- 
380. an troops. A plan for restoring liberty to their 

Peiopidas ^^^^ city, was formed by some of the Theban exiles, head- 

I rty to e 8. ^ y^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^.^ number, the intrepid Peiopidas. 
They left Athens in disguise, entered Thebes in the night, slew their 
opponents, threw open the prison doors, proclaimed Hberty to all 
the citizens, and supplied with arms all who joined them. The 
Lacedaemonian garrison, ignorant of their numbers, or the extent of 
the conspiracy, delayed to attack them until morning, contenting 
themselves with retaining their position in the citadel. On the fol- 
lowing morning, succours for the conspirators arrived from Athens. 
Peiopidas was appointed governor, and proceeded to besiege the cita- 
del. The Lacedaemonians, after a few days resistance, capitulated, on 
condition of being allowed to return to their own country. 

A war now ensued. Athens, since the expulsion 

War between of the tyrants, had regained part of her former influ- 

Thebes and Sparta. i_ ' u-i.t_ji- j^ j 

^ ence; her navy, which had been destroyed, was 

now increased, and the fortifications of the Piraeus rebuilt. From 

Athens, Thebes hoped to derive aid ; but when the Lacedaemonians 

entered Boeotia with a powerful army, the Athenians, struck with ter- 

rour, shrunk from the war, and renounced their alliance with Thebes. 

The Lacedaemonians, being at peace with A.thens, and in alliance 

with the other Grecian states, advanced under Cleombrotus, one of 

their kings, with a powerful army, into Boeotia. Nothing was left to 

the Thebans but victory, or entire destruction. In Epaminondas, the 

Thebans had a general suited to a great emergency. Possessed of 

powerful talents, of military skill, and of a heart glowing with zeal in 

the cause of his country, he had obtained the unlimited confidence of 

the people. 

^^^* A decisive engagement was fought at Leuctra, in 

Battle of Lencira. ^j^i^^ ji^jg general, aided by Peiopidas, led on the 

Thebans to victory. The Lacedaemonians had the mortification, (un- 

felt for ages), of being vanquished by inferior numbers. 

Epaminondas in- Epaminondas, though in the dead of winter, push- 

vades the Pelopon- cd his succosses, and invaded the Peloponnesus ; 

nesus. penetrating even to Lacedaemon, laying waste the 

country, and burning every unfortified town. The reluctance of his 

Peloponnesian allies to continue a winter warfare, induced him to 

withdraw his troops from Laconia. 

The power of Sparta being now on the decline, 
OiSp^nT^' the Laconians, long oppressed by her aristocracy, 
took the advantage of the presence of foreign troops, 
to revolt ; and they were joined by many of the Helots. Athens, 
now jealous of Thebes, sent an army to the assistance of the distress- 
ed Spartans. 

Both the Lacedaemonians and the Thebans, had sent to the Persian 
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king for aid. He, declaring in favour of Thebei, issued decrees, in 
which he assumed a superiority over Greece, offensive alike to Spar* 
ta and to Athens. The aim of Thebes at supremacy in Greece, was 
now apparent, and produced the disaffecti(» of her allies. Her great- 
ness depending on the talents of her generals, Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas, could not survive them. Pelopidas being 
364. again sent against the Thessalians, won a battle. 

Death of Pelopidas. but fell in the combat. Epaminondas advanced into 
the Peloponnesus. Though deserted by a part of his 
^^2- allies, he fought, with desperate bravery, the re- 

Battle of Mantinea. ^owned battle of Mantinea, where, at the moment of 
victory, he was slain. With him the power of Thebes expired. 

The Amphyctionic council, which during the supremacy of Athens 
and Sparta possessed little power, had now risen again into something 
of its former importance. The Thebans now prosecuted the Lace- 
dsemonians for the seizure of the citadel, and obtained a decision of 
the council in their favour, Lacedsemon being fined 500 talents. 

Another decree of the Amphyctions, less just, proved disastrous in 
its consequences. A vague and doubtful tradition existed, that the 
rich Cirrhean plain, which had long been cultivated by the Phocians, 
and furnished subsistence to many of them, had anciently been conse- 
crated by the Amphyctions to the Delphian Apollo. A decision was 
now obtained by the Thebans, who were inveterate enemies of the 
Phocians, compelling them to cease from the use of the sacred land, 
and pay a heavy fine for its former occupancy. 
357. This gave rise to a civil war of ten years continu- 

Phocian War. ance, which embroiled all Greece, known by the 
name of the " Second Sacred, or Phocian war." 

The employment of foreign mercenaries in this war, the plunder of 
the temple of Delphi, and the opportunity afforded for the interfer- 
ence of PhiUp in Grecian affairs, paved the way for the stiU further 
degradation of Greece. » 



CHAPTER VII. 

MACEDONIA. 
Section I. 



The supremacy of Sparta was now annihilated. Thebes was in- 
<5apable of ruling, and Athens, though increasing m strength, was still 
unable to make good any claim of authority over the other states. 

Philip, king of Macedon, a man of powerful tal- 
860. ents, took advantage of the distracted state of Greece 

Philip of Macedon. ^^ forward his ambitious views. 

Philip, during a part of his youth, had been committed to the care 

6 
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of Epaminondas. Education had cultivated and polished his natural- 
ly powerful mind. The military skill he had acquired, enabled him 
to introduce among his subjects the most approved discipline of the 
great Theban general. 

Macedonia had been but little known until the Persian invasion, but 
was supposed to have been originally peopled from Argos, though it 
was not considered one of the Grecian states. From the first inva- 
sion, to the battle of Platsea, it was subject to Persia ; afterwards it 
became independent, and now under Philip it was rising to power. 
Philip designed it to become the head of the Grecian confederacy. 

For this purpose, it was necessary to establish his claims, to be 
•considered a Greek, and to procure the admission of Macedonia into 
the Grecian union. To these objects his attention was early direct- 
ed. The Sacred or Phocian war offered him the means of attaining 
his ends. 

The Phocians, by the plunder of the temple of Delphi, had render- 
ed their cause generally unpopular throughout Greece. Philip de- 
termined to join the Thebans. The Phocians were conquered. The 
council of the Amphictyons, called to decide upon their fate, decreed 
that the Amphictyonic rights of tlie Phocians should be transferred to 
the Macedonians. 

The result of the sacred war was higlily displeasing both to the 
Spartans and to the Athenians. But Philip, by his intrigues, had pro- 
vided himself with a party in the various states of Greece. 
Philip opposed by ^^ Athens there was, however, a powerful party 
Dcuiosthenes and headed by the great orator Demosthenes, and Pho- 
Phocion. cion, a noble Athenian. They, aware of his dan- 

gerous policy, and foreseeing in its success the destruction of the re- 
mains of Grecian freedom, resolutely opposed it. 

The Locrians had now been cultivating the sacred lands of Apollo. 
Some of the Grecians in the Macedonian interest, determined to re- 
venge the sacrilege. The Amphictyonic council 
3^^* met, and under the influence of the partisans of 

Trai b IheTro ^hic- ^^^^'^P' aPP^inted him their general, in the new war. 
^^^tyonic ^couiTcU." ^"t Athens opposed this choice. The eloquence 
of Demosthenes, supported by an Athenian party in 
Thebes, effected an alliance between these two 
338. states. In a battle which took place at Chaeronea, 

Battle of Ch»ronea. Philip was completely victorious, and the indepen- 
dence of Greece received its death blow. The Macedonian interest 
was now established in Thebes, and a Macedonian garrison placed 
in the citadel. But the measures of Philip towards his conquered 
foes, were mild and forbearing. Instead of proceeding towards 
Athens as a conqueror, to take vengeance on his enemies, he released 
the Athenian prisoners without ransom, and offered peace. 

Not a year elapsed after the battle of Chaeronea, 

i^taXr^TerelL^ before we find him preparingfor the bold attempt of 

the conquest of Persia. A general assembly of the 

Amphictyons was summoned at Corinth, in which he was appointed 
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Captain-General of Greece, and the invasion of Per. 
336. gja determined upon as a national affair. The death 

Philip dies. Q^ pjjiiip^ ^^i^^ occurred tliis year, delayed for a 

while the execution of the design. 

On the death of Philip, the barbarians of the north, who had reluc- 
tantly submitted to his power, revolted ; the Greeks, to whom the 
yoke of bondage was yet new, mauiifested a spirit of rebellion, and hia 
whole kingdom became the scene of tumult and commotion. 

Section II. 

336. Alexander, son and heir of Philip, a youth of 

Alexander. twenty, had from his earliest years manifested great 

talents, and a haughty, but generous spirit. Philip, proud of his gen- 
ius, had invited from Athens the philosopher Aristotle^ to superintend 
his education. By him he was instructed in all the learning of the 
times. 

On his accession to the throne of Macedon, he first turned his arms 

against the barbarians. Having subdued them, he 

336. hastened to chastise the revolted Thebans. He 

Destroys Thebes. stormed their city ; caused, with a cruelty which 

he afterwards bitterly repented, their old men, their women and chil- 

dren to be massacred in the streets, and their buildings to be levelled 

with the ground, sparing only the house of the poet Pindar. 

Athens now trembled. Alexander had said, " Demosthenes call- 
ed me a boy, but I will show him, before the gates of Athens, that I 
am a man." Soothed, however, by the submission of the Athenians, 
and bent on greater projects, he spared the city. 

A council of the Amphictyons was now called at Corinth, and with 

. , the exception of the Lacedaemonians, the deputies, 

mander°of thrOre- awed by the arms of Alexander, appointed him com- 

cian forces. maudcr of the Grecian forces destined for the con- 

quest of Persia. 

The Persian power had been declining for several preceding reigns. 
The effeminacy of its monarchs, and the extent of its territory, which 
necessarily left much to the control of the different satraps, had pro- 
duced internal dissensions and divisions, and so weakened the empire 
of Darius, the reigning monarch, that notwithstanding its great re- 
sources, it was now little fitted for a contest with a warlike nationt 
headed by so daring a commander. 

Only two years had passed since the death of his 
334. father, when Alexander undertook his Persian ex- 

Alexander invades pedition. With an army of between twenty and 
Persia. thirty thousand men, he crossed the Hellespont. 

Memnon, the most efficient general of Darius, learning the direc- 
tion of his march, assembled an army of 600,000, 
Battle at the Grani- ^^^ ^^^^ j^j^ battle, at a ford of the rapid Grani- 
^'^' cus. Alexander and his troops fought like mad- 

men. Alexander himself, hard pressed, was saved, by his friend Cli- 
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tus, from the stroke of a Persian battle.axe. At length the Greeks 
foi^sed the passage of the river, and defeated the Persians with great 
slaughter. Sardis submitted to the arms of the conqueror. The 
Grecian cities willingly allied themselves with him. By conciliation 
or force, he soon made himself master of all Asia Minor, except Cili- 
cia« 

The following spring, having overrun Cilicia, he came to an en- 
gagement with the main army of the Persians, under the command 
of Darius himself. 
333. The battle took place near Issus, and agam 

Battle of lasoB. resulted in favour of the Macedonian arms. The 
slaughter of the Persians was immense. Darius and a part of his 
cav£ury escaped ; but his wife and family fell into the hands of Alex- 
ander, who treated them with hospitality and respect. Instead of 
pursuing Darius, the conqueror now took possession 
^'^"^^^ ^' ^^ Damascus, the capital of Syria. He then march- 
ed into Phoenicia. Some of the cities submitted to 
him without resistance ; but Tyre, the wealthiest and most powerful, 
maintained a siege of seven months, afler which it was taken by as- 
sault. The submission of Egypt, to which he im- 
Conquew Egypt mediately proceeded, now followed. During the 
832. stay of Alexander in that ancient country, he fbund- 

Foundfl Aiejcandria. ed the city of Alexandria, on one of the branches of 
the Nile. 
The ensuing spring he again commenced his march towards Per- 
sia, and having crossed the Euphrates and Tigris, 
mu r* , ^® ™®* ** Arbela 700,000 Persians, commanded by 

TheUiUeof Arbda. jy^i^ ^nd fought there a more desperate battle 
than even that of Issus. Notwithstanding the situation was more fa- 
vourable to the Persian cavalry, the military skill of the Macedonian 
phalanx gave them the victory. Darius again fled. His army was 
destroyed, and his throne overturned. Alexander obtained possess- 
ion of the southern provinces of his empire, almost without resistance. 
So rapid were his movements, that Darius, who fled before him, was 
compelled to retreat mto Bactria, while all Medina yielded to the con- 
queror. 

D • ^^^'-iitad The friendless monarch was here inhumanly mur- 
Darius assaMinated. ^q^q^^ by a dependent named Bessus, the governor 
of the province. For this act of ingratitude and treachery, he ex- 
pected to be rewarded ; but Alexander punished his crime by a cruel 
death. 

Alexander now wishing to assimilate the manners of his extensive 
empire, adopted the Persian dress, married Statira, the daughter of 
Darius, and caused many of his officers to marry Persian women. 
He spent three years in reducing the remaining provinces of the em- 
pire to entire subjection. Once, however, during this period, he car- 
ried his arms against the Scythians. 

Having destroyed the Persian monarchy, new schemes of conquest 
opened themselves to his mind. But his troops, long absent from 
their country, and insensible to the glory of extending conquests. 
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from which they could hope to derive no advantage, now muimured. 

They turned their eyes wistfully towards Greece. 

The army of Alex- rj^. jjj^^^ ^^^^ Alexander's adoption of the Persian 

ander disaffected. ■. '^ ji* 'j. /• /• • a i 

dress, and his evident preference for oriental cus- 
toms. He had now become elated with his conquests, intemperate in 
wine, and in the indulgence of his passions. In the fury of his 
anger, he had caused his devoted friend Parmenio, and his son, to be 
executed ; and with his own hand, in a drunken revel, had killed Cli- 
tus, who had saved his life at the battle of the Granicus. His troops, 
disgusted with these things, revolted, — ^but when their favourite com- 
mander showed his stern displeasure, the veterans came unarmed, and 
stood for two days imploring his clemency. He wept, forgave them, 
made them presents, and led them again to make, as he vainly be- 
lieved, the conquest of the world. 

He carried his arms beyond the Indus, with uniform success ; but 
again his army remonstrated, and he was compelled to relinquish his 
design of farther conquests, and retrace his steps. 
NearchuB go« on a When he regained the Indus, he divided his army, 
voyage of discovery sending part. Under Nearchus, on a voyage of dis- 
down the Indus. covcry down the Indus, and thence to the mouth of 
Alexander marches ^® Euphrates ; whilc he conductcd the perilous 
across the desert. march of the remainder, through the desert which 
stretches along the coast. The sufferings of his 
army were severe, but their courage was sustained by the reflection 
that their march was homewards, and their spirits cheered by the no- 
ble conduct of their commander. On one occasion, a little water, in 
a time of great drought, was found, from which a soldier filled a hel- 
met, and brought it to the thirsting prince. Alexander, looking upon 
his famished troops, poured the water on the ground, not choosing to 
enjoy a refreshment in which his companions could not share. 

Arrived at Babylon, he devoted himself, during the remainder of 
his life, to the improvement of that city ; having selected it from its 
commanding situation, and central position, for the seat of his empire. 

It was Alexander, who fii*st projected the plan of opening commu* 
nications between Europe and India, through the Nile, the Red Sea, 
and the Indian Ocean. 

But he, whose will never bowed to man, could not resist the mes- 
senger of God, sent to call him to his final account. Afler having 
been the means of death to so many of his fellow be- 
323. ings, he sickened with a fever, occasioned by his 

Alexander dies at exccsses, and died in the thirty-third year of his 
Babylon. ^^^^ leaving many of his projects unfinished, and Ws 

extensive empire in an unsettled condition. 

6» 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

.. ROME. 

Section I. 

While the nations of Asia, and of Greece, presenting scenes of in- 
ternal dissention and decay, seemed tottering on the verge of ruin, a 
power had arisen in the east, destined ere long to hecome the mis- 
tress of the wodd. 

The ancient Romans deduced their origin from 
Origin of Rome. ^Jneas, who with his fether Anchises,his son Asca- 
nius, and a small band of followers, fied from the destruction of An- 
cient Troy, and sought refuge on the shores of Latium. Their early 
history is, however, inseparably mixed with the religious traditions of 
the age,'1}ie artful superstitions of the priests, and the high wrought 
fictionsof the poets. 
752. Romulus, the first king, founded the city of Rome 

Romulus. 752 B. C. The day of its foundation remained a 

yearly festival, as long as the ancient religion of Rome endured. 

To provide inhabitants for his city, Romulus invited strangers to 
settle there, granting them equal privileges with his other subjects* 

Those of the citizens of Rome who could show a 
PatricUfls and Pic noble, or free ancestry, were termed patricians, 
and were admitted to a share in the government. 
Of these, one hundred were selected, who formed a senate. The re- 
mainder of the people, called plebeians, were subject to the king and 
patricians ; each individual with his household, being attached to the 
head of some patrician family, from whom he re- 
Patron and Client ceived protection, and whom he was bound to serve. 
To the protector and dependent were applied the terms patron and 
client. 

Romulus is said to have been constantly engaged in war with his 
neighbours. 

Four months after the founding of Rome, Romu. 
Se women! ^^ Wishing to provide wives for his followers, invi- 
ted the Sabines, with their women, to the celebra- 
tion of a religious festival. His soldiers, at a given signal, seized all 
the young women, and carried them off. They married them, and 
treated them with so much kindness, that they at length became at- 
tached to their husbands ; and when, some time after, the Sabines 
made war upon the Romans to recover them, they rushed between the 
combatants, and plead with their fathers and husbands to live in peace 
and union. Their desires were granted, and the Sabines and Ro- 
mans became one people. 

Division of the citi- The senate was now doubled by the addition of - 
lens made by Rom- an hundred Sabines. Romulus divided the citizens 
^^^ into three tribes, each tribe consisting of 300 men ; 
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and again into ten Curias, consisting of thirty men ; and over each 
Curia, was a^^inted for religious purposes, a priest called Curio. 
The senate was the council of state. There was a national assem- 
bly, composed of the people assembled by Curiae, in which questions 
were decided according to the votes of the greater number of Curiae. 
The first monarchs. of Rome do not seem to have derived their 
crown from hereditary right, nor with the exception of the two first, 
to have possessed unlimited power. On the death 
715. of Romulus, Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, was elect- 

Numa Pompilius. ^^ ^ |.jj^ throuc. His reign was peaceful, and just. 
He was revered as a favourite of the gods, and caused it to be believ- 
ed that he was honoured with celestial conrniunications, by a divine 
nymph, called Egeria, who met him in solitary places, and gave him 
instructions in regard to many laws, which he promulgated. He insti- 
tuted different orders of priests, and one of priestesses, called the ves- 
tal virgins. Their office was to guard the sacred fire. He built the 
temple of Janus, which was always to be open in time of war, but 
closed in time of peace. His laws were calculated to refine and soften 
the ferocious manners of the followers of Romulus. 

^Ann '^^^ ^^^t k^g' TuUus Hostilius,;vas of a bold 

Tullua HoBtiliM. ^^ daring character. In his reign, the town of Al- 
ba was destroyed, and its inhabitants became free 
citizens of Rome. In the war with the Albans, occurred the celebra- 
ted combat between the Horatii and the Curiatii, three twin brothers, 
belonging, the former to the Roman army, the latter to the Alban. It 
was lefl, by mutual consent, to their valour to decide the fortune of 
the war. The combat terminated in favour of the Romans. 

640. Ancus Martius, the next king, establishe'i the su« 

Ancus Martius. periority of the Romans over the Latins. Taking 
several of their towns, he extended the territory of Rome to the sea. 
He established the colony of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
made it the port of Rome. Several thousand Latins were, during 
his reign, carried to Rome, where they became citizens. 

61 (J, Tarquinius Priscus, now chosen king, was of Gre- 

Tarquinius Priscus. cian descent. He continued the wars of Ancus 
Martius with the Latins, conquered the jEqui, and a 
part of the Sabines, who had never before submitted to Rome. He 
added an hundred new senators to the senate, and forming three 
new tribes from among the plebeians, added them 
578. to tjie patricians. He was assassinated^ and Ser- 

Sernus Tuiiius. ^j^g Tullius became the next king. 
He efiected an alliance with the Latins, placing Rome at the 
head of the confederacy. The internal changes he efiected, were, 
however, of still greater importance to the nation. The institutions 
of Servius laid the foundation of the future republic^ He divided 
the whole nation into thirty tribes, four of which were c(»tained 
in the city, each tribe having a magistrate who was its head and 
• representativeir Having also caused an estimate of the property of 
each citizen to be made, afler separating the Equites, who compre- 
hended the patricians and wealthiest of the people, he divided the rest 
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into five classes, which were again divided into centuries, or hundreds. 
The efforts of Servius to raise the privileges of the plebeians were re- 
sisted, though ineffectually, by the patricians, and brought upon him 
their enmity. He was forcibly dispossessed of the throne, and mur- 
dered by Tarquinius Superbus, (Tarquin the Proud,) the grandson of 

Tarquinius Priscus, at the instigation, it is said, of 
^34. his unnatural daughter, Tullia. 

'^^"^"'tll^ ^"P^"' This king was successful in war, but his haughti- 

ness and tyranny made him odious to the Romans. 
At length his son, Sextus, insulted Lucretia, a noble Roman lady. 
She assembled her husband Collatinus, her father, and a relation, na- 
^Qg^ med, from his supposed stupidity, Brutus. Calling 

Death of Lucretia, °" ^^^"^ *^ avenge her wrongs, she stabbed herself 
and termination of in their presence. They killed Sextus, and expelled 
the regal govern- his father from the throne. Thus terminated the 

reign of the Roman kingSc 



ment 



Section II. 

Tlie supreme au- '^^ ^^^7 change at first effected by the expulsion 

thoriLy vested in of the kings, was the transfer of the supreme au- 
Consuis. thority to two annually elected magistrates, called 

consuls. 

The Tarquins attempted to recover the throne, 
Conspiracy of the ^^^^ enlisted Several patricians in their cause ; but 

larqums. ^, . i i . . . 

the conspiracy was detected m time to prevent it-. 
Among the conspirators were the sons of Junius Brutus, the defender 
of Lucretia, who with her husband Collatinus, were first chosen con- 
suls. These young men were, with the rest, condemned by their fa- 
ther, as consul, to die. He witnessed their public execution. His 
countenance, it is said, displayed by turns the stern justice of the 
judge, and the tender anguish of the father. 

Durijig the wars which were carried on with the neighbouring 

tribes, who supported the pretensions of the Tar- 
498, quinii, the appointment of a dictator was first made. 

'^'''afointed."'"'"' ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ *^® ^^"^^^' ^"^^ approved by the 
appoi t . patricians. He was to continue in office but six 

months, but during that time his authority was unlimited, and from his 
decree there was no appeal. On the first establishment of a dictator, 
the populace, seeing the axes which were carried before him, as sym- 
bols of his power, and feeling that they could not now, as under the 
consuls, who were equal in authority, hope for protection from the 
right of appeal, were struck with terrour, and submitted to his rule. 

After the battle at the lake Regillus, the plebei- 

^' pSranf ^^ ^"®' ^^^ ""^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^®^" treated with the 

e jeian . utmost deference, began to feel themselves exposed 

to insults from the nobility. The patricians, having seized upon the 

helm of government, and maintaining possession of the public lands, 

no longer paid, as formerly, a tenth of their revenue to the State. 
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The plebeians, having been forced by their poverty to become their 
debtors, were made bond-slaves, and in the dungeons of the patrician 
houses, suffered the severest distress. At a time when the state waa 
threatened with a war by the Volsci, the indignation of the populace 
was roused by the appearance of a man advanced in years, of a pale 
and haggard countenance, a squalid garb, and a withered, emaciated 
figure, suddenly throwing himself into the forum.* He was recogni* 
zed as a centurion of the army, who had shed his blood for his coun- 
try. He showed to the people, who crowded around him, the cruel 
marks of recent stripes which his patrician creditor, not content with 
his miserable mcarceration, had inflicted. 

The excitement of the multitude on beholding this spectacle, was 
extreme ; and from the forum, it soon spread into all parts of the 
city. The situation of the senate was alarming, — ^the multitude refu- 
sed to enlist in the Volscian war, — and the city seemed threatened with 
destruction on every side. The consul, Servilius, dismissing the 
Senate, attempted to conciliate the people. He promised that their 
grievances should be redressed, and only sought for a delay while it 
was^necessary to attend to the war, as the Yolscians were threatening 
to attack the city. To evince the sincerity of his declarations, he 
now ordered that no person should hold any Roman citizen in bonds 
or confinement, so as to prevent his giving in his name to the consuls ; 
that no person should take the goods of a soldier upon service ; nor 
detain in custody his children, or grandchildren. These measures 
quelled the tumult, and procured the enlistment of soldiers. 
Wars with the Sa- Wars with the Sabines and Auruncians, immedi- 
bines and Aarun- ately succeeded the war with the Volsci, in all which 
cians. the Romans triumphed. 

Section III. 

Peace being again established, the plebeians looked for the fulfihnent 
of the promises made them by the consuls. But they looked in vain. 
. Open expressions of discontent, and secret cabals, proved their dis- 
content to be deep and dangerous. 

Intestine commotions were the signal for hostilities from the neigh- 
bouring tribes. The Volscians, ^^uians, and Sabines, again took 
up arms. The Senate and consuls were in dismay. 
^^®r At length it was determined again to appoint a dic- 

^"^Dfctator^""^ tator. Lartius Valerius, in whose family the pie- 
beians had the utmost confidence, was appointed. 
Again the plebeians deferred urging their just claims, and enlisted in 
the army. A force greater than had ever before been raised, was 
now enrolled. 

Victorious in the foreign war, the Roman soldiers returned but to 

* Tho Foram was an open space, marked out by Roimilns, and surrounded with 
porticoes by Tarquinius Friscus. It was a place in which thei people assembled to 
transact public business. Spacious halls for courts of justice, and other pubUe busi- 
ness, were afterwards built around it, called Basilice. 
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find their hopes of redress again disappointed, Valerius, seeing it 
impossible to bring the patricians to yield, resigned the office of dic- 
tator, and retired to a private station. The senate feared to disband 
the soldiers ; and believing they would feel themselves bound by 
their oaths to the consuls, determined upon retaining them in arms. 
By this measure^ however, they only hastened the crisis which they 
dreaded. 

The army, without waiting for the commands of 
Sediiion in Rome. ^^le consuls", retired to Mons Sacer, (the sacred 
mount,) about three miles from the city. There, without any com- 
mander, they fortified their camp. The senate and patricians were 
thus compelled to negotiate. Deputies being sent to the camp, a 
reconciliation was at length effected, and the plebe- 
498. ians were allowed ashare in the government. Three 

Tribunes elected. officers from their number, called tribunes, were ap- 
pointed as magistrates, and invested with inviolable privileges, having 
power to protect the people even against the consuls. All debts were 
cancelled, and the debtors released, but the law remained unaltered. 
The tribunes were to be elected annually, and no patrician permitted 
to hold the office. The contest between the patricians and plebeians 
for the present seemed terminated. 

It was soon however renewed in the following manner. A famine 
broke out in the city, in consequence of the lands being untilled dur- 
ing the insurrection of the plebeians. The sufferings of the people 
wore intense. A quantity of corn was at length brought from Sici- 
ly. The senate debated at what price it should be given to the 
people. 

^Qj Marcius Coriolanus, a patrician who had signali- 

Corioianus. ^^ himself by his bravery in some of the wars 

with the neighbouring nations, but whose animo- 
sity towards the plebeians was implacable, proposed the resto- 
ration of the former rights of the patricians, as the price of their 
supply. The people heard the proposal with indignation, and 
the tribunes could with difficulty prevent the open expression of 
their rage. Coriolanus was summoned by the tribunes to a trial.. 
Supported by the whole body of the plebeians, they were able 
to enforce their summons. It was a new, and to the patricians aa 
alarming occurrence, to find one of their body arraigned at a plebe- 
ian tribunal. Their efforts, their entreaties and supplications, could 
not, however, move the people. Coriolanus, not appearing on the day 
of trial, was condemned to exile. He retired to the Volscians, and 
incited them to a war with his native city. The senate, unable to 
depend on the plebeians for assistance, knew not what to do. Two 
deputations were sent to the enemy, but without success. The priests 
in their sacred garments, went as suppliants to his camp, but in vain. 
The matrons assembling about Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, 
and joined by Volumnia his wife, leading his two little sons, proceed- 
ed in sadness to the Volscian camp. 

The stern warrior melted at the tears of his mother. Weeping, 
he said, "You have saved Rome, but destroyed your son." In a 
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short time he drew off his troops from the Roman territories.* The 

Romans in honour of this event, erected a tein})le to Female Fortune. 

The patricians and plebeians were still jealous of each other. 

Dissensions arose concerning the disposition of some lairds, gained by 

a league with the Herulians. Further changes in the government 

Romans send to Were demanded, and ambassadors were despatched 

Greece for laws. to Athens for copies of the Grecian laws. 

Section IV. 

451. On their return, ten magistrates were created, 

Decemvirs created, called the Decemvirs, who were to compile a body 
of laws. From their authority no appeal could be made. They 
were appointed but for one year, and during that time there were to 
be neither consuls nor tribunes. It was at first disputed whether 
plebeians should be allowed to hold this high office. At length it was 
decided that they should not. 

During the first year the decemvirs executed justice impartially. 
Assiduously applying themselves to the framing of 
^''''' Tabled ^^" J"®* ^^^^®' ^^^^y P^'^^^ced the ten tables, which after 
being examined in an assembly of the people, were 
approved and ratified. It was then said that two more tables were 
wanted. For the purpose of adding these, the office was continued 
another year ; and new decemvirs elected, at the head of whom was 
Appius Claudius. These decemvirs held secret meetings among 
themselves, governed with hauglitiness, and at the expiration of the 
year, showing no intention to lay down their office, their tyranny 
seemed likely to become perpetual. An act of vio- 
449. lence, however, of Appius Claudius, which resulted 

Death of Virginia. ^ ^^^ death of the young and lovely Virginia, irri- 
tated the people to madness. Another revolution took place, by 
which the decemvirate was abolished, and the consuls and tribunes 
were restored. 

During this period, the cause of the plebeians was gradually ad- 
vancing. A law, allowing the intermarriage of patricians and ple- 
beians, had, after much opposition, been passed. Another law, by 
which plebeians should be admitted to the consulship, was proposed. 
The plebeiems, though unsuccessful in this, obtained, as a sort of com- 
promise, the election of military tribunes with consular power, to be 
chosen from patricians or plebeians, without distinction. 

444, The censorship, an office confined to the patri- 

Censors established, cians, was also about this time established.f 

In these domestic broils between the patricians 
and the plebeians, the common resort of the aristocracy, was to weak- 

* The retreat of Coriolanus inceosed the Volcians. According to some accounts, 
they put hun to death. 

t 'Phe name Censor was at first given to those who made the census, or numbered 
the people. Their powers were now extended to a variety of other objects, among 
which was the punishment of irregularities of moral conduct, and direction of the 
education of youth. 
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en the people by employing them abroad in foreign wars. It was 
456, "pon the occasion of the wars with the Equi and 

Cincinnatus Dicta- Volsci, that the venerable Cincinnatus, ploughing 
tor. in his field, received the messengers from Rome, 

who announced to him that he was appointed dictator of the common- 
wealth. He left his fields and oxen with regret, and afler leading the 
Romans to victory, returned, in sixteen days, to his rural occupations. 
.Qj The Romans besieged Veii, an opulent city of 

Veil besieffed. Etruria, at a distance from Rome. The war bemg 
protracted from various causes for ten years, the 
soldiers were for the first time obliged to stay from Rome during the 
winter. In this war, wages were for the first time allowed to the 
Roman soldiers. 

In the mean time, the Gauls, now first heard of in history, invited 
390. ^y t^® fertiUty of the southern countries,, passed 

Descent of the the Alps, and like a sweeping inundation, poured 
Gauls into Italy, through the northern provinces of Italy. The Clu- 
sians, whose city they now besieged, applied to the Romans for aid. 
The Romans despatched an embassy to the Gallic camp, with offers 
of mediation. The offers were rejected, c^nd the Roman ambassadors 
entered Clusium, and engaged zealously in its defence. One of them 
being recognized in the act of killing a Gallic chief, Brennus, the 
leader of the Gauls, sent envoys to Rome, to complain of the breach 
of the law of nations, and demanded that the offender should be given 
up, but the Romans haughtily disregarded the demand. 
Brennus marches Brennus, highly irritated, marched instantly to» 

to Rome. wards Rome. An army was hastily collected to 

oppose him. The Romans never struck a blow, but fled in dismay 
from the strange appearance of their unknown enemies. The Gauls 
continued their march, fifteen miles, to the city. The citizens, gene- 
rally, had abandoned it ; only some of the aged, and a few of consular 
rank, remained. Their venerable appearance, for a time, stayed the 
fury of the barbarians. But at length, they put them to the sword. 
The Gauls then besieged the citadel, which was saved, when they 
were about to make a night assault upon it, by the cackjing-of some 
geese, awakening the sleeping sentinels. At length, the Gauls agreed 
to quit the city, on condition of receiving a large amount of gold, 
which was to be weighed. Brennus threw his sword into the scale, 
Vith the weights, already complained of a^ too heavy. 

Camillas. -^^ ^^^ moment, Camillus, a noble p,oman who 

had been banished, entered the city at the head of 

an army, which he had collected. He told the Romans to put up 

their gold, and redeem their city with iron. Thus aroused, they 

n'QQ chastised the jGauls, and expelled them fronj 

Rome burnt Rome. They had, however, burnt it to the 

ground. It was soon rebuilt, but without order, of 

regularity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Section I. 

Empire of Aiexan- After the death of Alexander, his( vast empire 
der after his death, presented a scene of unceasing tumult, confusion, 
and bloodshed. His generals, bold, ambitious, and unprincipled, 
were each eager to seize a share of the mighty wreck. 

After the death of their monarch, the rights of his infant son, Alex, 
ander, and of his brother, Aridseus, afterwards called Philip, were 
acknowledged, and they were styled kings. Their power, however, 
Perdiccas, com- existed Only in name. Perdiccas, the general to 
mander-in-chief. whom the dying monarch gave his ring, was appoint- 
ed Commander-in-chief. Various divisions of the empire were assign- 
ed to the different generals. Conflicting interests, and mutual animos- 
ities produced constant wars, and assassinations. The first sixteen 
7 
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years frcHn the death of Alexander, present a tissue of intrigue and 

crime, unequalled in the history of the world. His wife, his mother. 

The royal family his SOU, and all the Other members of the royal family, 

and Pcrdiccaa mur- were murdered. Perdiccas shared the same fate. 

dcred. ^ league was at length formed between Ptolemy, 

801. Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander. A battle 

Battle of ipeufl and was fought at Ipsus, in Phrygia, in which they ob- 

Division of the Em- xq^j^q^ ^ victory ovcr Antigonus, and his son Deme- 

^** trius Poliorcetes, who had for some time held the 

chief authority. The empire was then divided into four parts, and 

one part assigned to each of the four generals who formed the 

league. Ptolemy assumed the regal power in Egypt ; Seleucus, in 

Syria, and Upper Asia ; Lysimachus, in Thrace ; and Cassander in 

Macedonia. 

' Under Ptolemy, Alexandria rapidly rose, until it 

*™^* became the seat of commerce and the sciences. 

The protection of the national religion procured for the monarch the 
entire submission of the people ; while his tolerant policy drew mul- 
titudes of Jews to Alexandria, and thus contributed to the rapid 
growth of the city. Of all the- successors of Alexander, Ptolemy 
alone was fitted to build up an empire, and though sometimes drawn 
into the wars of the other princes, he generally preserved Egypt in 
peace, and transmitted the kingdom entire, to his descendants. 

Scieucufl. Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the dynasty of 

the SeleucidsB, preserved Syria and Upper Asia 
from war during the eighteen years which succeeded the battle of 
Ipsus. In this time, he built, or greatly improved several cities, of 
which Antioch, m Syria, which he made the capital of his kingdom, 
was the principal. He restored the commerce with the eastern coun- 
tries. The regal power under his successors, however, rapidly de- 
clined. 

Cassander. Cassander, by the battle of Ipsus, became king of 

Macedonia, and of a part of Greece. He reigned 
but three years, leaving Macedonia as an inheritance to his sons. 

Philip, the eldest son, died soon afler his father. The others, Anti- 
pater and Alexander, by their mutual animosities, hastened their own 
ruin. After the death of Antipater, Alexander his brother, found it 
necessary, from the distracted state of his affairs, to call in foreign 
assistance. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, and Demetrius Poliorcetes were 
both summoned to his aid. The latter procured the death of Alex- 
ander, and usurped his throne. Constant war now seemed the portion 
of the Macedonian empire. Demetrius, afler disputing his title to the 
throne seven years, was expelled by Pyrrhus. He, again, was sup- 
planted by Lysimachus of Thrace. 

Union of Macedonia, Macedonia, Thrace, artd a part of Asia Minor, 
Thrace, Asia Minor, Were now united. Lysimachus, however, retained 
and Syria. his power but for a short period. Family quarrels 

socm brought on a war with Seleucus. In a battle fought at Curupe- 
dion, Lysimachus was defeated and slain. The whole of Asia Mi- 
nor and Syria were now united to Macedonia and Thrace. Seleucus 
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proclaimed himself king» On his passage into Europe, however, he 
Was assassinated, and Macedonia and Thrace were again considered 
a prize for contest. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, the first usurper of the throne, and murderer of 
Invasion of the Seleucus, was soon deposed b}' the Gauls. In three 
Gauls. successive invasions, these northern barbarians over- 

ran Thrace and Macedonia, penetrated to the temple of Delphi, and 
threatened to lay waste all Greece. They were at length expelled 
from Greece, but made a settlement in Thrace, which was thus lost 
to Macedonia. 

Two claimants to the throne of Macedonia now appeared, Antigo- 
nus, son of Demetrius, and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who had now 
returned from his Italian wars. At the death of Pyrrhus, who fell in 
an attempt on Argos, Antigonus obtained possession 
Antigonus becomea of the throne. During a reign of forty years, he 
king of Macedonia, employed his power in recovering the country firom 
its ruinous state. 

In Greece the love of liberty seemed almost extinguished. During 
all these disorders, hardly an effort was made for the recovery of its 
independence. Athens, indeed, aroused by the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, had, on the death of Alexander, attempted to shake off 
the Macedonian yoke. But the city of arts and eloquence was forced 
to submit to bondage. 

That there was not at this time virtue enough in Athens to make 
her worthy of freedom, was evident from the meanness and injustice 
of the condemnation and death of the venerable 
ocion. Phocion, whose virtues Alexander had respected, 

and attempted to reward by lavish presents ; none of which, that in- 
dependent Athenian would accept. He never sought preferment, but 
he was forty-five times chosen general. He was eloquent, but his 
speeches were short and sententious. He was so much in the habit 
of exposing vice with severity, that generally, some persons folt them- 
selves reproved. Chice, when all applauded, he turned in surprise to 
a friend, and asked, ** Have I inadvertently let some bad thing slip 
from me?" Yet he was ever the protector of the unfortunate. 
After he had taken the poison by which he was condenmed to die, he 
charged his son to forgive the Athenians. 

823. The death of Demosthenes, the orator, occur- 

Death of Demos- ring a little before that of Phocion, was scarcely 

thenes. less deplorable. Having, after his return from ban- 

ishment, incited the Athenians to rise against the Macedonian power, 
he was appointed one of the generals of the army. Hi* conduct was 
noble, but he was unfortunate, and to escape a disgraceful death, he 
committed suicide. 

Achaia made the last struggle for Grecian free^ 
Achasan lieagae. Jqjjj^ ^ ^^ion of twelve AchflBan cities, possessed 
of democratical governments, and leagued on terms of perfect equal- 
ity, had existed from the early ages of Greece, until the death of Al- 
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exander the Great, but the confusion and troubles of the subsequent 
period had caused its dissolution. 

251, A leader now arose in Aratus, a native of Sicyon, 

Aratus renews the of talents Sufficient to unite the scattered portions of 
Achffian League, the Achsean league, of which he was made gene- 
ral, and to which he, soon added Corinth and Megara. He also 
strengthened it by the accession of several other Grecian states, until 
it became an object of jealousy to the Lacedaemonians and iBtolians. 
Laced»mon Lacedffimon had departed widely from the insti- 

tutions of Lycurgus, Intercourse with the eastern 
nations, while it had introduced wealth, had brought with it foreign 
luxuries and manners, until little but the forms of the ancient consti- 
tution could be found. Agis, one of the best and most amiable of 
the kings, had attempted a reformation, but Leonidas, his colleague, 
caused him to be betrayed and assassinated, and obliged his widow, 
•Ariatis, being heiress to a large fortune, and renowned for her wis- 
dom and beauty, to marry Cleomenes, his son. The union proved a 
happy one. Ariatis had, as was natural, a great aversion to Leoni- 
das, but Cleomenes, who loved and esteemed her, she ever treated 
with respect. She revered the memory of Agis, and, by her dis- 
course, led Cleomenes to admire his character and plans. This 
might have been one cause which moved this king to make a similar 
attempt to revive the ancient constitution. The power of the king 
was now swallowed up by that of the Ephori. He determined, if 
possible, to restore it. This brought him into collision with the Achse- 
ans, who had now received into their league all the states of the pe- 
ninsula, except Lacedsemon, Elis and Arcadia. The Achseans were 
catnpelled to apply to Antigonus, who had succeeded Demetrius on 
the throne of Macedon. Gladly availing himself of an opportunity 
of mingling in the affairs of the peninsula, he crossed the isthmus, 
with an army, in aid of the Achseans, and in a battle fought at Sela- 
BattleofSelasia. ^^^* Cleomenes was defeated. He fled to Egypt, 
where he was retained a prisoner by Ptolemy. 
Sparta received its independence as a gift from Antigonus ; and 
in the contest between its succeeding kings and the Ephori, it fell into 
anarchy, and became the prey of tyrants. The depredations of the 
220. -Cohans on the Messenians, soon involved the 

War between the AchsBans in a War with the former power. In this 
^toliaosand Ach». war, Called the »* Social war," the Achseans im- 
*°* plored the aid of Philip III. who was at this time 

on the throne of Macedon, and whose kingdom had, in a long interval 
of peace, again become powerful. The jEtolians were joined by the 
ni ^ Spartans and Eleans ; and persuaded by the Ro- 

JEtolians form a "^ans to form a league of alliance with them, 
league with the Ro- This prepared the way for the entire subjugation 
mans. of Greece, although it was for some time delayed, 

on account of the occupation which Hannibal's invasion gave to the 
Roman army in Italy. 

After the death of Aratus, another general arose among the 
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206. Achseans, wh(H in the iEtoIian wan, more than sup. 

Phiiopoemcn. P'^®^ ^^ place. PhUopoBHien was deserving of a 
better age. But the valour and patriotism of a 
single man, could not now avert the destiny of Greece. 



Section II. 
ROME. 

Rome, which at the close of the last Period, had but com* 
menced its conquests over the Samnites, now grasped in its am* 
bitious views not only Italy and Africa, but the more remote do- 
minions which had owned the sway of the Macedonian conqueror. 
During the war for the conquest of the Latin states, the Samnites had 
joined the Romans, but becoming jealous of their increasing strength, 
they first withdrew from the aUiance, and afterwards formed a league 
with several kindred tribes, against them. 

War with the Sam- ■ In the wars which ensued, the success was van* 

nites. ous, but the result destructive to the Samnites. At 

one time a Roman «rmy, under the command of the consuls, Titus 

Veturius and Spurius Postumius, was decoyed into a defile at the 

forks of the Caudine river, and there surrounded by the Samnites, so 

that either escape or battle was impossible. Finding every elibrt to 

force a passage vain, they were compelled to sue for peace, which they 

321. could obtain only on a most degrading condition. 

Roman army pass The whole Roman army, including the consuls, 

under the yoke. passed, unarmed and almost naked, under the yoke.* 

They were immedfately to leave the Samnite territories. The two 

nations were henceforth to live on terms of equality, each according 

to their respective laws. Six hundred horsemen were given as host. 

ages for the fulfilment of these conditions. 

This indignity produced, in the breasts of the haughty Romans, irre- 
concilable hatred towards the Samnites. The senate and assembly of 
the people did not consider themselves bound by the treaty. New 
levies and other formidable preparations were made for a continuance 
of the war. 

The Samnites complained of the want of faith on the part of 
the Romans, but with the success which usually attends the com- 
plaints of the weak against the strong. In the battles which follow- 
ed, the Romans sought to wash away their disgrace in the blood of 
their enemies. The fierceness of their encounters surpassed any 
thing ki the previous history of Rome. Afler many 
^'72. years continuance, the war terminated in the con* 

Samohoi subdued, quest of Samnium. 

♦ rhe yoke was a kind of gallows, composed of three spears, two being fii^d in the 
gromid, and the third laid across on the top of the others. 

7* 
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Before its clofle, however, the Romatis were attacked by the Etru* 

Wars with the Etru- waiiB whom they defeated. They also became in- 

riaoB and Taren- volved in hostilities with the Tarentines, who invi- 

tines. ted to their assistance Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, a 

Pyrrhofl. general of ambition and talents, who took Alexan- 

der for his model. When, however, he embarked for Italy, with a 
few thousand troops, anticipating the conquest of the western world, 
he soon found that he had not the enervated Persians^ to cope with, but 
a people who, it is probable, would have checked Alexander himselfl 
The Tarentines, yielding themselves to their effeminate pleasures, 
trusted to him entirely for the defence of their country, and the man- 
agement of the war. His first battle with the Romans was at Pandc 
sia, and though fiercely contested, the military skill of Pyrrhus finally 
triumphed. The polished Greeks are said to have expressed aston- 
ishment at the tactics of the Romans, remarking, << These barbarians 
are by no means barbarous." 

After the battle, Pyrrhus ravaged the country in the vicinity, took 
the camp of the Romans, and having formed alliances with the neigh- 
bouring tribes, marched towards Rome. When within fifleen leagues 
of the city, he despatched an ambassador, who proposed terms of 
peace. The Roman senate were engaged in preparations for a sec- 
ond battle. They now intrepidly replied that no proposals would be 
listened to, until the army of Pyrrhus should be withdrawn from Italy. 
Fabricius, a Roman of great worth, but poor, was 

a ricius. ^^^ ambassador to procure the ransom of the Ro- 

man prisoners. Pyrrhus attempted to bribe him, but found the virtue 
of the Roman, incorruptible. He next showed his terrible elephants, 
thinking that the Roman would be intimidated at the prospect of an 
encounter with these enormous animals. But the stern Roman re- 
mained unnK>ved. After the return of Fabricius, and during the 
following years in which he was consul, the physician of Pyrrhus, 
sent him proposals for destroying his master by poison, on condition 
of being compensated by the Romans. Fabricius immediately con- 
veyed to his enemy information of the treacherous purpose of his 
physician. Pyrrhus, touched with admiration of his virtue, and as 
an expression of gratitude for his own escape, released the Roman 
prisoners without ransom. Finding his hopes of an easy conquest of 
Italy, fallacious, and receiving a Sicilian deputation imploring his aid 
against the Carthaginians, he abandoned Italy, and passed over to 
Sicily. Here he was at first successful, but after having relieved the 
Sicilians, he assumed such a haughty control over them, that he lost 
their affections. The Tarentines, now reduced to distress by the Ro« 
mans, soliciting his aid, he again embarked for Italy. He was even 
less successful in this enterprise than in the former. A brittle was 
fought at Beneventum, in which he was defeated by the Romans, and 
compelled to return to Epirus. 

266. The Romans had now made themselves masters 

The Romans maa- of Italy. 

tera of Italy. The relations sustained by the conquered nations 

to Rome were, however, various. Some were merely allies, retain- 
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ing their internal constitution, but obliged to pay tribute, and funuBh 
auxiliary troops when demanded ; others were axnpelled to receive 
Roman magistrates, annually elected. 

Section IIL 
FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

Roiiie»Carthag«, tnd Rome uow extended her ambition hejond the bor- 
Sicily. ders of Italy, to Sicily, and to Carthage. Syracuse, 

six years after the disastrous expedition of Athens against it| fell un- 
der the dominion of Dionysius the elder, an abl^ and it is said a use- 
ful prince. His son, Dionysius the younger, succeeded to his throne, 
but not to his virtues. His cousin Dion, and afterwards the amiable 
Corinthian, Timoleon, overthrew his power. But the Syracusans had 
not sufficient virtue to keep their recovered freedom. Agathocles, a 
man of splendid talents and military renown, seized the sovereign au- 
thority, and carried his arms into Africa. Dying childless, the affairs 
of his country fell into confusion, and Pyrrhus was called over to re- 
duce them to order, but in vain. Hiero, a descendant of Grelon, then 
obtained the regal authority. 

Pyrrhus was carrying on the war with the Carthaginians, and had 
obtained some advantages, when the appearance of a new enemy 
united the Syracusans and Carthaginians, for a time, in a common 
league. 

A body of mercenary troops, called the Mamertines, whom Aga. 

thocles had employed in his wars, entered Messena as friends, but 

murdered the inhabitants and obtained forcible possession of the city. 

The Carthaginians and Syracusans were invited to aid the Messenians ; 

while the Mamertines applied to the Romans. Justice inclined the 

Roman senate to hesitate, but did not deter them from yielding to the 

stronger dictates of ambition, which prompted them to interfere, that 

they might turn the dissensions of their neighbours 

Prat Pi ar to their own advantage. They sent troops to the aid 

begins! ^^ of the marauders. Thus commenced the first Punic 

war. 

The year following, Hiero changing sides, united himself with the 
Romans, and formed with them, a plan for the expulsion of the Car- 
thaginians frc»n Sicily. Agrigentum, after a siege 
^"iTRZ^'' of several months, fell into the hands of the Romans. 

ytie mans. They now perceived the necessity of a navy, in 
order to a successful contest with Carthage, now mistress of the sea. 

Carthage was now at the height of her power, possessed of a large 
portion of Africa, Spain, and Sicily, with Sardinia and other island. 
But Rome had a more free constitution ; her warlike citizens fought 
their own battles, while those of Carthage were entrusted to men of 
other countries, who served for pay. 

A Carthaginian galley had been taken on the coast of Italy. This 
The Romans begin Served the Romans as a model. With incredible 

to build a fleet industry, they set about building a fleet. In the 
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mean time, they inured their men to naval exercises. Benches similar 
to those of the galleys, were prepared on land, where they were 
taught to perform the action of rowing. In two months the fleet was 
equipped. After a little practice of the rowers on shipboard, Duillius, 
260. ^^^ commander, sailed in pursuit of the enemy. 

First naval victory The two fleets met, and the Romans obtained their 
of the Romans. first naval victory. — — 

After two years, a project was formed for transferring the war 

to Africa. To .prevent its execution, the Carthaginians hazarded 

256. another naval engagement, which took place oflT 

Second naval victo- the coast of Sicily. Victory again declared for 

rj of the Romans. the Romans. 

Regulus. Regulus, to whom was committed the African ex- 

pedition, landed and took Tunis, where he encamp, 
ed. The Carthaginians at this time received a reinforcement of 
Voops from Greece, commanded by Xantippus, a LacedsBmonian. 
' To his military skill may be attributed their subsequent success. A 
^battle was now fought under the walls of Carthage, in which Regulus 
was defeated, and taken prisoner. The Carthaginians, tired of the 
war, sent Regulus to Rome, to offer terms of peace ; but bound him 
by an oath to return if the terms offered were Qot accepted. The 
te#ms, by the advice of Regulus, were not accepted. He returned a 
willing prisoner, and died in captivity. 

The following year, a larger Roman fleet than had ever before 
been put to sea, was fitted out, and having obtained a victory over the 
enemy, sailed into Africa to bring off the few Roman soldiers who 
escaped after the defeat of Regulus. For several years the war was 
carried on mostly at sea, and with so equal advantage, that there was 
no prospect of peace. 

• At length a victory obtained by Lutatius, the Ro- 

The Romans mas- man consul, over the Carthaginian fleet, made the 
tersof thesea. Romans masters of the sea, and by depriving the 
241. Carthaginians of the means of conveying succours 

End of the first Pu- to their Sicilian cities, obliged them to accept condi- 
nic War. tions of peace. 

Carthage was deprived of all her possessions in Sicily, compelled to 
pay the Romans a considerable sum of money, and to restore all their 
prisoners without ransom. The Carthaginians thus exhibited a char- 
acter the reverse of that of their enemies ; who never, in the most 
disastrous days of the republic, thought of purchasing safety by sub- 
mission to a foreign foe. 

Peace was hardly concluded, when the Carthaginians were involv- 
ed in a war with the mercenaries whom they had employed. 
Though finally victorious, the republic was greatly exhausted. 

The mercenaries in Sardinia, catching the spirit of insurrection, 
rose, murdered the Carthaginians, and obtained possession of the isl- 
and. The Romans, regardless of their friendly re- 
231. lations with Carthage, mterfered, and made them. 

'^^'^ S^r^il "^ ^^^^ masters of the island. The Carthaginians 
^""^ remonstrated, but unable in their present weakened 
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State to support their right by arms, were obliged to submit to anoth- 
er treaty, in which Sardinia was ceded to Rome. But the injustice 
which the Carthaginians suffered, rankled in their bosoms ; and to this 
the second Punic war, though delayed some years, may be fairly tra- 
ced. 

The Carthaginians sought compensation for their 

S^^iSlTlpS'a"; ^^t^ ^^^^ by extending their conquests over Spain. 

Here also the Romans jealously interfered, and a 

treaty was forced upon them, restricting their conquests to the further 

side of the Iberus. 

23Y Hamilcar was the Carthaginian general in Spain. 

Hamiicar. ^® ^^ ^^^ inveterate foe of Rome, and laid all his 

plans with a view to the humiliation of that haughty 
republic. He carried with him his son Hannibal, then but nine years 
of age, whom he compelled to swear upon the altar, that he would 
Hannibal swears declare himself an eternal enemy of Rome, as 
etiwnai enmity to soon £is his age would permit. During the seven- 
Rome, teen years that Hamilcar, and his son-in-law, 
Asdrubal, commanded in Spain, most of the southern part of the 
peninsula submitted to their arms. To secure the country, As- 
Asdrubai builds drubal built the city of New Carthage, or C|r^ 

New Carthage. thagena. 

After the close of the first Punic war, Rome sent a fleet into the 
Adriatic, to put a stop to the depredations of the Illy rian pirates. This 
fleet secured the dominion of the Adriatic, and conquered a part ofll- 
lyria. The Greeks, who had suffered greatly from the piratical ex- 
peditions of the lUyrians, hailed Rome as a deliverer ; while many of 
the Grecian cities now formally put themselves under the protection 
of the senate. 

The Gauls had frequently, since the destruction of Rome by Bren- 
nus, made irruptions into the Roman provinces, having joined both the 
Etrurians and Samnites. The north had, however, remained quiet 
for some time, and as yet the Romans had not crossed the Po. Anoth- 
222 ®^ irruption of the barbarians now took place, which 

Cisalpine Gaul re- ®^<^®^ ^^ ^^^i"* defeat at the battle of Clusium, and 
du«:ed to a Roman the subjection of Cisalpiuo Gaul to the Roman do- 

province. minion. 

„ ... . Hannibal, who on the death ofAsdrubal obtained the 

Hanoibal commands , Vxi_ /^ ^i • • • ci • i 

the Carthaginian Command of the Carthaginian army m Spain, early 

army in Spain. bent his thoughts towards the execution of the plan 
2JQ meditated by his father, of humbling the pride of 

He besicffes' Saffun- -^o"^®' His first act was to besiege Saguntum, a city 
turn. of Spain, under Roman protection. Ambassadors 

were despatched first to Hannibal, who refused on 
some frivolous pretext to admit them to an audience ; then to the 
senate of Carthage, from whom they received no satisfaction. Mean- 
while Hannibal prosecuted*l^ siege with vigour, and at length too^ 
the city. 
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Section IV. 

SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

The fate of Saguntum was no sooner known at Rome, than war was 
declared. 

01 Q Hannibal determined to make Italy the seat of it. 

Hannibal prepares With this view he prepared to pass the Alps; an 
to p«is8 the Alps. achievement which the Romans believed to be al- 
together impracticable. He had previously taken 
measures for securing the favour of the nations through whose territo- 
ries he must pass ; having distributed gold with an unsparing hand 
among the barbarian chiefs. Early in the spring he commenced his 
march. Having reduced the nations which lay at the foot of the Py- 
renean mountains, he here leil his general, Hanno, with a sufficient 
force to guard their narrow passes. He also dismissed about ten 
thousand of his troops, sending them home with a view of securing 
their good will. The Gauls, being informed that the war was against 
Italy, and that Hannibal desired only to pass through their territories 
as a friend, aided him on his way. On his arrival at the Rhone, 
however, he found the nations who dwelt on the 
'^R^no^*"^***' opposite side, drawn up to prevent his passage. A 
detachment of troops was immediately sent farther 
up the river. Having crossed it in secresy, they came down on the 
rear of the Gauls, who finding themselves surrounded, immediately dis- 
persed. 

Scipio and Sempro- PubUus ComeUus Scipio, and Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, Roman consuls, nius, were the Roman consuls for this year. To 
the former, was assigned Spain ; to the latter, Afri- 
ca and Sicily. Scipio departed for his province, and finding that 
Hannibal had already crossed the Pyrenees, pitched his camp at one 
of the mouths of the Rhone. Hannibal, finding himself in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a Roman army, determined to avoid a general battle. 
He withdrew his forces from the sea, and followed up the waters of 
the Rhone until he arrived at the foot of the Alps. Here the hearts 
of the most courageous grew faint. The mountains with their snowy 
tops penetrating the clouds, the naked and apparently inaccessible 
cliffs over which their path must He, the hostile Gauls, hovering on 
the precipices which hung over their heads, and ready on their first 
attempt to ascend, to precipitate them into the depths below, were ob- 
jects calculated to fill them with dismay. Hannibal used every art 
to revive their courage. Having ascertained that the moimtaineers 
abandoned the pass at night, he with a small party 
Hannibal pastes the ^f ^^^^ t^Q^pg passed rapidly through it, making 
**'* himself master of the eminences on which the Gauls 

had, during the previous day, been posted. At early dawn, the army 
commenced its ascent. The GauLs perceiving it, hastened to their 
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usual post, but to their surprise, beheld it in possession of the enemy. • 
The mountaineers now pressed into the pass by various circuitous 
routes, augmenting the terrour and confusion of the army, until Han- 
nibal was compelled to leave the eminence in order to disperse them. 
The army at length gained the first pass ; but this was only the com- 
mencement of difficulties ; sometimes, falling into ambush through 
the treachery of guides ; again, led through bewildering tracks, and 
over wrong roads ; now, intercepted by large bodies of the hostile 
Gauls in battle array ; then, finding the path blocked up by tremen* 
dous rocks, rolled from the precipices above, crushing in their onward 
course both man and beast. But the resolute Hannibal still punsued 
his way, until on the ninth day he completed his ascent, and reached 
the summit. Snow having now fallen several inches in depth, in- 
creased the dangers of the way. The army, dejected and dispirited, 
hopeless of any termination of their toils, were sinking into utter de- 
spondency, when Hannibal ordered them to halt on a projecting em- 
inence. Here they looked down and beheld the valley of the Po, in 
all its beauty and luxuriance, stretching out before them. ^ : 

Their trials were not, however, ended. A difficult descent, through 
narrow and slippery defiles, was before them. Hannibal employed 
fifleen days in the passage of the Alps, and it was five months from 
the time of his leaving New Carthage, before he arrived in Italy. 

The consul Scipio had returned from the Rhone, and was now en- 
camped with his legions at the Ticinus. Here Han- 

BatdeoftheTicinus. ^^^^^ ^^^^ j^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ j.^^^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ 

sertion of a large body of Gauls from the Romans, was the conse- 
quence of this defeat. Scipio apprehended a general revolt, and re- 
moved his camp to the river Trebia. Sempronius had now joined 
his colleague, and the two consuls, with the whole strength of the Ro- 
meui army, were ready to oppose the future progress of the Car- 
thaginians. Another battle was fought at Trebia, 
Battle of Trebia. where the fortune of Carthage again triumphed. 
When the news of a second defeat of a consular army was brought to 
Rome, the whole city was in consternation, but no sound of submis- 
sion was heard. 

The passage of the Carthaginians over the Appenines, on account 

of a severe storm proved nearly as destructive as that over the Alps. 

Yet, early in the spring, Hannibal was again prepared for battle. 

Drawing the consul Flaminius into an ambuscade 

217. near lake Thrasymenus, a dreadful conflict ensued. 

Battle at I^ake Thra- 'pjj^ Romans, surrounded by woods and morasses, 

s> menus. ^^^ pressed on all sides by their enemy, fought with 

desperation. An earthquake, which overthrew many of the cities of 

Italy, and turned rivers out of their courses, passed unnoticed by the 

furious combatants. The genius of Hannibal again prevailed. 

The misfortunes of Rome thickened around her. The appointment 
216 ^^^ dictator was regarded as her almost only hope. 

Fabius Maximus, ^abius Maximus, (with whom, on account of his 
Dictator. prndence,the American Washington has been com- 

pared,) was elected to the office. He commenced 
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. his administration by a strict attention to religious observances. He 
adopted a plan which, had it been continued, might have prevented 
the disaster of Cannae, and have driven the Carthaginians from Italy. 
He ordered the inhabitants dwelling in insecure towns, to remove to 
places of greater safety ; and those of the country through which 
Hannibal must pass, to leave their homes, having first burned their 
houses, and destroyed whatever could afford the enemy subsistence. 
He avoided a battle, hovered near the enemy, checking their depre- 
dationsj and destroying all their supplies. 

Hannibal, finding that the measures which he took to draw Fabius 
into an engagement, were inefiectual, wreaked his sworn vengeance 
upon Rome, by laying waste her fairest possessions. 

When the army of Fabius beheld from the tops of the mountains, 
the beautiful vale of Campania wasted by fire, its elegant villas smo- 
king in ruins, and desolation spreading on every side, distrust of the 
motives and policy of their commander, which had before lurked in 
their hearts, now broke forth into open murmurs. 
Scipio victorioas While these events passed in Italy, the Romans, 

over the Carthagi Under Scipio, had obtained a victory over the Car- 
niaa fleet near the thaginian fleet near the mouth of the Iberus, afler 
iberus. which many of the nations adjacent to the Iberus 

submitted to them. 

Although the measures of Fabius had, during the preceding cam- 
paign, preserved the Roman army entire, yet cabals were forming 
against him, and the citizens regarded him as deficient in energy. 
The sole authority was taken from him, yet bis counsels so far pre- 
vailed, that for two years, Hannibal was not able to draw the Roman 
army to a general engagement. When, however, Caius Terentius 
Varro attained the consulship, a different course was 
216. pursued. Hannibal drew him into an engagement 

Battle of Cannae. ^^ CannoB, where he was defeated. The flower of 
the Roman youth lay dead upon the most disastrous of the battle * 
fields of Italy.* 

Hannibal's con- Hannibal, instead of proceeding to Rome, now 

quests in Lower It- turned his attention to the reduction of Lower Italy, 
aly. The most powerful of its nations submitted to his 

arms, or sought his alliance. He established his quarters in Capua. 
The luxurious habits and effeminate manners which his soldiers here 
acquired, are assigned as the prime cause of his subsequent decline. 
Envy and jealousy had risen against him at home, and the recruits 
which were expected from Carthage were withheld. 

In expectation of aid from Philip, king of Macedonia, with whom he 
had now formed a treaty, and of succours from Spain under the com- 
mand of his brother Asdrubal, Hannibal now acted merely on the de- 
fensive. The policy of the Romans furnished Philip with employ- 
ment, by stirring up enemies against him in his own country. In the 
mean time the Romans were regaming their strength, new legions 

• It was on this battle field, that a great quantity of gold ringB were taken fiom the 
fingers of the dead Roman knights. 
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were formed^ and the spirits of the nadon revived. Capua waa at 

length taken from Hannibal^ and though he had 

^'^'^toRomT'^''^'* marched boldly to Rome, yet, when he ieamed that 

"^^ while encamped before one of its gates, his presence 

had inspired so little terrour that recruits for the army in Spain had 

passed out of the other, he retired in chagrin. Asdrubal, his broth* 

er, haying effected the passage of the Alps, and arrived in the north 

<^ Italy, was met and defeated by the Roman ar- 

^^'^* mies,near the river Metaurus, and slain. Han- 

Asdrubaidain. ^^^,^^1^ ^^ learning this, exclaimed, «It is done; 

in losing my brother I have lost all my hope, all my good fortune." 

Meanwhile the younger Scipio had, by the terrour of his arms, 
Scipio reconquers reestablished the Roman power over the territories 
Spain. of Spain, and by his engaging virtues^ won tlie 

hearts of the people. 

So great was the renown which he had acquired, that after his re« 

turn to Italy, elected consul, and having Sicily assigned as his prov* 

ince, he had power to carry the war into Africa at 

Invades Africa. j^jg pleasure. He accordingly invaded Africa, 

where his success compelled the Carthaginians to recal the army 

from Italy. 

The grief of Hannibal, when he received the mandate to return^ 
was extreme. He did not even yet despair of the conquest of Rome. 
On his arrival at Carthage, he took the command of the army, and ad- 
vanced five days into the country, when he encamped 
^^^' at Zama. A battle ensued, in which, though the 

Battle of Zama. yalour of the Carthaginians sustained their reputa- 
tion, the Romans obtained a complete victory, 
Scipio advances to- Scipio now advanced towards Carthage. At Tunis, 
wards Carthage. y^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ambassadors. The terms here im. 
201. posed by the conqueror, though severe, were ac- 

' Treaty of peace. ceptodby the disheartened senate of Carthage. The 
Carthaginians agreed to relinquish their possessions 
in Spain, and thenceforth to restrict their power to Africa ; to deliver 
up the Roman prisoners ; to destroy their navy ; and to pay tribute to 
Rome. 

Carthage, thus deprived of its foreign possessions, and its navy, 
though enjoying its own constitution, and the name of an independent 
republic, was effectually deprived of all means of thwarting the bound- 
less ambition of Rome. Even on the side of Africa, her power was 
soon checked. Masinissa, prince of Numidia, who had aided the 
Romans in the late war, was by them establi^ed in his kingdom ; 
and being declared an ally of Rome, the Carthaginians were obliged 
to remain at peace with him. 

The Romans design The subjugation of Greece next occupied the at- 

the conquest of tention of the Romans. They had drawn the ^Eto. 

Greece. lians, and, subsequently, several other Grecian 

states, into a league of alliance. Some of the Grecian cities were 

dissatisfied with the terms of the. peace with PhUip of Macedonia, 

8 
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which followed the " Social War." The Romans had a dislike to Phi- 
lip, on account of a tretty which he had made with Hannibal, while he 
was victorious in Italy. Under these circumstances, they introduced 
an army into Greece, commanded by^the consul Acilius. 

Antiochus the Great, of the family of the Seleuci- 
192. dae, was now on the throne of Syria. To him Han* 

^u kin 'of s^rir ™^^'» persecuted by his enemies, and exiled from 
. c us, mg y . j^.^ country, fled. He incited Antiochus, who was 
very susceptible to flattery, to fancy himself destined to become a 
great conqueror, and to desire to cope with the Romans. Laying 
claim to possessions in Greece, Antiochus marched an army into 
Thessaly, took several cities, and proceeded to the pass of Thermo- 
pylsB, where he was met and defeated by the Roman army under 
Acilius. He escaped with a very few of his troops to Colchis, from 
whence he returned to Asia. The cities and fortresses, of which he 
had obtained possession, surrendered to the Romans. 

Acilius having expelled Antiochus from Greece, and the Romans 
having obtained several naval victories, the next consul, Lucius Scipio, 
brother to the conqueror of Hannibal, carried his 
190. arms into Asia. A battle was fought at Magnesia, 

BaiUe of Magnesia. ^^^^ ^^^^^^ Slphylus, in which Antiochus suffered 
an entire defeat. He now sued for peace, which he obtained only 
by resigning his pretensions in Europe,* and by the cession of all 
Lesser Asia, as far as Mount Taurus, and the surrender of half his 
ships. 

With a show of magnanimity, the Romans freed 

Greek dti^*^ *^® ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^* ^^^^^' dividing the remain- 

"^^^Miiio?. ^ ^®^ ^^ ^^® conquered lands between their allies. 

But their moderation was only in appearance. In 
reality, they now held sway from the Atlantic to the Euphrates. Af. 
ter the peace with Antiochus, the persecuted Hanpibal, fearful of be- 
ing delivered to the Romans, fled to Prusias, king of Bythinia. The 
Romans demanded him, and he, whose great but misguided talents 

had been employed for the destruction of his fellow- 

^^^^hkLtr''*'^' ^^°«^ ^^^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^**^ends, raised his 
hand against himself. 

In the meantime, Philip of Macedonia, was ex- 

Phihp of Macedonia. ^^^^^^ j^jg p^^^^^ ^^^ ^^j^j^^ ^^^ ^ OCCasion tO 

make war upon the Romans. The condition of his young son, De- 
metrius, whom he had been compelled to surrender as a hostage, and 
who was now at Rome, for a time delayed the vengeance of the fa- 
ther. At length he -received him. The amiable youth had become 
attached to the Roman people, and his innocent expressions were at- 
tributed by his elder brother, Perseus, to treasonable connexion with 
the enemy of his country, a design to dethrone his father, and (sup- 
ported by the Romans) to become monarch in his stead. By order 
of Philip, he was secretly put to death. Too late, the repentant 
father found that he had sacrificed an innocent son, to a base and 
jealous deceiver. Struck with remorse, he died, and left his crown 
to the unworthy Perseus. 
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Perseus now sought every where, to stir up en- 
^^ 1 • mity against the Romans. He partially succeeded ; 

Perseos. ^^^ ^^ declared ; but his avarice rendered him 

unpopular, and he afibrded but little aid to his allies. The Rcnnans, 
on their part, did not prosecute the war in Greece with their usual 
vigour, till at length, Paulus iEmilius, being elected consul, obtained 
a decisive victory over Perseus at Pydna. Perseus fled, was pur- 
sued, taken, and with his family carried captive to Rome. 

A triumph, as was the case in great successes, 
165. wag now granted, by the Roman senate, to the con* 

^"""ffimufur^"*"^ queror.— History gives no account of any exhibi- 
™* *"^' tions of human vanity, equal to the triumphs of the 

victorious generals of Rome. — On this occasion, three days were con- 
sumed in gorgeous processions, in which the spoils of the vanquished 
were paraded through the streets, with splendid military shows and 
martial music. Last came Paulus iBmilius in his pompous chariot, 
blazing with gold and purple. Behind the triumphal car of the victor, 
on foot and clothed in black, followed the conquered king, with his 
little children, holding forth their hands, and imploring the pity of the 
spectators. This, says Plutarch, the children of Perseus had been 
taught to do ; for they were too young to feel their miserable degra- 
dation. When Perseus begged of his conqueror to be spared this 
degrading exhibition, iEmilius replied by hinting to him, that he might 
spare himself from it by committing suicide ; — ^yet, Paulus iEmilius 
was regarded in those days as a man of great moderation. It would 
be well if those who deny the progressive improvement of man, and 
the meliorating influences of that religion which teaches us to give 
glory to God, and to be merciful to man, would consider, how, at this 
day, such a spectacle as the triumph of Paulus jEmilius, would be 
regarded in a Christian country. The miserable 
Macedonia subject perseus ended his days in a Roman prison, and Ma- 

to the Romans. , . • i u« x x ^v « 

cedoma remained subject to the Roman power. 
In the meantime, Antiochus Epiphanes, now on 
^"and^E^°f^"* *^® throne of Syria, was engaged in a war with 
gyp • Egypt, whose kings, Philoraeter and Ptolemy Phys- 

con, finding themselves hard pressed, some of their cities having 
already fallen into the hands of Antiochus, requested the interference 
of the Roman senate. They sent ambasadors, requiring of the Syrian 
prince, in an authoritative tone, to restore the places which he had 
taken from the Egyptians. Such was the terrour of the Roman 
name that he felt himself obliged to submit to the imperious mandate. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sectioiv L 
THE THIRD PUNIC WAR. 

Fifty years having elapsed since the close of the 
149, second Punic war, the industrious Carthaginians had 

repaired their rttined city, so that it began to exhibit traces of its 
former splendour. 

Cato, the censor, an austere man, no\r in hiis do- 
Cato nrges the de- ^^^^ whose feelings of justice and sympathy seem 
^Ouige. " ^°* ^^ ha\e extended beyond the boundaries of the 
Rcxnan territory, having had occasion to visit Car- 
tilage, gave to the senate, on his return, such accounts of its growing 
power, that he awakened their jealousy, ending, as Plutarch says, afi 
bis speeches^ no matter on what subject they began, by saying, " and 
in my opinion, Carthage must be destroyed." Pretexts were soon 
found in the disputes which arose between Masinissa, king of Numi- 
dia, and the Carthaginians. While the senate were deliberating on 
the expediency of immediate war, deputies were received from Utica, 
the second city of Africa, and in the neighbourhood 
^*^**R^^*° ^ of Carthage, surrendering their city to the Roman 
power. Having now a convenient depot, the senate 
Roman fleet sent to no longer hesitated te send a fleet to Africa, although 
Africa. ijjg Carthaginian ambassadors at Rome made ofiers 

of satisfaction and submission. No sooner was it known at Carthage 
that the Roman fleet had arrived at Utica, than ambassadors were 
despatched thither also, to make all necessary con- 
Carthaginiana aoe cessions in order to obtain peace. Orders were 
or peace. jggued by the Roman commander for conveying the 

munitions of war from Carthage to the Roman camp. The Cartha- 
ginians gave them up ; but the means of defence were no sooner 
removed from their city, than their ambassadors were informed that 
it was the will of the Roman senate, that Carthage should be destroy- 
ed ; and they therefore commanded that all the citizens should de- 
part. Astonished and overwhelmed with grief, the ambassadors 
attempted by the most earnest supplications, to obtain the mercy of 
those who appeared deaf to the claims of justice. They could only 
so far prevail, as to obtain permission to send another embassy to 
Rome. The deputies returned to the city, and communicated the 
confirmation of the barbarous decree. The citizens, in despair, re- 
solved to defend themselves to the last extremity. The delay of the 
Roman consuls, who apprehended no resistance from a disarmed city, 
afforded the Carthaginians an opportunity to prepare for the siege. 
The temples, palaces, and markets, were, converted into arsenals, 
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where men and women worked day and night in the manufacture of 

arms. But these preparations, while they delayed, could not avert 

the fate of the city. After a bravely sustained siege of three years, 

Carthage capitulated, with no other condition than that the lives of 

those who were willing to leave the citadel, should be spared. The 

city, which had existed for seven hundred years, and 

1^^- at the commencement of the war contained 700,000 

Carthage burnt inhabitants, was now reduced to ashes. It is rela- 

ted that Scipio, the consul, weeping over its ruins, repeated a verse 

from Homer on the mutability of human greatness, alluding to what 

would one day be the fate of Rome also. 

Troubles having arisen between the members of the Achaean 

league, which had till this time preserved a shadow 

l^"^- of liberty, the Romans availed themselves of this 

. ^"J! ^°""!"* T' opportunity afforded by their dissensions, for dis- 

lempt to dissolve the * / . .,*'/-, • . ■' ^ .. Vi • ^i_ 

Achaan leacruo. solving it. Commissioners were sent to Corinth, 

with orders to separate as many states as possible 
from the league. When, in the execution of their commission, they 
called on the league to surrender those places in the Peloponnesus, 
formerly occupied by the Macedonian king, the Corinthian multitude 
became so furious as to insult the ambassadors, who were obliged to 
flee from their violence. This furnished the Ro- 

Rome declares war ^^^ ^j^j^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Tj^^ Achseans, al- 
upon Acliaia. , ., .*■.,» ^ i/«t 

though heroic in their efforts to restore the freedom 

of Greece, only perished m the attempt. Critolaus, 

^^^' their general, was defeated, and in the same year 

Conoth destroyed, ^^^^ Carthage was burned, Corinth was also taken 

and Greece a Komaa ,, ^, -, r^ i^i /» 

province. and destroyed; and Greece under the name of 

Achaia, became henceforth a Roman province. 

Thus, in the west, the last feeble glimmering of Grecian liberty 
had become extinguished ; in the south, Carthage lay smoking in 
ruins ; and in the east, Syria had bowed in humble submission to the 
mandate of the haughty republic. Spain, although the native Span- 
iards maintained long-continued and obstinate wars in defence of 
their liberty, was mostly reduced to submission.* 

133. About this time the kingdom of Pergamua was 

Pergamus bequeath- bequeathed to Rome, by its monarch Attains III. 
ed to Rome. The acquisition of such immense territories, while 

* These wars commenced soon after the expulsion of the Carthaginians fh)m Spain, 
and continued with little-kjtermission. Cato the Censor, had at one time reduced 
Hither Spain, into a state of submission ; but the contest was soon renewed, and car* 
ried on with such success by the natives, as to give even the Roman soldiers a dread 
of going into that province. During the wars with Carthage and Achaia, Viriathuf, 
a native Lnsitanian, was raised to the supreme command in his nation, and uniting 
various tribes of Hither and Farther Spain, under his command, proved a most formi- 
dable foe. The Romans at length triumphed over him, not in open warfare, but by 
procuring his assassination. This act, cofitrasted with the condo^ of the consul m 
the war with Pyrrhus, proclaims the degeneracy which had already taken place in 
the Roman character. 
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it raised the Roman name to the highest pitch of grandeur, and drew 
into the treasury the wealth of so many remote nations, at the same 

Corniptionorpub- time corrupted the morals of the people, and thus 
Ik moraig, and coa- undermined the foundation of the repuhlic. From 
sequent diaordcrt. ^j^jg period, bribery and corruption swayed the sen- 
ate at home, and extortion and oppression marked the administration of 
the provincial governments abroad. Factions and internal convulsions 
now appeared in the city, and distracted the state. Rome was divided 
into aristocratic and democratic parties, whose contests were more 
destructive than the ancient dissensions between the patricians and 
plebeians. The power of the senate had given rise to a family aris- 
tocracy, extremely odious to the people. A law called the Liciniaa 
law, from Licinius Stolo, who proposed it, which restricted the pos- 
session of public land to five hundred acres, had for a while re- 
strained the avarice of the wealthy, and enabled the poor to obtain 
their farms at moderate rents. The power of the aristocracy had, 
however, gradually increased, until they had now secured to them- 
selves the public lands, which were cultivated by their slaves. In 
consequence of this, many of the poor, who were called on for 
military services, were left without the means of procuring a 
livelihood ; while the rich enjoyed the fruits of all their victories 
and conquests. 

An agrarian law was proposed by the tribune of 
Tiberius Gracchus. ^^^ people, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, as a 
means of improving their condition, which he hoped to effect by a 
juster distribution of the public lands, and not, as some have supposed, 
by taking the private property of the rich, and giving it to the poor. 
The first law proposed, was mild in its character, but the enthusiastic 
zeal of the populace, who began to look with hope for the establish- 
mentof their rights, and the obstinacy with which the nobles clung to 
their usurped privileges, soon brought on more violent measures. A 
renewal of the Licinian law, was at length effected. Tiberius Grac- 
chus made a further proposal, that the treasures of Attalus should be 
divided among the people. The nobility resisted — sedition ensued, 
in which Tiberius and three hundred of the citizens fell victims. 

Although the leader was destroyed, the party was by no means 
crushed. Tiberius had made the people feel the power of their tri- 
bunes, and they resolved to exercise and increase it. 

Caius Gracchus, a brother of Tiberius, some years 
^21. afterwards, obtained the office. He proposed sev- 

Caius Gracchus. ^^^ j^^g ^Ydch tended to diminish the power of the 
senate, while they increased that of the people. A tumult more 
threatening in its aspect than that which occasioned the death of Ti- 
berius, now arose ; Caius was slain, and about three thousand of his 
friends perished. The aristocratic party who had thus triumphed^ 
procured the repeal of the agrarian laws, confiscated the goods of 
Caius, and prohibited his family from wearing mourning. The me- 
mory of the Gracchi, however, was revered by the people, who after* 
wards erected statues to them, in the most public part of the city. 
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Soon after these eventi, occurred a war with Ju. 
112. gurtha, king of Numidia* Hiempeal, the son and 

Jugnrthine War. guccessor of Masinissa, had adopted him into his 
family, and divided the kingdom of Numidia between him and his two 
sons. Jugurtha had dethroned the sons of Hiempsal, and seized up- 
on the whole kingdom ; and for a time, his acts and bribery had pre- 
vented the Roman senate from declaring war. At length his crimes 
compelled them to proceed against him. The consid Metellus, a 
man of great merit, was despatched into Africa, and prevailing over 
the infamous Jugurtha, was bringing the war to a favourable termi- 
nation, when Marius, a new demagogue, who by his bravery had ob- 
tained the favour of the people, was appointed to the chief command, 
and snatched from Metellus the glory of the war. Bocchus, king 
of Upper Numidia, an ally of Jugurtha, privately offered to deliver 
him up to Sylla, who was an officer in the army of Marius. Sylla 
went to the camp of Bocchus, where Jugurtha was given into his 
hands. The ambitious Sylla had a seal prepared representing the 
exploit, and thenceforth claimed the honour of terminating the war. 
Thus began the quarrel between Marius and Sylla. 

The Cimbri, the Teutones, and other barbarians 
^^"^ b^ A^* ^''"" °^^ Poured down from the north. The senate dis- 
^^ liking Marius, and unwilling that a plebeian should 

enjoy the honors of the consulate, were, notwithstanding, obliged to 
make use again of his military talents, to conduct their armies against 
the invaders. He met and defeated them near the mouth of the 
Rhone, where, it is said, 100,000 of them were slain. Another 
division of the barbarians had descended into the plains of Italy, 
and threatened Rome. There, also, Marius met and vanquished 
them. 

Marius having now delivered Rome from the 
MariusandMeteilus. ^^^^ ^^^ foreign enemies, returned to disturb her 
domestic tranquillity, by the indulgence of the hatred and revenge 
which rankled in his heart. He now aspired to a sixth consulate, 
which he is said to have obtained by bribery. His arts, and the fame 
of his military achievements enabled him to sway the minds of the 
multitude at will, while the hatred which he bore to the patricians, 
seemed only increased by his successes. Metellus, who had been 
supplanted by Marius in the Jugurthine war, possessed inflexible in- 
tegrity, and every where bore about him the spirit of better days. 
He was, consequently, an object of extreme dislike to a demagogue 
like Marius. Marius therefore resolved to remove him beyond the 
possibility of interfering in the affairs of the state. With this view, 
he associated with himself Saturninus, a tribune of the people, and 
Glaucia, a prsetor, who possessed great power with the seditious 
populace. By his instrumentality, laws were passed, increasing to 
an alarming degree, the power of the democracy. The insolence 
and crimes of the popular party, headed by a seditious tribune, now 
knew no bounds. Marius, although at first he encouraged them, in 
order to effect his own purposes, was at length obliged to call out a 
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body of soldiers to suppress their lawless proceedings. Thus he in- 
curred their ill will. Hatred already existed between him and the 
senate. Sylla, his implacable enemy, was rapidly increasing in pop- 
ularity, and Metellus, whose banishment he had procured, was re- 
called from exile. Marius, foreseeing evil, withdrew from Rome. 
Other and pressing dangers for a while occupied the nation, and gave 
the factious spirit of the citizens employment without the walls of 
Rome. 

The Italian allies of Rome had, from time to 
^}* time, been flattered with the hope of obtaining citi- 

The Social War. zenship, until, despairing of the accomplishment of 
their wishes, and driven by continued oppressions, they formed a 
league among themselves which threatened to subvert the power of 
Rome itself. This contest was marked by frequent and bloody bat- 
tles ; victory sometimes declaring in favour of the allies, sometimes for 
Rome. This war, called the Social, or Marsian war, was finally 
terminated by concessions on the part of the Romans ; the allies 
eventually obtaining all the privileges which they demanded. 

While these events were disturbing the peace of 
Foreign Tumults. ^^^ republic, Asia was in a constant state of tumult 
and disorder, and Egypt, under the government of the degenerate 
sons of Ptolemy, rapidly sinking. — An insurrection of the Jews, which 
had taken place in consequence of their persecution by Antiochus 
Epiphanes of Syria, had ripened into open rebellion, and, though 
maintained at the expense of constant wars with Syria, finally re- 
sulted in the establishment of a government of their own. Armenia, 
Parthia, and Bactria had become independent kingdoms. — Pontus, also, 
by obtaining Phrygia of the Romans, and by encroachments upon 
the surrounding nations, had become enlarged in extent, and now held 
under Mithridates, a prince of enterprise and talents, the first rank 
among the Asiatic powers. 

Mithridates, during his conquests in Asia Minor, 
Mithridaiic War. j^^^^ given indications of his hostile views towards 
Rome, by putting to death great numbers of the Roman citizens of 
Lesser Asia. The factions in Rome were still distracting the repub- 
lic. During the Marsian war, in which both Marius and Sylla had 
been employed, Sylla had increased in popularity, and Marius had 
declined. War with Mithridates being declared, Marius, whose 
subserviency to the populace had produced new disorders, procured 
himself to be chosen to the command, but the army refusing to obey 
him, the command was transferred to Sylla. • 

Open war between the rivals, ensued. The for- 

88. tune of Sylla triumphed ; — Marius was driven into 

Marius and Sylla. ^^- j^^ ^^^ ^ pj.j^g g^^ ^p^^^ j^jg j^^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^j^ ^j^^^ 

hazard, he effected his escape into Africa. — Sylla, after his victory, 
departed for Asia, but not until by his cruelties he had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to all parties at home. 

The Grecian cities, with the exception of Athens, opened their gates 

to him. Athens declared- for Mithridates. Sylla 

Scyiia lakes Athene, besieged, and took this city ; violated the sanctua- 
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ries of Greece, and made himself master of their treaaures, which he 
distributed with lavish profusioa amoDg his soldiers ; thereby attach- 
ing them to his service, but corrupting the army, and thus hastening 
the ruin of his country. Near Chseronea, in Boeotia, and at Orchome- 
lius, in Thessaly, Sylla obtained victories over the forces of Mithrida* 
Mithridatessubmits. ^es, who was at length compelled to sue for peace. 
All claims to Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Lesser Asia, 
were relinquished, and on these terms Mithridates was declared a 
friend and ally of the Romans. 

But while Sylla was thus triumphing in the East, a revolution was 
effected at Rome. The consul Cinna, of the party of Marius, after 
the departure of Sylla, having resorted to the former measures of the 
Msurian faction, was expelled by his colleague Octavius. He now 
raised an army, recalled Marias, defeated the army of the senate, and 
entered Rome triumphant. Massacres and horrours followed the en- 
trance of the vindictive Marius, and Rome, deluged with the blood of 
his victims, turned her eyes towards the victorious Sylla. Marius 
beard with appalling dread the approach of his enemy. — He sickened 
and died, and Rome rejoiced at the event. — Sylla, who had landed in 
Apulia, found himself surrounded by powerful armies, under the com- 
mand of Marius, the son of his late enemy, and other distinguished 
commanders, Carbo, Scipio, and Norbanus. Young Pompey, who 
was rising into consequence, and had the command of some troops, 
with most of the leading citizens, declared for Sylla, who entered 
Rome like a triumphant conqueror. He had now overcome his ene- 
mies, and was supreme in Rome, but the senate and people were soon 
to learn that they had exchanged one brutal tyrant, for another still 
more bloody. He caused lists of such persons as he disliked, to be 
put up in public places, offering rewards to those who should kill 
them. These lists of proscription were daily renewed. Whoever 
favoured a proscribed person, although his own father or nearest rela- 
tive, was himself devoted to death ; while those who destroyed their 
friends, received ample rewards. The streets were filled with the 
dead. On one occasion, s^ven thousand persons were assembled in 
a small place, and there put to the sword ; while the insulted senate, 
sitting near, were compelled to listen to their groans. To such de- 
grading tyranny was Rome, the mistress of the world, compelled to 
submit ; and thus were her cruelties to Carthage, and other fallen en- 
emies, visited upon her own head. 

Sylla had declared himself dictator ; and in this capacity, he modi- 
fied the laws to suit his own purposes. Afterwards he voluntarily 
abdicated his power, and although he escaped the chastisement which 
he deserved, from human hands, yet God smote him with a most loath- 
some disease, of which he died. — In the wars of Marius and Sylla, 
thirty persons of consular dignity, two hundred senators, and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Roman citizens, are said to have perished ; 
while other thousands were left to drag out a miserable existence, 
without kindred, or friends, or means of subsistence. 
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Section II. 

68. In the east, another war with Mithridates had 

Second Mithridatic broken out. The consul Lucullus had obtained the 
^"- command in that quarter, and conducted the wv 

with such vigour and ability, that the second year he compelled Mith- 
ridates to fly to his son-in-law, Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigranes, 
although he had before neglected to afford him any aid, now refused 
to deliver him up. Lucullus, therefore, carried the war into Arme- 
nia. At Tigranocerta, and Artaxata, the army of Lucullus obtained 
victories over the allied forces of these kings, but a mutiny among the 
Roman soldiers now embarrassed his movements, and enabled Mith- 
ridates to recover his strength. 

In the mean time, a party adverse to Lucullus 
Ponipcy. bad arisen in Rome, and the command had been 

transferred to Pompey. The reputation which this 
young commander had acquired during a late war in Spain, had been 
increased by his conquest of the pirates of Cilicia and Isauria, and 
thus prepared the way for his appointment to the command in the east, 
which had long been the object of his desire. Immediately on receiv- 
ing it, he proceeded, at the head of 30,000 chosen troops, to take the 
place of Lucullus. 

Mithridates, the most powerful and able general with whom the 
Romans had contended since the days of Hannibal, had, with the aid 
of Tigranes, already reconquered most of his territories. His policy 
was to avoid a general battle, but to hover near the Romans, and by 
intercepting their convoys, to distress and reduce them. 

Pompey felt the effects of these measures, and departed from Pontus 
into Armenia, determined to reduce that province, or force Mithri- 
dates to an engagement, in order to relieve it. Mithridates followed 
with his army. Pompey, failing to draw him into an engagement, 
besieged him in his camp for fifty days. Mithridates, reduced to 
distress, at dead of night attacked the Roman guards, broke through 
their intrenchments, and gained the open country. Pompey pursued, 
and finding unguarded passes, sent detachments, which secretly gained 
commanding positions in the rear of the Pontians. He then surprised 
their camp M night. Thus surrounded, they suflfered a total defeat. 
Mithridates escaped with 800 horse ; but even this remnant of his ar- 
my forsook him and fled. With only his wife, his daughter, and one 
officer, he sought the court of Tigranes ; but that timid monarch refu- 
sed his father-in-law a shelter, and he pursued his 
Mithridates flees to way till he found a home among the more generous 
Scythia. Scythians. 

Pompey now concluded a treaty with Tigranes, by which he was 
received into the Roman alliance, and then proceeded northwards in 
pursuit of Mithridates. He passed two years in wars with the vari- 
ous northern nations, penetrating far into Scythia, and exposing him- 
self and his army to the most extreme hardships and peril. Obtain. 
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ing no intelligence of Mithridates, and believing him dead, he retraced 
his course, proceeded to Pontus, and reduced those places which still 
remained ^thful to the absent king. 

Then leaving a few troops in Pontus, under the 

^3- command of his lieutenants, he carried his armi^ 

^''°' Jud^a""^"^'^ into Syria, conquered Judaea, and penetrated to 

Arabia. 
Mithridates re- After his departure from Pontus, Mithridates is. 

appears. sued ffom his concealment, appeared in Pontus, at 

the head of a considerable army, and made himself master of several 
important places. But fortune had deserted him. His officers mu» 
tinied, and he sought in vain the alliance of the Scythians. He was 
preparing to lead what few troops remained with him, into Europe, and, 
by a union with the Gau]s, to attack the Romans m that quarter, but 
his army murmured, and his son Pharnaces, availing himself of their 
M.thridatcs kills disaffection, proclaimed himself king ; and Mithri- 
irimself. dates, driven to despair, committed suicide. 

Pompey, after declaring Pharnaces an ally to the Romans, pre- 
pared to return to Italy. Rome rejoiced in his success, and on the 
proposal of Cicero, twelve days were set apart for offering thanks- 
givings to the gods. 

Section III. 

Pompey, on his arrival in Italy, disbanded his army, to the great joy 
of the senate, who feared he would retain it, and after the examples 
of Marius and Sylla, make himself absolute in power. — Rome was 
Conspiracy of Cata- unquiet. The conspiracy of Cataline and his asso- 
line- ciates, which had for its object to extirpate the Ro- 

man senate, plunder the treasury, and set Rome on fire, had been 
detected, and the conspirators punished, through the patriotism of 
Cicero, (thence called the " father of his coiAitry ;") aided by the 
honest and philosophical Cato. 

60. But the master spirit of the times was Julius 

First Triumvirate CiESAR, now just returned from a successful war in 
under Csesar, Potn- Spain. Concealing his boundless ambition, he was 

pey and Crassus. ^^ ^^^^^^ paying court to the ladies, and acting the 
intriguing demagogue. Crassus, by assuming popular manners, by 
increasing his great wealth, and by constantly making himself useful 
to those who needed his aid, had, with far inferior talents, acquired 
power and influence equal to those of either Caesar or Pompey. 
Crassus and Pompey were at variance. Caesar artfully reconciled 
them, and the three having formed a union, divided between them- 
selves, under the name of the triumvirate, the supreme power of the 
commonwealth. 

Caesar's next step was to get himself appointed to 

CsBsar m Gaul. command an expedition against the Gauls. 

. „ ^. The succeeding year, Crassus departed for Asia, 

Craflsus in Parthia. ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ Parthians, while 
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Pompey remained at Rome at the head of the affairs of Italy, Africa, 
and Spain. 

Parthia, which hy coming into collision with an European power, 
now jfbr the first time makes a conspicuous figure in history, was an 
ancient nation of whose early history little is known. It was sue- 
cessively subject to the Medes, the Persians, and to Alexander the 
Great. In the division of Alexander's kingdom, it fell to the portion 
of Seleucus, and continued, for a considerable time, a part of the 
kingdom of the Seleucidas ; at length it revolted, and became an in- 
dependent government. Arsaces, the principal instigator of the re- 
volt, was declared king, and his family had continued on the thrcme 
until the present time. The monarchs of Syria had made several 
efforts to recover this province, but without success ; while the Par- 
thians had at various times extended the boundaries of their kingdom, 
by conquests over their neighbours. At one period, (soon after the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes,) the Parthian kingdom extended from 
the Euphrates eastward beyond the Indus. Internal di&sensions, 
however, and the power of Tigranes, of Armenia, and of Mithri- 
dates, of Pontus, had considerably reduced its limits, and weakened 
its strength. 

A treaty with the Parthians had been entered into by Lucullus, and 
r^ewed by Pompey, the terms of which had been faithfully kept by 
the Parthians, and the two nations were now in peace. But Crassus 
wishing to increase his wealth, and to equal the military fame of his 
rivals, undertook against them an unprovoked and unrighteous wan 
At the head of the Roman legions, he passed through Syria and Ju- 
daea, plundered the temple at Jerusalem, crossed the Euphrates, and 
reduced many towns of Mesopotamia. 

The Parthians rose in arms, and while Crassus laid up his army in 
winter quarters, retook the places he had conquered. When he re- 
commenced his march, they provided him with an artful adviser in 
Ariamnes, an Arabian chief, to whom Crassus gave ear, as he made 
great pretences of friendship and gratitude to the Romans, for servi- 
ces rendered his father. Deaf to the remonstrances of Caius Cassius, 
an able general, and of other officers and friends, who knew the Par- 
thian mode of warfare, he persisted in keeping the open plains of 
Mesopotamia. For some time the march of the army was through a 
fertile and well watered country, where the wants of the soldiers 
were easily and fully supplied. Soon, however, the scene chang^ 
and they entered upon dry and sandy plains, where neither stream, 
nor tree, nor plant appeared. Besides, they soon found that they 
were in the midst of an hostile army. The Parthians attacked them. 
The Romans fought bravely, but in vain ; whether advancing, or re- 
treating, the discharge of the Parthian arrows were equally effective. 
The army of Crassus, surrounded on all sides, was reduced to the 
53. greatest extremity; a large division was totally 

Crafisas defeated defeated ; and his son, who commanded it, slain, 
and slain. Crassus, at length, effected a retreat, and threw him- 

self into CarrsB ; thither he was pursued by Surena, the Parthian 
general, and fearful of an assault, he determined, unknown to the in- 
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habitants, to leave the city. His design was discovered by Surena, 
and again a guide was suborned, who led him into marshes, where he 
was overtaken, and finally slain. Of all his army, only 600 horse, 
under the command of Cassius, escaped. Twenty thousand are said 
to have been slain by the Parthians, and ten thousand taken prison- 
ers. 

Csesar had at first received the government of Gaul for five years, 
but at their expiration, he was involved in wars with the barbarians, 
and another five years were added to the time. 

During this period, his daring achievements, his 
Caesar's character, adventurous spirit, his personal toils and exposures, 
exhibited military talents equal, if not superior, to those of Alexander, 
and of Hannibal. To these he added, what neither of them possessed, 
the polish of the finished scholar. The commanding powers of Ian. 
guage were his, whether he chose to exert them in speaking, or in 
writing. He had in his youth pursued his education in Greece, whith. 
er Cicero, Cato, and other eminent orators, at this golden period of 
Roman eloquence, resorted for instruction ; the Romans thus ceding 
the nobler palm of the arts of peace, to the nation whom they had 
mastered in war. 

Section IV. 

The expeditions of CsBsar, as described by himself; in his Com- 
mentaries, bring into notice places not before known in history. 

55. The most remarkable of them is Britain, which 

Caesar invades Bri- he twice invaded. He found it inhabited by bar- 
tain and Germany, barous tribcs, who Subsisted mostly on milk and 
flesh. He enlarged the bounds of the Roman empire towards the 
southern limits of Gaul, and found many different tribes, of new and 
singular appearance. He also invaded Germany and had bloody 
battles with its wandering natives, who dwelt not in cities, and were 
distinguished by peculiar customs, among which was the rehgious 
veneration which they paid to women. 

First triumvirate On the death of Crassus, the triumvirate was dis- 

dissolved. solvcd. Pompey and Caesar were lef^ to c(»npete 

for the supremacy. Julia, the amiable daughter of Caesar, whom he 
had given in marriage to Pompey, had proved a bond of union be- 
tween these two ambitious spirits ; but she was now dead, and Pompey 
married Cornelia,* of the family of the Scipios, and the widow of the 

* According to Plutarch, Cornelia was beautiful, amiable, well versed in polite 
literature, played the lute, and was acquainted with geometry and philosophy. But 
the erudition of women among the Romans seems in many respects aegraded. Their 
fathers or brothers, without consulting their affections, gave them in marriage, as it 
suited their own ambitious purposes- When Ciesar wished to be connected with 
Pompey, Julia, who was on the eve of marriage to another, must be given ta him. 
Formerly when Sylla wished foi the same connexion, he took his step daughter, 
Emilia, from her husband, and obliged the young Pompey to divorce his first wife 
Antistia, and marry her. Men divorced their wives at pleatare. Caesar divorced his 
first wife Pompeia, declaring that though he had no proof of her guilt, yet, *' Caesar's 
wife must be above suspicion." Cato, who is regarded as a pattern of morality, di- 
vorced his second wife, Marcia, (if Plutarch may be credited,) on a smgular whim of 
9 
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son of Crassus. Animosities between them, fetal to the peace of 
Rome, were now beginning to appear. Cicero vainly attempted a 
reconciliation. 

Poropey had enlisted the 'senate and the people on his side. Csesar^ 
on the other hand, was the idol of hi» veteran army* 
Civil diaaensions. Pompey obtained a decree from the senate, com- 
mandingCeesar to disband his troops. Mark Antony, then a tribune, 
fled to Caesar's camp with the news. To obey the mandate, would be 
to put himself in the power of his rival. To advance with his army, 
and pass the river Rubicon, would be setting the power of the senate 
and the laws of his country at defiance. Ho advanced with an 
49^ agitated mind, paused on the brink of the interdicted 

Caesar passes the Stream, then dashed forward, and as he passed, he 
Rubicon. exclalmed ** the die is cast." The celerity of his 

movements surprised his enemiesk Pompey, not being in force to 
meet him, fled from Rome, first to Capua, and afterwards to Brundu- 
sdum. Caesar, following him tiiither, crossed the Adriatic, with the 
army he had now collected, into Greece. CaBsar, by the departure 
of Pompey, was left in possession of Italy, and soon entered Rome. 
Collecting the members of the senate, he attempted to justify his con- 
duct, and made proposals of peace with Pompey, while, at the same 
time, he continued his preparations for war. To facilitate these, he 
entered the treasury, and took from it an immense sum, telling the 
tribune who opposed him, and plead the violated rights of his coim- 
try, that "arms and laws did not flourish together." 

Appomting lieutenants over the different provinces, with legions at 

their command, and leaving Mark Antony commander-in-chief in 

C»sar reduceg Italy, he proceeded in person to reduce Spain; 

Spain. where the army was in the interest of of Pompey. 

Having, with great hazard, effected this, he returned to Rome, leav. 

ing one of his lieutenants to command in Spain. 

The patriotic citizens of Rome knew not how to act. Cicero said, 
« Pompey has the better cause, but Caesar is the abler man." Most 
of the senators, magistrates, and distinguished citizens, however, had 
followed the fortunes of Pompey. Caesar assembled those which re- 
mained ; and the praetor, Lepidus, against the will of the senators, 
Caesar Dictator. nominated Caesar, dictator. This office he retained 
but eleven days, during which time he made some 
improvements in the government, restoring it to order, and filling the 
vacant offices with his friends. Himself and one of his n>ost zealous 
partizans, he procured to be appointed consuls. 

Pompey, still in the east, had during the year been making vigor- 
ous preparations for war. Caesar now prepared to 
^'pom^'''^^"*^ follow him, and embarked from Brundusium with 
five legions, leaving the remainder of his troops to 
follow. On reaching Epirus, he took several towns ; but the arrival 
of his troops, and the danger of their being intercepted by Pompey's 

his friend Hortensius, and gave her to hinu Aflerwaids, however, on the death of 
Hortensiiu, he took her again to himself. 
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fleet, induced him again to make overtures for an accommodation. 
They were rejected, and Mark Antony soon arriving with his remain- 
ing troops, Caesar sought to bring on an engagement. Pompey hes- 
itated, but his officers were importunate ; a council of war was called, 
^and almo$t every voice declared for battle. Pompey's army far ex- 
ceeded Ceesar^^ in number, and in his camp were almost all the friends 
of Roman liberty, — Cicero, Cato, and his son-in-law, 
*9* the patriotic Brutus. The two armies were drawn 

Battle of Pharsaiia. ^p ^^ jj^^ memorable plain o^ Pharsalia. They 
who had ^at together in council ; they who had shared the same 40- 
cial repast ; perchance, they who had drawn their infant sustenance 
from the same maternal bosom, now stood, with deadly weapons, to 
shed each other's blood. They joined the unholy strife, and the field 
was reddened with Roman blood, shed by Roman hands. Pompey 
fought his country's children, not as he had fought her foes, and Csesar 
was victorious. As soon as Pompey perceived that his cavalry were 
•defeated, he retired to his camp in despair, and sat down. When the 
whole army was routed, and he was informed that Csesar wcm ap. 
preaching to storm the intrenchments, he exclaimed **.in my camp 
too," and laying aside the ensigns of office, he prepared for ffigl^. 
It is said that Csesar lost but 200 men, while 15,000 of Pompey's ar- 
my fell, and 24,000 were taken prisoners. 

Pompey flees. Pompey, a wi^tched fugitive, passed by Larissa, 

and in the vale of Tempe, he who could so lately 
command the attendance of suppliant thousands, prostrated himself to 
4aste the running stream, and was glad to rest his wearied limbs in a 
fisherman's hut. In the morning he embarked on the Peneus in a 
small boat, but coming up wkh a ship of burden commanded by a 
Roman, he was welcomed and carried to Mityiene, where the affec- 
tionate Cornelia, expecting her husband as the master of the world, 
was told that if she wished to see Pompey with one ship, and that not 
liis own, she must hasten. When she approached^ he ran and caught 
faer in his arms, as she was falling in a fainting fit. Yet it was her 
husband's fate, and not her own, that affected her« and she ingeniously 
nought to blame herself for his ill fortune. 

Wiihone small galley, they embarked for Egyyt, to seek the pro- 
tection of Ptolemy. On their arrival at Alexandrici, the base coun- 
sellors of the young king advised him to assassinate Pompey, in or* 
der to obtain the favour of Csesar. Accordingly, a 
Pompey assasBiaa- boat was sent off to the galley, as if to take him on 
ted. shore. Corndia, looking after him as the boat mo- 

ved onward, saw the assassin stab him through the body, and her 
shriek of agony was heard upon the shore* 

Csesar pursued Pompey to Egypt ; but when his head was present- 
ed to ium» he turned away with abhorrence of the bloody deed. 
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Section V. 

The crown of Egypt was at this time in dispute between Ptolemy, 
now the acknowledged king, and Cleopatra his sis- 
Cesar espouses the ^^^^ 'f j^^ claims of Ptolemy had been upheld by 
caiiaeof Cleopatra. ^^^ Roman senate, and Cleopatra banished. She 
now determined to lay her claim before Caesar. For that purpose, 
she hastened to Alexandria. Csesar, captivated by her charms, es- 
poused her cause, and summoned Ptolemy to appear before him ; but 
at the instigation of his minister, he disregarded the summers, and de- 
spatched an army of 20,000 men to beisiege Caesar in Alexandria. 
CaBsar, attended by only 4,000 troops, was now in imminent danger. 
At length, reinforcements arrived, with whose aid he attacked and 
carried the camp of Ptolemy, who in attempting to escape was drown- 
ed ; and CsBsar settled the crown upon Cleopatra. The war was 
clooed, but the conqueror still lingered. 

At length he was aroused by intelligence of the revolt and con- 
quests of Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates. Ac- 
Subduefl Pharnaces. cording to his own account, He " went, saw, con- 
quered ;" and having appointed Mithridates of Pergamus, who had 
succoured him in his distress at Alexandria, to be the successor «of 
Pharnaces, he embarked for Italy. 

He found on his arrival at Home, that he had during his absence 
been created dictator for one year, consul for five years, and tribune 
of the people for life. 

The remaining partizans of Pompey, after their defeat at Pharsa- 
lia, had returned to Africa, under Metellus Scipio^ Cato, and Juba the 
son of Hiempsal, who was dutiful to the last, to the 
Senate at Utica. senate of Rome. A little body of them, to whom 
Cato gave laws, were now collected in Utica. Caesar sought them, 
and defeated in battle their military force. Juba and one of his gen- 
erals killed each other in despair. Scipio, who commanded the ar- 
my, was slain ; and Cato, the most virtuous and patriotic of the Ro- 
mans, seeing that all hope was lost, having read and commented oa 
Plato's work on the immortality of the soul, with philosophic compo- 
sure committed suicide. Ceesar, on his return from this expedition, 
was honoured with a splendid triumph, which lasted four days ; the 
people, with base flattery, hailing him as the father of his country. 

The sons of Pompey, yet unsubdued, held Spain, and were in a 
condition for war. CsBsar went thither, conquered, and returned. 
He had now triumphed over all his enemies, and was supreme in 



His triumph, however, was not like those of Marius and Sylla. 

His government was mild, he was liberal to his 

'"til"''""^*' friends, kind and forgiving to his enemies. He 

made salutary laws reforming the calendar, and 

showed the advantages of learning m conditions of power. He order* 

ed Carthage and Corinth to be rebuilt, sent out Roman colonies to re- 
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people them, and planned a war with Parthia, in order to extend the 
^npire, and to revenge the death ofCrassus. 

Had Caesar been ambitious only, and not vain ; had he been con- 
tent with the substance of power, without the childish desire of its 
show, he might, probably, have lived, and been a blessing to his coun* 
try. The constitution had long since been subverted and degene* 
rate. Rome, without republican virtues, could not be a republic. It 
only remained to choose her master, and doubtless Csesar was the fit- 
test man. But Ceesar wished to be called king, and to wear the in- 
signia of royalty. 

This was galling to the pride of the Romans, and when Mark An- 
tony and others crowned his statue, and spoke of 
^'"''^'^cZr*^*'"'^ ^^^ coronation, murmurs arose. The thoughtful 
Cassius, the envious Cinna, and others, were stirring 
up a hatred against him which aimed at his life ; and at length they 
gained the man who, since Cato, had more devotion to his country 
than any other Roman. This was Marcus Brutus, who had fought 
against Csesar at Pharsalia, been pardoned by him, loaded with fa- 
vours, and adopted as a son. << Loving Caesar much, he yet loved 
Rome more ;" and by a misguided patriotism, he now joined the con- 
spiracy, in which sixty senators were engaged. 

The ides, or 15th day, of March, was the day appointed for the ex- 
ecution of the murderous deed. The night preceding, Calphurnia, 
the wife of Caesar, was warned in a dream, and would fain have per- 
suaded him not to go, that day, to the senate. Caesar, as he passed a 
soothsayer who had foretold that the ides of March would be fatal to 
him, said triumphantly, " The ides of March are come." " But 
not gone," was the reply. On account of the alarm Calphumia's 
dream had given him, he offered sacrifices before going to the senate. 
The omens were inauspicious, and he thought to have adjourned the 
senate ; but one of the conspirators standing near, asked, *< If he would 
bid them go, and come again, when Calphurnia had better dreams." 
He then took his accustomed seat. A friend came forward with a 
paper, which he desired him to read instantly. As he held it in his 
hand, the conspirators pressed around him with petitions. At length 
one gave the signal, by pulling his robe. At the moment, all drew 
their swords and fell upon him. He defended him- 
^4* self at first. But as he saw Brutus about to strike^ 

Ctesar falls. j^^ exclaimed, « And you too, my son," and wrap- 

ping his mantle about his head, fell, pierced with many wounds. ' 

Thus died, in the 56th year of his age, a man, who, it is said, con- 
quered three hundred nations, took eight hundred cities, and in dif- 
ferent battles, defeated three millions of men, of whom one million 
were killed in fight. Great as he was, he was a man of blood, am) 
in blood he fell. 

9* 
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Section VL 

The conflpirators retired to the capitol, to secure themselves from 
the indignation of Caesar's friends. The following day, however, 
they appeared in public, and addressed the people, who seemed to 
listen with composure. The senate passed a decree, which, though it 
confirmed the acts of Csesar's dictatorship, bestowed such offices upon 
the conspirators, as might be regarded an approval of their deed ; but 
when Caesar's will was read by the artful Mark Antony, and it was 
discovered that he had left to every Roman citizen a considerable 
legacy, the fury of the populace knew no bounds. 

Brutus and Cassius went to Athens, where the Greeks, honouring 
them for their love of liberty, received them cordially. There they 
applied themselves to the study of philosophy. 

Antony, meanwhile, had brought the senate into many of his mea- 
sures. A new competitor for power had appeared 
Octaviufl Caesar. '^ Octavius, a nephew of Julius Caesar, whom he 
had adopted as his son, giving him the name of Caesar, and making 
him his heir. He had been pursuing his studies in Greece, but hear- 
ing of his uncle's death, he departed for Rome. Antony, though at 
the head of affairs, had neglected to pursue the conspirators, and 
now withheld from Octavius the fortune which his uncle had left him, 
that he might not have the means of acquiring popularity. Octavius, 
seeing his design, sold off his patrimonii estate, to pay Caesar's legacy 
to the people. His next object was to gain the senate. Cicero look- 
ing upon him as less dangerous than Antony, aided him by his elo- 
quence to effect his object. The senate sent to Antony, who was in 
Gaul at the head of an army, certain orders, which he thought proper 
to disregard ; whereupon they despatched Octavius, with an army to 
reduce him to submission. An engagement took place in Cisalpine 
Gaul, in which Octavius was successful. 

Lepidus, an unprincipled man, was the comman- 
Lepidas jg J q|. ^ ^^^^^ -^^ Farther Gaul. His office, rather 

than his talents, made him of consequence. To his camp, Antony 
fled. Manly and graceful in pers(»i — persuasive in speech and man- 
ners, Antony, the friend of Julius Caesar, appeared among the soldiers 
in distress. The army preferring him to Lepidus, soon made him the 
acdial commander. 

Octavius had the command of the forces of the senate, but he had 

suspicicxis of the attachment of that body to himself, and thought the 

destruction of Antony would be but a prelude to his own. These 

suspicions were increased, when, on making application for the con- 

sulshipi his suit was rejected. Octavius no longer hesitated upon his 

course. He privately sent to Antony and Lepidus, 

-. . proposing terms of reconciliation. They gladly 

umviratn^der o^ embracing his proposals, the three met on a litUe 

tavius, Antony aAd island in the Rhine, where they united their military 

Lepidua. force and leagued their power ; forming the second 

triumvirate. 
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Their first business was to make a proscriptive list, in which each 
gave up many friends, in order that the others might agree to the 
destruction of his enemies. This bloody list coa. 
The Proscription, tained the names of three hundred senators, and 
two hundred knights. Octavius gave up Cicero to the hatred of An- 
tony. The estates of the proscribed were to be seized and given to 
their murderers. 

When the vengeance of the triumviri had been satisfied with 
blood, they prepared for war with Brutus and Cas- 
^^d'cLi^"'"^ sius, who by this time had collected a ccmsiderable 
force. The Roman students at Athens had embra- 
ced their cause ; the friends of the commonwealth, and the partizans 
of the son of Pompey, who were still scattered in various parts of the 
provinces, had flocked to their standard. Their united forces met at 
Philippi, in Macedonia, and again the thousands of 
^2. Rome stood arrayed against their brethren. The 

Battle of Philippi. i^t^^ ^g^g f^ygjj^ ^^^^ bravery. While Brutus 

proved victorious over Octavius, Antony completely routed the troops 
of Cassius, who, ignorant of the success of his colleague, and behe- 
ving that all was lost, fell upon his sword. Brutus collected the for- 
ces of Cassius, and delayed a second engagement for twenty days, 
when, on the importunity of his troops, he resolved to hazard all in 
another battle. He was totally defeated. On witnessing the irre- 
parable loss of his army, determined not to survive the slavery of 
his country, he also committed suicide. 

On the death of Brutus, the party of the conspirators was no longer 
formidable ; and the Roman empire was completely subjected to the 
conquerors. Octavius returned to Italy, where Lepidus still remain- 
ed ; while Antony went into Asia, receiving the homage of its various 
kings, collecting the revenues, and regulating the affairs of the pro- 
vinces and tributary nations, as his caprice might dictate. At Tar- 
sus, he was met by the fascinating Cleopatra, whom he had sum- 
moned to appear before him to answer for some suspected offence. 
Knowing that Antony affected at times to personify Bacchus, the 
god of wine, Cleopatra came to him in the character of Venus, sail- 
ing up the river Cydnus in a galley decorated with the perfection of 
art and elegance. Antony, at her invitation, came to her galley, and 
was charmed to his ruin. He accompanied her on her return to 
Alexandria, where sunk in effeminacy, he forgot public affairs. 

Octavius was, meanwhile, assiduously employed in attaching his 
veteran troops to his person, and in bringing the whole nation to re- 
gard him as its head. Italy was, however, the scene of want and 
misery. Sextus Pompey infested the sea with his fleet, and prevent- 
ed the importation of corn, while at the same time multitudes of wo- 
men and children, by the appropriation of the lands to the soldiers, 
deprived of a home and of subsistence, crowded the temples and the 
streets. Multitudes of husbandmen and shepherds flocked to Rome, 
to excite the compassion of the conqueror. Among the suppliants, 
Virgil, ftiA^ ^^ ^*"*^ favour, and was per- 
^'^S^^- mitted ffirrStain hispatrimonial estate. 
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In the meantime, Antony, aroused by the representations of his 
friends, tore himself from Egypt, and returned to Italy. Octavius 
met him, and by the mediation of friends, a reconciliation was effect- 
ed. The noble Octavia, the sister of Octavius, was given as a wife 
to the lover of Cleopatra ; and another division of the empire, made. 
Octavius took the command in the west ; Antony, in the east ; while 
to Lepidus, was assigned Africa ; and to Sextus Pompey, who had 
now acquired considerable power, the islands of the Mediteranean, 
and the Peloponnessus. Difficulties between Antony and Pompey 
soon arose, which resulted in the destruction of the latter. Lepidus, 
thinking this a good opportunity of adding Sicily to his possessions, 
drew upon himself the indignation of Octavius, Who by secret intrigues 
procured the desertion of his army, made him prisoner, deprived him 
of all authority, and banished him. 
Antony, by the influence of the discreet Octavia, for three or four 
years, kept up terms with Octavius. He undertook 
Antony goes against ^^^ conduct of the War against the Parthians, at the 
"*"^ head of 60,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. He pur- 
sued his march into Parthia, suffered defeats by his imprudence, and 
retraced his steps, after having lost one fourth of his army. 

Influenced by his blind passion for Cleopatra, he hastened to Egypt, 
which again became the scene of his dissipation and 
He goes to Egypt. ^^Hy^ ^^ bestowed on Cleopatra and her chU. 
dren several provinces ; ordered Octavia, who was on her way to 
meet him, to return ; and, in short, so far outraged the feelings of the 
Roman people ihat Octavius, now conscious of their support, declared 
war. Antony's reluctance to abandon his eflfemi- 
Octavius declares j^^^^ jj^^^ caused him to be slow in his movements, 
war agains im. -^yjjjjg ^jjg industrious Octavius made vigorous prep- 
32^ arations. A contest between these rivals was at 

Battle of Actium. length decided in a naval engagement near Actium, 
off* the coast of Epirus.* Early in the action, sixty 
vessels under the command of Cleopatra, fled, and Antony immedi- 
ately followed. The fleet was soon defeated, and after a few days, 
his land forces, which had been drawn up in sight of the fleet, surren- 
dered without striking a blow. 

Antony and Cleopatra repaired to Egypt, whither Octavius follow, 
ed. Antony despairing of his fortunes, and deceived by a false re- 
Death of Antony port of the death of Cleopatra, committed suicide, 
and of cioof atra. Octavius was desirous of conveying Cleopatra to 
Rome, to grace his triumph ; but she prevented it, exposing herself 
to the bite of a venomous reptile, and thus terminated her existence. 
Egypt was from this time a Roman province. 

Octavius had now obtained the summit of his desires. Every rival 
was removed, and the empire of the world, within his grasp. His re- 
turn to Rome was signalized by a gorgeous triumph. The obsequi- 
ous senate, whose vacancies he now filled with his own creatures, no 

♦ In honour of hw victory, Hie conqueror afterwards built, on the site of Actium. 
the city of Nicopolis . 
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longer laid claim to independence ; and Rome henceforth became a 
monarchy. With the recent fate of Julius CsBsar before him, he 
could not but be aware of the dangers with which he was surround- 
ed. He wisely avoided the vain show of power, and sought to cover 
his usurpation by some name acceptable to the people ; at first calling 
his office the tnbunaie. This office he received for ten years, after 
Roman Empire un- ^hich it was renewed, and at length he took the 
der Augustus, be- titles of Augustus and Emperor. He assiduously 
gins. courted the favour of the populace, continued to all 

the magistrates their old titles and offices, although the effective power 
of every office centered in himself. Aided by the counsels of his 
wise minister, Maecenas, he became the patron of arts and letters, 
and the framer of salutary laws. 

The Roman Empire now embraced the best parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Its revenues were immense. A great army was now 
kept on foot, and distributed in different provinces. The praetorian 
and city cohorts,* consisting of 10,000 men, formed a guard for the 
Emperor, to whose titlfe, the senate now added that of " Father of his 
country." The king of Parthia sent to him the spoils of the army 
of Crassus, and the kings of India sought his friendship. The Span- 
ish nation being now, for the first time, completely subdued, an insur- 
rection of the German tribes having been quelled, the temple of Janus, 
which was shut only in profound peace, and which 
Universal Peace. had remained continually open since the reign of 
Numa Pompilius, was closed. 

* A cohort is a body of in&ntry consisting of five or six hundred men. The pr»- 
lorian guards afterwards acquired great power and are frequently mentioned in hit* 
tory. ' 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Section I. 

The whole civilized world, being now included in one vast empire, 
" the fullness of time" arrived, when the Saviour of 
Ti.e birth of Clirist mankind made his advent upon earth. His birth 
is supposed to have occurred four years before the common era. 
The Roman empire, after ages of war and bloodshed, was fully es- 
tablished, and in profound tranquillity, when " the desire of nations," 
the « Prince of peace," was born. 
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The treasures of the world poured into Rome ; and stately monu. 
CoDdition of the ments, Splendid buildings, literature' and the fine 
Roman Empire. arts, all marked an age of luxury and wealth. 
But the liberty of the people had become extinct. The spirit of the 
republican institutions had departed, and a military despotism had 
usurped its place. Here and there, perhaps, a spark of the old Ro- 
man spirit might kindle in the breast of the patriot, but it was soon 
smothered. The memory of the aged carried them back to the scenes 
of horrour which marked the days of Marius and Sylla, while they 
knew nothing of freedom but by the tradition of their fathers. The 
young turned with disgust from the prospect of a renewal of the civil 
wars ; and welcomed peace and quiet, though purchased by the sur- 
reuder of the sovereign power into the hands of one individual. 

Augustus continued to exercise the imperial power, fourteen years 
after the birth of Christ. His policy inclined him 
Augustus. ^Q peaceful measures ; and the last years of his 

reign were not marked by any military event of consequence. His 
aim was to establish his authority more firmly, and secure the suc- 
cession in his family. He associated with him in the government, 
Marcellus, the son of his excellent sister, Octavia, by her first mar- 
riage, to whom he gave for a wife, Julia, his only child. Marcellus 
dying, Julia was bestowed on Agrippa, a renowned son-in-law of Oc- 
tavia, who was also associated in the government with Augustus. 

Julia, while she was the wife of Agrippa, became the mother of 
five children, two sons, and three daughters. She was a profligate 
woman, and Augustus was at length obliged to banish her from his court, 
and she died a miserable outcast.* He had married Livia, already 
the mother of two sons, Tiberius, and Drusus Germanicus. Livia 
was unprincipled, artful and intriguing. Having great influence over 
Augustus, she secretly sought to elevate her own sons above his 
family relatives. Augustus associated Tiberius, the oldest, with, him- 
self, in the administration of the empire, but required him to adopt 
Germanicus, the son of his late brother Drusus. These things being 
done,. Augustus died in the deep secrecy of the palace. The man- 
ner and exact time of his death are unknown ; the circumstances 
were, ho^^er, such as gave rise to suspicions that he was poisoned 
by Livia. 

Tiberius, who, at the death of Augustus, was in possession of the 

jQ^ imperial power, though an able general, was a 

TibcriuB. hypocritical, sensual and cruel tyrant. Yet at 

first he dissembled, and appeared to govern with 

moderation. But the mask soon dropped. 

The fame of Germanicjis, who at the death of Augustus, com- 
manded in Gaul, excited his jealousy. He was recalled, and trans- 
ferred to the command of Syria, where his death occurred shortly 
after. The multitude regarded Tiberius and his mother as its authors. 

• The profligacy of the female character in Rome, at this period, may be reckoned 
as one cause of her downfall. Augustas, in the conduct othis daughter, was justly 
punished for his own crime. Becoming enamoured of Livia, the wife of another 
man, he divorced Ibfcribonia, the mother of Julia, and immediately married her. 
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Livia enjoyed but little the elevation of her favourite son. He was 
jealous of her power, dreaded her genius, and treated her with ne^- 
lect. When she died, he denied her funeral honours. But bad as 
she was, she was so much less depraved than her son, that while she 
lived, she held in check his abominable vices, to which, afler her death, 
he gave uncontrolled indulgence. 

He held his court in the island of Capreea ; but in the midst of 
brutish sensuality and continual intoxication, he kept, as it were, a 
demoniac- eye on the affairs of Rome ; knew every thing which 
passed ; detected every conspiracy ; and while the companions of 
his vices were quaffing with him the cup of intoxication, he, perhaps, 
was plotting with impenetrable dissimulation to destroy them. 

Witb Tiberius, conspicuous virtue was ever a mark for vengeance. 
Fearing the friends of those he destroyed, he removed them also. 
Even the mother's mourning for her slaughtered son, was in his eyes 
a crime deserving death. The obsequious senate were ever ready to 
sanction his acts, and offered the incense of perpetual flattery to the 
man who filled the streets of Rome with blood. Scarce a family 
could be found, some of whom he had not destroyed. Thus he reign- 
ed twenty-three years. 

Tiberius had adopted Caligula, the son of the virtuous Germanicus, 
but not the heir of his virtues. Tiberius saw m 
.' * him a cruel disposition, and said he raised ^ a ser- 

Caligula. p^j^^ |.^^ Rome, and a Phaeton to bum the rest of the 

world." Caligula, eager to obtain the imperial dignity, was declared 
emperor, while Tiberius was supposed to be in the agonies of death. 
But the tyrant opening his eyes, the party of Caligula threw the bed- 
clothes over his head,^ and stifled the reviving spark of existence. 
33^ It was under the administration of Tiberius that our 

Our Lord crucified. Lord Jesus Christ was crucified in Judaea. 



Section II. 

Caligula wished that <' the Roman people had but one neck, that he 

might despatch them at a blow." His conduct accorded with the 

. , disposition here expressed. After a reign of nearly 

Claudius ^^® years he was murdered, and the stupid Claudius, 

the brother of Germanicus was raised by the prae- 

torian cohorts to the imperial throne. 

During these reigns, although vice pervaded the capital, there were 
able generals abroad, and victory still crowned the arms of the legions, 
in their foreign contests. During the reign of Claudius, successful 
wars were maintained with the Parthians and Britons. Claudius 
died a violent death. 

« Nero, whose name is associated with all that is base and cruel, was 

. . raised to the ^[npire. On his first accendon, he re- 

^ vived the hopes of the people, by giving promise o£ 

^'°" a just and peaceful reign ; but the illusion was soon 

^lisstpated, and the murder of his tutor, the philosopher Seneca, of 

10 
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his brother, his mother, and his wife, di8pla3red the relentless tyranny 
of his character. He gave loose to the most licentious indulgence of 
his passions ; subserviency to his pleasures proved the only passport 
to his &vour. Professing himself a patron of the fine arts, he as- 
pired to the character of a poet, and degraded the dignity of the em- 
pire by appearing as a public actor on the stage. The discovery of 
repeated conspiracies, increased his maliciousness and jealousy. 
The city presented a scene of blood ; and funerals darlcened the 
streets. 

The Christians, who had now become numerous in Rome, were 

the peculiar objects of his hatred. To facilitate 

^^* their destruction, he caused Rome to be set on fire. 

First iwrsecution of changed the crime upon them, and devised means 

for their punishment. While the city was burning, 

he was engaged in revelry and dancing. 

This monarch decorated his person, sung, and played his lyre, and 
was quite the leading coxcomb of his time. He corrupted the high bom 
youth of Rome and made them companions of his revels. Flatterers 
and sycophants thronged around him ; and he was pleased, when they 
told him that he was the greatest of poets, and that his voice was 
" divine melody." 

The discovery of a design which he had formed for destroying 
the senate, and again setting fire to the city, produced a general re- 
volt. He fled from the capital to a villa owned by one of his favour- 
ites, where finding that the army had already proclaimed a new em- 
peror, he put an end to his life. 

The two years succeeding the death of Nero, the whole Roman 
Empire presented a scene of discord and commotion. All seemed 
falling into anarchy and confusion. The soldiers had now learned 
their power ; nor could the senate do more than assent to their de- 
cisions. In those two years, four generals were successively raised 
to the sovereignty by their respective armies ; and three of them 
displaced and murdered. 

Galba was commander of the military forces in Spain, when he 
was proclaimed emperor by the united voice of the 
^^' senate, and of his legions. A promised donation to 

Galba. ^jjg praetorian cohorts, also secured their concur- 

rence. Galba came to the throne, at the age of seventy-three. Al- 
though not addicted to the vices of his predecessor, he was parsimo- 
nious and cruel. By withholding the promised donation, and attempt- 
ing to enforce rigid discipline, he alienated the prsetorians, who soon 
proclaimed Otho emperor. The guards entered 
^^« the city, a bloody tumult succeeded, in which Gal- 

^^°' ba and his friends were murdered, and Otho eleva- 

ted to the throne. 

While these events were transpiring in Rome, a powerful compe- 

tition for imperial honours had arisen in the north. Vitellius, to whom 

Galba had committed the command of the Grerman 

ViteUius. legions, was already proclaimed emperor, and 

marching towards the capital. His forces encountered those of Otho, 
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in a battle which terminated m the defeat of the latter. Otho, when 
informed of the victory of his rival, committed suicide* VitelUus en« 
tared Rome as a conqueror. A horrible scene of carnage and vice 
succeeded. 

Meanwhile, the east declared for Vespasian, who commanded the 
legions in Judaea. Syria, Egypt, and Illyricum es. 
*^\ poused his interest. Civil war again distracted the 

Vespasian. empire. Vespasian was finally raised to the impe- 

rial throne. Vitellius was murdered, and sickening scenes of destruc- 
tion were reacted in the city. 

The establishment of Vespasian on the throne, however, proved 
the commencement of a new order of things. His authority was re- 
cognized by the senate, and after the first violences, consequent upon 
the admission of an exasperated and victorious army within the city, 
peace and order were restored. Vespasian directed his earliest 
efforts to the regulation of the finances, the enforcement of discipline 
in the army, and the subjection of rebellious provinces. Some of the 
Germans and Gauls had united in an attempt to throw off the Roman 
yoke, and the success of their arms spread the terrour of their name 
even to Rome itself. The generals of Vespasian were at length vic- 
torious, and reduced the Germans to submission. 

A war with the Jews was urged during this reign, which, though 

perhaps less dangerous to the empire, possesses a 

War wUh the Jcwb. deeper interest with us, from its relation to a people 

from whom we have received our religion, and whose history now 

£bnns a living proof of the truth of sacr^ prophecy. 



Section III. 

Judaea, from the period in which it was reduced to subjection by 
Pompey, can be considered as little less than a Roman province. 
Under Julius Caesar, the bondage was but little felt, but on his death 
the commotions which agitated the Roman Empire extended to this 
country, which was torn by intestine disorders. Mark Antony es- 
tablished upon the throne, Herod sumamed the Great, a cruel and 
profligate, but crafly and politic prince. The sceptre was thus de- 
parting from Judah — ^an event marked by prophecy aa contemporary 
with the birth of the Messiah* Herod was king of 
Herod. JudsBa at the commencement of the Christian era, 

and by his orders the infants of Bethlehem were massacred. On 
the downfall of Mark Antony, he paid successful court to Augustus^ 
and remained in possession of Judaea until his death, when his son 
Archelaus reigned in his stead. 

No disturbance arose in the province until Caligula attempted to 
place his statue in the Jewish Temple, when the Jews at once resorted 
to arms to prevent the desecration of their sanctuary. The death of 
Caligula, by removing the cause, put an end to the insurrection. 

The spirit of the Jews, however, could ill brook subjection to a 
foreign power. The cruelty, avarice, and insatiable rapacity of Ges- 
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flius Glonis, the governor of Judsea, under Neroi diove them to open 
revolt. The succeeding disorders of the enapire had prevented the 
entire suppression of this rebellion, although Vespasian who before 
his elevation to the throne, commanded the Sjrian legions, had ob- 
tained repeated victories, and made himself master q{ all their stnmg 
holds ana fortresses, except Jerusalem. 

His son, Titus, who was now left to conduct the war in Judaea, 

prepared for the reduction of this city. The siege 

70. ^as 'commenced at the season of the Passover, i»^n 

^""* ^J^^ ^^^^' ^^® Jews, from every nation, were gathered within 

Jerusalem. 

The city was divided into three factions, fired with the most ran- 
courous hatred of each other ; not even with the Roman army before 
the gates, did the fury of their contentions abate, or their outrages and 
muitlers become less frequent. Every part of the city was filled 
with pollution and massacre. The religious ceremonies, indeed were 
not suspended, but even in the temple, the blood of the citizens min- 
gled with that of the sacrifices. Thus •* the abomination of desola- 
tion" stood in the high place, and called down the vengeance of a 
righteous God. War without, deadly feud, and starving famine within, 
'S^^^^aaed a scene of " tribulation such as was not since the beginning 
of the world, no, nor ever shall be." 

Titus made the Jews repeated offers of pardon and protecticMi, on 
condition of surrender, but they resisted with inflexible obstinacy. 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, remarks, "that they were misled 
by an ancient prophecy, which foretold, that in this very juncture the 
power of the east would prevail over the nations, and a race of men 
would go forth from JudsBa, to extend their dominion over the rest of 
the world*"* 

The Christians, when they saw << Jerusalem encompassed with 
armies, and a trench cast round about her," remembered the prophetic 
words of their Lord, and fled to the mountains. 

Titus, finding the siege would be of long continuance, stormed the 
city. The Jews fought with the most determined bravery. In the 
first assault, the Roman arms obtained no advantage. In the second, 
which continued three days without intermission, a part of the walls 
were levelled, and a portion of the city taken. The Jews, driven 
jftom one part, retreated to another, and still maintained the fight. At 
length the temple alone remained. Titus resolved to save this, but 
the sentence of its destruction had been pronounced by a higher 
Power. The Jews crowded into it ; and thither the Romans carried 
the assault. In the dreadful uproar which succeeded, a soldier threw 
a lighted torch, upon some part of the wood work, 
The Temple burnt ^j^j^j^ ^^^ communicated to the other parts, envel- 
oped the whole in flames, and of that beautiful and venerable fabric, 
•* not one stone was left upon another." 

* *' Not understatidinK," observes t))e historian, that " this fefeired to Veipaaiaii and 
hia son Titus." Tadtus, equnlly blind with the Jei^-s, did not himself undentand 
that this race of men were to be the heralds of a peaceful religion, which was destined, 
in the fullness of time, to spread its heaivenly dominion over the whole ewrtb. 
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JosephuSy the Jewish historiaD, estimates the number which perish, 
ed during the siege, at eleven liundred thousand. The Jews no longer 
held the rank of a nation. Judaea was entirely subjected to the Ko- 
man power. Its ill.fated inhabitants have* for seventeen hundred 
years, been scattered over the face of the earth, without ever amalga- 
mating with the various nations, with whom they make their residence ; 
thus constituting one of the strongest proo& of the divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Vespasian reigned ten years ; most of which were passed in tran* 
quillity. He was the first Roman emperor who had died without vio. 
lence, unless we except Augustus. 



Section IV. 

TituSy whose name signifies the '< delight of mankind," succeeded 
his father and sustained the character of a virtuous 
79. and, beneficent prince. He is one of the rare in- 

Thus. stances, in which elevation in rank produces im- 

provement in virtue. His efibrts were directed to the improvement 
of his people. The zeal with which he engaged in noble undertakings, 
may be learned from the regret which he expressed, when on review- 
ing the events of a day, and finding no good deeds performed, he ex- 
claimed, " O my friends, I have lost a day." His reign of two years, 
although marked by several disastrous events, was prosperous in all 
tbiat depended upon himself. 

The great eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which desolated a conside- 
rable portion of the country, and buried in ruins, 
Pom " u'd^Tro'^ Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiee, occurred, at this 

A fire broke out in Rome, which for three days raged with fury. 
Fire and PestUence ^nd destroyed a great portion of the city. To add 
at Rone. to the afHictions of the people, a pestilence spread its 

ravages. In its most destructive period, it swept 
from Rome ten thousand persons in a day. The kindness and com- 
passion of Titus, who even declared himself ready to repair from his 
treasures the whole loss by fire, did much to alleviate the distress of 
the people. 

Domitian, brother of Titus, succeeded him. He was eruel, friv* 

olus and vain. He caused himself to be styled God 

^\\ and Lord. He once assembled the senate to debate 

Domitian. ^^ ^^^ question, in what utensil it was best that a 

certain fish should be dressed. He once, in mockery, invited the 

senate to^a feast. When arrived at the palace, they were conducted 

to a gloomy hall, lighted by dim tapers, hung with black, and provi. 

ded with coffins, on which the guests saw their own names inscribed. 

Soldiers with drawn swords came in upon them and threatened their 

lives. After this, which the enppeior esteemed a good joke, he let 

them depart. 

His chief amusement was catalung fiiee^ at which he was very ex. 
10» 
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pert. Fifteen years, the Romans submitted to such degradation, 
when Domitian fell a victim to a conspiracy conducted by his wife, 
and the commander of the preetorian guards. 

His reign is memorable as the period in which his general, the wise 
and virtuous Agrieola, (whose life his son-in-law, Tacitus, has soablj 
written,) completed the conquest of Britain, as far as the friths of 
Scotlaiid. His reign is also remarkabje for a successful irruption of 
the barbarians of the north) upon the frontiers of the empire. A le- 
gion was destroyed by the Dacians and other barbarians united with 
them. Domitian himself marched at the head of his troops, to 
avenge the death of their comrades, and was compelled to purchase 
peace, by a tribute. 

Nerva, at the age of seventy, succeeded Domitian. He is re- 
nowned for his amiable and benevolent character. 
9^' Finding the weight of the empire too great for his 

advanced age, he associated Trajan in the government, and designa- 
ted him as his successor. 

The character of Trajan is one which historians unite in applaud- 
ing. Although a military prince, and a conqueror, 
^9. he governed with moderation and equity, and so es- 

Trajan. tablishcd himself in the affections of his subjects, 

that it was customary in succeeding times, on the elevation of an em- 
peror, to wish him the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of Trajan. 
His military achievements restored the lustre of the Roman arms. 
The ignominious tribute paid by Domitian to the Dacians ceased, and 
Dacia was reduced to a Roman province. The interference of the 
Parthians in the affairs of Armenia, which was under Roman pro- 
tection, afforded Trajan an opportunity of displaying his arms in the 
east. At the head of his legions, he crossed the Euphrates, and Ti- 
gris, reduced Mesopotamia to a Roman province, marched through 
tracts of country where the Roman arms had never before been 
known, and penetrated even to India. On his return, he established 
a king upon the Parthian throne, and appointed lieutenants in various 
provinces. At Seleucia, a sudden illness terminated his life. 

Trajan, with no better guide than could be derived from heathen 
philosophy, was a great, humane, wise and virtuous monarch. His 
character might put to the blush many a Christian prince. Yet the 
imperfections of his principles may be discovered in his ardent ai^i- 
rations for military glory, while his persecution of the Christians 
leaves a blot upon his otherwise untarnished fame. Historians have 
censured his policy in comparison with that of Augustus, who wisely 
considered the danger of extending the em[)ire, and prudently resolved 
to abandon the idea of further conquests. 

Section V. 

Hadrian the succeeding emperor, returned to the pacific policy of 

Augustus, and with the exception of Dacia he even 

llf* relinquished the conquests of his predecessor. This, 

«*"»■•• and the two succeeding reigns, have been pronounced 
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the happiest days of the Romas empire. The laws of Hadrian were 

^salutary, and his admioistration excellent. He secured the future 

'prosperity of the nation by appointing Titus Antoninus his successor. 

When, on the death of Hadrian, Titus Antoninus, (aflcrwards for 

his filial devotion sumamed Pius,) ascended the 

138. throne, he fbund the various departments of govem- 

AntoniousPiua. ^g„^ moving OH in regularity and order, and the 

whole empire in prosperity and peace. His reign of twenty -three 

yeara flowed on in the same calm and happy course. Averse to war, 

the circumstances of the state permitted him to indulge his love of 

peace ; while his renown for justice and wisdom procured the admi* 

ration of barbarians, who in their differences resorted to him as an 

arbiter. In his reign the persecutions of the Christiana ceased, and 

all classes of his subjects could repose in the justice of their sovereign. 

His private, as well as his public character, was unblemished, and 

the name of Antoninus Pius will ever stand pre-eminent for virtue, in 

the annals of princes. 

Marcus Aurelius Antonihus, who succeeded Titus in the imperial 
161 government, by his attachment to science and phi- 

Marcus Aurelius losophy, has acquired the name of the Philosopher. 
Antoninus. The Situation of the empire, however, did not per- 
mit Aurelius to indulge in his favourite pursuits ; or 
pass his days in contemplative retirement. The camp required his 
presence ; the peace of the empire was now disturbed in its various 
borders. While in Asia, the Parthians rebelled against the sove- 
reignty of Rome, on the Rhine and the Danube the barbarians were 
already in arms. The lieutenants of Aurelius were despatched 
against the Parthians ; the emperor himself conducted the war against 
the barbarous hordes of the north. The Parthians were defeated, 
and many of their cities taken. The war in the east reflected new 
lustre upon the Roman arms. That with the barbarians of the north, 
was more formidable. Afler many campaigns, Aurelius fell a victim 
to its hardships. 

With the reign of Aurelius, the prosperity of the empire ceased ; 
, QQ and from the accession of his son Commodus, may 

Commodus. ^® dated its decline. A more striking contrast nev- 

er was presented, than in the characters of the father 
and son. In vain had Aurelius gathered around him the wise and 
the virtuous of the age, to conduct the education of the youth. Imbe- 
cility of mind marked the character of Commodus, and rendered all 
means of instruction useless. Despite of the advice of the sage coun- 
sellors of his father, Commodus purchased a peace with the barbari- 
ans, that he might return to the voluptuous pleasures of Rome. 
Abandoning himself to the influence of the most worthless favourites, 
the reigns of government were loosened ; scenes not witnessed since 
the days of Domitian, were reacted in the capital. Outraging all the 
honourable feelings ofthe^Romans, Commodus signalized himself as a 
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gladiator.* His reign, of thirteen years, was terminated by his assas- 
sination. 

The conspirators raised Pertinax, prefect of the city, to the imperi- 
2 go al throne. The preetorian guards murmured at the 

Pertinax, clcvation of a man of whose virtue they were as- 

sured, and who, educated in the school of Aurelius, 
was little likely to yield to their disorderly demands, or shower upon 
them the profuse liberality of Commodus. His attempt to reform the 
financial system, increased their hatred, and in less than three months 
from the time they swore allegiance, a sedition broke out in the camp. 
Two or three hundred of the guards rushed in arms to the palac^, 
where Pertinax, securely relying on his innocence, and their oath, 
was inhumanly murdered. A most disgraceful scene succeeded. 
Returning to the camp, with the head of Pertinax, borne as a trophy, 
the guards now offered the Roman world to the highest bidder. 

The wealth of DidiusJulianus, a vain and voluptuous senator, ena- 
Didiua Julianas. ^^^^ ^^^ tomeet the demands of the rapacious prae- 
torians, who immediately completed the contract, 
proclaimed him emperor, took the oath of allegiance, escorted him to 
the palace, and surrounded him with the ensigtis of imperial dignity. 
The obsequious senate, though attached to Pertinax, yielded to the 
occasion, and ratified the election of the praetorians. The legions of 
Britain, of Illyricum, and Syria, rebelling against the assumed au- 
thority of the praetorians, resolved to avenge the death of Pertinax, 
and each proclaimed its respective general worthy of the empire. 
Severus, who commanded in Illyricum, at the head of his hardy and 
disciplined forces, accustomed to contests with the warlike barbari- 
ans of the north, advanced towards Rome. By his contiguity to Ita- 
ly, and the celerity of his movements, Severus anticipated his rivals;, 
and in sixty-six days from the elevation of Julianus, without having 
drawn a sword, he was proclaimed emperor at Rome. The praetori- 
ans abandoned the victim of their venality, the senate deposed him, 
and he was executed like a common criminal. 



Section VI. 

Four years of civil war succeeded, during which, Severus triumph- 
193. ®^ ^^®^ ^'® rivals, and secured his throne. Hia 

SeptimiuB Severus. reign was rigorous. His first act, on reaching the 
capitol, was to degrade and banish the praetorians, 
who had been engaged in selling the empire. A war with the Cale- 
donians, which he superintended in person, occupied him in bis latter 
years. He died in Britain, before the termination of the war. 

His sons, Caracalla and Geta, then in Britain,, were declared his 

211. successors. The beginning of their career was un- 

Caracailaand Geta. prow^ising ; mutual jealousy and hatred were mani- 

fested, on their journey from Britain to Rome ; they 



people. 



The gladiaton were pensonfl who fought in public, for the amusement oi tfa« 
pie. 
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neither ate at the same table, nor slept in the same house. Caracalla 
at length, by the murder of his brother, obtained sole possession of 
the throne. Hia reign was stigmatized with deeds of blood, and with 
the exception of the citizenship granted to all the provinces, presents 
no event worthy of record. Caracalla extended the Roman citizen- 
ship, with a view to procure more ample means fi>r his extravagant 
expenditures. The tribute received from the provinces, which Gib- 
bon estimates at a sum equal to about one hundred millions of dollars, 
was represented by Augustus, as not sufficient for the purposes of gov- 
ernment, and he artfully contrived to make the Roman citizens sub- 
mit to taxation by impost Succeeding emperors had increased their 
burdens, and Caracalla extended the right of citizenship, in order to 
impose on the foreign provinces the taxation of the citizen, while he 
failed to relieve them from the tribute of the stranger. They felt the 
double burden, ajid their discontent was one ot the causes of the de- 
cline of the empire. Caracalla was assassinated in Syria, by the in. 
Macrinus. stigation of Macrinus, preetorian prefect. Maori- 

nus was raised to the thrcHie, but shortly deposed, 
and Heliogabalus, a reputed son of Caracalla, was invested with the 
sovereignty. 

Heliogabalus was a monster of vice. His short reign of four years 
218 ^^^ ^ reign of infamy. His violent death, the mer- 

Heliogabalus. ^^^ punishment of his crimes, again left the imperi- 
al throne at the disposal of the army, and Alexander 
Severus, the cousin of Heliogabalus, was now invested with the impe- 
rial purple. 

The reign of this amiable, just, and humane prince, is like a ray 
of light amidst surrounding darkness. Inheriting 
222. fj.Qjjj nature a happy disposition, and a superior in- 

Alexander Severus. tgiject, and educated by a careful mother in the best 
precepts of the heathen philosophy, he was, amidst the corrupting in- 
fluences of regal authority, an example of industry, sobriety, and 
regularity of life, an elegant scholar, an affectionate son, a wise states- 
man, and an able general. He restored the senate to many of their 
rights, reduced the tribute of the provinces, and sought to enforce 
discipline in the army. But the military had discovered their own 
power, and their vices were too strong for his curbing hand. Ulpian, 
the wisest and most beloved of his counsellors, had incurred the ha^- 
tred of the guards, for seeking to brmg them to order. They sought 
his life, and pursued him to the presence of the Emperor. Alexander 
commanded, entreated, and covered his friend with his purple robe, 
but the audacious murderers stabbed him through it. 

That Alexander was not timid, appears from the dignity and spirit 
with which he suppressed an insurrection of his soldiers, in the course 
of the Persian war, while he lay at Antioch. Appearing in the 
midst of the infuriated soldiery, " Be silent" said he, " in the presence 
of your sovereign. Be silent, and reserve your shouts for the ene- 
-my, or I will no longer allow you to be soldiers." They brandished 
their swords, and rushed towards him. « Keep your courage," said 
he, « for the field of battle ; me you may destroy, but you cannot m- 
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timidate." They persisted in their dangerous demands, and again 
he spoke, ^ Citizens, no longer soldiers, lay down your arms, depart 
to your respective habitations." The boisterous elements of sedition 
sunk into grief and shame, and the soldiers obeyed. After a time 
he restored their arms, and this legion ever after were devoted to his 
interest. 

The Roman arms were employed, during this reign, in a war with 
War with Persia. Persia* This ancient monarchy at this period, had 
revived, and a new dynasty had beenestablished by 
Artaxerzes, a person of ignoble birth, but possessed of great abilities. 
Repeated and long continued wars with the Romans, had weakened 
the Parthian power. Of this Artaxerxes availed himself, to produce 
a general revolt of the Persians. A bloody battle ensued, in which * 
Artabanus, the Parthian king, was defeated, and the Persians restored 
to the sovereignty of the east. Claiming all Lesser Asia as the suc- 
cessor of Cyrus, the Persian monarch came into collision with the Ro- 
man empire. The event of the war with Alexander Severus, seems 
somewhat doubtful ; it was at least so far unsuccessful to the Romans, 
that Artaxerxes retained the countries which he had conquered. 

Hardly had Alexander returned from the Persian war, before he 
was compelled to encounter the Germans. In his 

""^^^ ^^' ^^P ®^ t^® ^>a^« ^^ ^® ^**"^®' ^^^ interesting 
prince, too good for the age in which he lived, Ml a 
victim to another mutiny of the soldiers, fomented by an ambitious 
aspirant to the throne. 



Section VII. 

Maximinus, the successor of Alexander Severus, was bom in 
235 Thrace, on the confines of the Roman empire, but 

Maximinus. ^^ father was a Goth, and his mother an Alan. 

About thirty- two years before this period, the empe- 
ror Severus, halting his army in Thrace, to celebrate games at wrest- 
ling, the young barbarian, Maximinus, of the gigantic height of 
eight feet, and of size and strength in proportion, presented himself, 
and in a rude dialect entreated to be admitted as a competitor. The 
emperor noticed his prodigious exploits, and permitted him to enlist as 
a common soldier. From thence he rose by degrees, till he attained 
a high command in the army. But he was without gratitude or 
mercy, and had nothing but brute force to recommend him. He per- 
suaded the soldiers that Alexander was effeminate. They slew him, 
and proclaimed the barbarian emperor. — Suspicious of contempt from 
the well bom and learned, he hated and destroyed them. — The senate 
refused to sanction the nomination of the army ; and though Maximi- 
nus continued the German war with succqjss, his cmelties created dis- 
affection, which, when he made the taxes of the provinces intolerable, 
broke into revolt. 
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In Africa, the proconsul, GkMrdian, a man of eminent virtae, was, 
.. together with his son, proclaimed emperor ; and the 

election was ratified by the senate. The governor 
(^"Mauritania espoused the cause of Maximinus, attacked and de« 
feated the Gordians, who both perished in battle. The senate, des. 
perate on hearing the death of the Gordians, nominated two of their 
number, Maximus and Balbinus. 

The news of these proceedings roused Maximinus to fury. At the 
head of his legions, and breathing vengeance on his foes, he advan- 
ced upon Italy ; but here he found a waste and desolated country. 
By the care of the senate, all provision and forage, and all the in« 
habitants, were removed. He laid siege to Aquileia. His army, 
suffering from fatigue and famine, became mutinous ; a conspiracy 
was formed, and the barbarian was slain in his tent. 

The virtuous reign of Maximus and Balbinus was short and inse. 

cure. The nation indeed rejoiced in the destruction 

• d Baib' of Maximinus; they undertook reformation, but the 

Maximua^an i- ^^^j sovereign of the Roman empire, the praetorian 

guards, were refractory, and declared they would 

not acquiesce in any choice made by the senate. 

They slew Maximus and Balbinus, and proclaimed 

Gordian. ^^^ young Gordian, a descendant of one of those who 

fell in Africa, emperor. 

In the east, the Persians continued to encroach upon the empire, 

and had already invaded Mesopotamia. Gordian marched against 

them, and had compelled them to retreat from the Tigris, when his 

sudden death checked the progress of the Roman arms. 

Philip, an artful Arabian, who by his abilities had risen to be pre- 
, feet of Rome, suspected of having been accessary 

v>wv ^° ^^® death of Gordian, his benefactor, was imme- 

^^^ diately proclaimed emperor by the army. The 

Pannonian legions revolted, and invested their general, Decius, with 
the purple. The rival emperors met in battle at Verona, where vic- 
tory declared for Decius ; and Philip, after a reign of five years, lost 
his crown, and his life. 

The Goths, supposed to come from the Scandinavian region, now, 

gy.Q for the first time, poured down upon the empire. 

jj^.^ Crossing the Danube, they entered Thrace, and 

spread devastation and ruin on all sides. Decius 

marched against them, and after a reign of two years, this monarch, 

worthy of better times, perished in battle. 

Gallus, his general, was made emperor. He purchased with money 
a peace of the barbarians, that he might return to 
zv* the luxuries of the palace, thus revealing the weak- 

ness and the wealth of the empire ; and taking the 
surest course to incite other invasions. Nor did the hardy and rapa- 
cious barbarians linger long. The Goths and other hordes made 
attacks on the north, and Persia menaced Syria, and the other prov. 
inces in the east. 
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iEmiHanus, one of the generals of Gallus, routed the Goths and 
^f,^ pursued them beyond the Danube* His praise was 

M v nu» every where heard, while Gallus was despised. 

°" "" ' So strong is ambiticMi in the human heart, he coveted 

the imperial purple, stained as it was with the blood of so many em- 
perors, and worn but as a prelude to assassination. His troops pro- 
claimed him emperor. He met the army of Gallus at Spoletto. The 
soldiers of GaUus mutinied, murdered their emperor, and confinned 
the succession of iGmilianus. 

Valerian, who in the reign of Deciushad been appointed censor by 
the senate, and had faithfully executed many offices of trust, now, 
at the age of sixty, appeared at the head of an army of superior 
strength, a competitor for the regal power. The soldiers of .£knilia. 
nus, afler he had reigned four months, despatched him, to make way 
for his more powerful rival. 

Valerian stood high with all classes ; but age had impaired the 
energy of his mind, or the people had been deceived 
Vi^ •' "* ^ character, for his reign did not equal their ex- 

™"' pectations. With the blindness of parental affec- 

tion, he associated with him in the government, his son, Grallienus, 
whose character rendered him wholly unfit for the station. Possess- 
ing genius without judgment, he was excellent in poetry, oratory, 
cookery, and gardening, but contemptible in war and government. 
The empire was attacked on all sides. The Franks, the Alemanni, 
the Goths, and the Persians, hovered on the different frontiers, and 
threatened it with destruction ; while Gallienus amused himself in 
Rome, held mock triumphs, and smiled, and made witty speeches when 
he heard the news of his disasters. 



Section VIII. 

The Franks, from whom are descended the modem French, are 
supposed to have been a confederacy of some of the 

The Franks. ^^jj^^ inhabiting the country of the Lower Rhine 
and the Weser. .They had always defied the Roman arms. Passion- 
ately loving liberty, they took the expressive name of Franks or 
Freemen. Their valour had long exercised the military skill of the 
Roman legions, and they now spread terrour and consternation through 
the provinces of Gaul and Spain. They passed over into Africa, 
and threatened the province of Mauritania. 

The Alemanni, whose name, it is said, signified all-men, and ex. 

pressed their great numbers, were a warlike race 

emanni. ^^ Germans. They crossed the Danube, passed 

the Rhaetian Alps Into the plains of Liombardy, advanced to Ravenna, 

and alarmed the capital. 

Gallienus sent his lieutenants against the Franks, but remained in 
Milan to amuse himself there, whilst on the senate devolved the task 
of providing for the defence of Italy from its formidable enemies. 
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Sapor, the son of Artaxerxes, was on the throne of Persia. He 
had compelled the Armenians in alliance with 
ar wit ersia. RQ^e, to submit to his power, and had now advanced 
upon the Roman provinces. Valerian, marching to oppose him, in- 
timidated the Groths, who were in possession of the Euxine, in Asia 
Minor, and for a time they withdrew. The emperor then passed the 
Euphrates, and was betrayed into a situation near Edessa, where his 
army was surrounded by thtit of the Persian monarch. Affecting to 
consent to a parley, Sapor made him prisoner. He was the first Ro- 
man emperor who suffered that disgrace. His army surrendered, 
and the haughty Persian spared him no indignities, mocking him and 
treading on his neck ; at length the aged emperor sunk beneath his 
fete and died, while Sapor spread the terrour of his arms through 
Syria and Cilicia. 

Neither the death of his father, nor the distress of the empire, in- 
terrupted the amusements of Gallienus. The news, however, of the 
disaffection of his people, sometimes roused him to direful revenge. 
In one instance, he commanded the governor of a province to exter- 
minate all the mal^s. Usurpers, encouraged by the discontents of 
the people, started up in every direction. A fancied resemblance be- 
tween this period, and that of the Athenian tyrants, gave rise to the 
assertion, that there were thirty claimants in Rome for the imperial 
purple. Nineteen only can be traced, and all these died by violent 
means. Gallienus, at length, fell. 

At this deplorable crisis, the Roman empire seemed lying in hope- 
less ruin. The civil wars caused by the several 
c d* • f h usurpations, the contests with the barbarians, and 
Empire. ^ *^®^^ devastations, together with famine and pesti- 
lence, had swept from the face of the empire one 
half its inhabitants. But, from the course of history, we may infer, 
that the pride of the Romans had been humbled, and that virtue, so 
oflen the child of adversity, had in some degree revived among them. 
In Claudius, whom the conspirators of Gallienus had placed upon 
Claudius ^^® throne, Rome once more possessed a sovereign 

suited to her wants. His first efforts were directed 
to restore oilier in the army, and prepare for the expulsion of the 
barbarian invaders. In his reign of two years, he defeated the Ale- 
m£Uini, and obtained so great victory over the Goths, who had passed 
over into Greece, as to obtain the appellation of the Gothic Claudius. 
He died of the plague, and was succeeded by the energetic Aurelian, 
one of his generals. 

The barbarians, though repulsed by Claudius, were ready to re- 
sume their depredations. The provinces of Britain, 
/^ ' j!* Gaul, and Spain, were in a state of revolt ; and 

ure lan. Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor, acknowledged the 

sway of Zenobia, Queen of Pahnyra. She was the widow of Oden- 
atus, a general who had humbled the pride of the haughty Sapor. 

Aurelian restored discipline to the Roman army, obtained some ad- 
vantages over the Goths, entered into a treaty, by which he guaran- 
tied them a safe retreat into their own country, on condition of their 
11 
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furnishing the Romans with a body of two thousand auxiliaries oon. 
sisting of cavalry. Finding it difficult to defend so extensiye a fron- 
tier, he withdrew the Roman forces from the ancient Dacia, removing 
the greater part of the Dacians to the southern ade of the Danube ; 
thus adding strength and numbers to that province, which now receiv- 
ed the name of Dacia. A part of the inhabitants of the old province,, 
however, chose rather to remain in subjection to the Goths. 

While Aurelian was thus engaged, the Alemannimade an irruption 
into Italy, and extended their devastations from the Danube to the 
Po. Aurelian hastened to meet them, and after three battles, at 
length drove them from Italy. He next quelled an insurrection head- 
ed by Tetricus, who held command over Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 
In a bloody battle, fought near Chalons, in Champagne, Aurelian was 
victorious. The whole empire, with the exception of those provmces 
which owned the sway of Zenobia, now acknowledged him as its 
sovereign. 



Section IX. 

Of the early history of Palmyra, whose ruins afford the modem 
Palmyra. traveller an object for wonder and admiration, little 

is known. By some, it is supposed to have been 
the Tadmor of the desert, built by Solomon. But, that so splendid a 
city should have risen in the midst of a barren waste, can be account- 
ed for only by its situation, it lying between the Persian Gulf and 
the Mediterranean sea, thus constituting an emporium for the mer- 
chandize conveyed in caravans from India to Europe. 

In the contests between the Romans and Parthians, Palmyra main- 
tained its independence, until the victories of Trajan ; after which it 
sunk into a Roman province. 

In the war which Sapor waged with the Romans, and in which the 
emperor Valerian was made prisoner by the Persians, Odenatus, the 
Odenatus. prince of Palmyra, was the only Persian ally who 

rendered the Roman empire any service. He made 
an attempt to recover Valerian, which though unsuccessful, harassed 
the Persians, and prevented the further progress of their arms. To 
reward his service, Gallienus declared him his colleague in the empire. 
Odenatus was assassinated by his nephew. 

Zenobia, his widow, immediately after his death, assumed his au- 
Zenobia. thority, and added to his dominions the kingdom of 

Egypt, from whose ancient Macedonian kings she 
claimed to be descended. Such was her reputation, that Persia, Ar- 
menia, and Arabia, dreaded her power, and courted her favour. Her 
sway exteifided over Syria, and she assumed the splendid title of 
" Queen of tljie East." Zenobia is represented as a personification of 
mingled loveliness and majesty. These blended harmoniously in her 
face and figure, in the sound of her voice, and in the powers of her 
mind, improved by the education which she had received from the 
celebrated Longinus. She was mistress of the learned languages. 
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well versed in the poetry of Homer, and in the philosophy of Plato. 
In conduct she was prudent or firnii economicsd or liberal* as the 
occasion demanded. 

But she had to cope with superior power and superior mflitary skill 
in her contest with the Roman emperor. Yet Aurelian writes of her, 
*^ The Roman people speak with contempt of the war, which I am 
waging against a woman. They are ignorant both of the character 
and the fame of Zenobia. It is impossible to describe her warlike 
preparations, and her desperate courage." This he writes afler he 
had defeated her, at the two battles of Antioch and Edessa, and 
while he was prosecuting the siege of Pahnyra. Here, reduced to 
the last extremity, Zenobia undertook to escape by flight, but she was 
tak^i prisoner, and conveyed to the camp of Aurelian. The mon- 
arch reserved her for his triumph, allowed the few Palmyrians who 
had escaped the desperate siege, to rebuild the city, 
Ch!'"*'*' but stained his glory by putting to death the wise 
and amiable Longinus.* 

Aurelian on his return was gratified by a splendid triumph, in 
which the beautiful Zenobia, covered with jewels, and bound in 
chains of gold, followed his triumphal car on foot. Yet he afterwards 
^ve her a beautiful villa at Tivoli, where she found an honourable 
seclusion. 

After his triumph, Aurelian advanced towards Asia with the design 
of humblmg the pride of Persia. On his march, near B3rzantium, he 
was assassinated in a sudden firenzy of the soldiers, who repented the 
deed as soon as committed. 

Section X. 

An interregnum of eight months succeeded the death of Aurelian. 
275. The legions repented the rashness which had depri* 

Interregnum. yed them of an able, though severe commander, and 
humbly requested the senate to appoint asuccessor. The senate, struck 
with such unwonted respect from the military, referred back the choice 
to the army. Three times the reciprocal offer was made, and re- 
jected ; meanwhile, the whole Roman world remained tranquil. 
The senate at length elected one of their number, venerable for 
virtue and years, Tacitus, a descendant of the his- 
Tacitus. torian. He remonstrated against the choice. "Are 

* Gibbon, on the authority of Voplsctis and Zosimiu, two writera, whom he takei 
the liberty to disbeUeye, whenever they tell improbable stories, says that 2SMiobia im- 
puted her obstinate resistance to Longinns — a poor excuse for the conduct of Auie- 
tian, if true. But the story is highly improbable, and acknowledged to be inconsist- 
ent with the whole tenor of her character. What had Zenobia to gain or to lose, by 
attributing her conduct to Longinus ? She had already lost all but her life, and she 
knew too well that the ** Queen of the East," would be preserved by the conqueror as 
the proudest trophy to grace his triumph. In fact, Gibbon appears to be &r from a 
profound writer. Allowing the groat personal beauty of Zenobia, and the power of 
faer voice in speech, he says, ** these tnfles become important in speaking of women.** 
They are important in both the sexes. Alexander, and Julius Cesar, and Pompe:f, 
owed much to them. Take from Mark Antony his elegant and manly figure, and his 
aJoqoence, rad who At tbia day had ever heard of him T 
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these limbs, Conscript Fathers," said he, « fitted to sustain the weight 
of armour, or to practise the exercises of the camp ?" But resistance 
was vain. He was forced to assume the sovereignty. His election 
was ratified by the legions in France, whither he proceeded. The 
Scythians had invaded the Asiatic provinces, — ^he led the troops against 
them, and obliged them to return. He sunk under the accumulated 
cares and hardships of a military life, after an energetic reign of six 
months, and died in Cappadocia. 

Florianus, the unworthy brother of Tacitus,waited not for the voice 

tymm of the senate, but with indecent haste ascended the 

Piorianua. thrcwie. He found an able and powerfiil rival in 

Probus, the general of the armies of the east, who 

Proim. took it upon him to avenge the insulted s^ate* 

Florianus fell, and Probus already, in efiect, master of the empire, 

submitted his cause to the senate, who, delighted with his respectful 

behaviour^ confirmed his power. 

The barbarians of Germany, taking advantage of the interregnum 
which succeeded the death of Aurelian, had renew- 
^"^^'tioM^'"*^ ed their devastations in the provinces, and destroyed 
many flourishing cities in Gaul. Probus drove 
back the Franks, recovered the cities, and vanquished the Lygians, 
a people residing near the frontiers of Poland and Silesia. ^ Their 
shields," says Tacitus, << are black — ^their bodies painted black. 
They choose for the combat the darkest hour of the night. Their 
host advances, covered as it were with a funeral shade, nor do they 
often find an enemy capable of sustaining so strange and infernal an 
aspect." Yet the disciplined legions of Probus discomfited these 
spirits of the night, nor were they afterwards known in history. Pro- 
bus carried the war into Germany also, and compelled the barbari- 
ans to suefor peace. To guard that frontier, Probus erected an ex- 
tensive stone wall, strengthened by towers. 

Perceiving that the idleness of the army had been the fruitful source 

of disorders, he exercised the legions in planting vineyards, and in 

other useful labours. They murmured, and assassinated him. He 

appears to have been one of the best, and most unexceptionable of all 

the Roman emperors. 

Cams, the prsetorian prefect, was raised by the army to the vacant 

throne. He associated with him in the government, 

^^*' his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, leaving the 

*™** west under the charge of Carinus, while Numerian 

accompanied him to the east, in an expedition against Per»a. Carus 

had advanced to Mesopotamia, and made himself master of the cities 

of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, when his death, said to have been occasioned 

by lightning, put an end to the war, as the superstition of the legions 

would not aJlow them to proceed farther. 

Numerian died by the hand of an assassin, during the return of the 

army from Asia, and Carinus, dwelling in R(»ne, 

Numenw^andCan. displayed a poor imitation of Nero— his profligacy, 

without his taste. 

The legions of the east conferred the imperial power on Diocletian, 
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who from being an obscure peasant of Dalmatia, had risen by his 
merit to the oonunand of a Roman army. The army of the west ad- 
hered to Carinus. A battle was fought at Mcesia. The troops of 
Carinus were on the point of obtaining the victory, when his assastna. 
tion, by a tribune whom he had deeply injured, left Diocletian the un* 
disrated sovereignty. 

The accession of Diocletiany is an era which marks the commence- 
no^ ment of a new system of government, perfected in 

Diocletian. ^^® ^^ of Constantine. To the military despot, 

ism which had so long governed the nation, now 
succeeded the despotism of the court. Diocletian early associated 
with himself in the cares of government, his friend and feUow general, 
Maximianus, and gave him an equal share of the imperial honours. 
For the better administration of the government, he then chose two 
eoUeagues. One was Constantius Chlorus, adopted by Maximianus ; 
the other, Galerius, adopted by himself, to whmn were committed a 
share of the sovereign authority, and who were to be the successors • 
of the emperors. On these colleagues he conferred the titles of 
CsBsar. They had the command of the provinces of the Rhine and 
the Danube, while the two emperors reserved for their immediate su. 
perintendence, Africa, Italy, and the east. Maximianus resided in Mi- 
Ian, and Diocletian in Nicomedia. 

These measures, by depriving Rome of the presence of its empe- 
rors, served to diminish the power of the senate, and 
^"^Trnki^^eT"*** ^ ®"^ ^^ obUvion all those republican titles, to 
"^^^^ which the Romans even yet fondly clung. At such 

a distance, it could not be expected of the emperors, to apply to the 
senate for the ratification of their decrees ; and the power which had 
been exercised by them only when at the head of the army, now came 
to be exercised by them upon all occasions. 

Diocletian introduced into his court the pomp and ceremony of the 
The court of Diocte- Omental monarchs, and unlike the former emperors, 
tian. to whom acccss might at any time be obtamed, he 

kepthimself at an elevated distance, and was ap- 
proached only with prostration. In thus substituting the manners of 
Persia for those of Rome, the superior mind of Diocletian was proba- 
bly actuated by other motives than those of vanity. The monarch 
would thus be less exposed to the rude license of the soldiers, and 
might avert the fate of his predecessors. The administration of justice 
by the emperor was rigorous ; and his military achievements reliev- 
ed the empire, for a time, from numerous foreign invaders. 



Section XI. 

In the preceding reign, Britain had been dismembered from the 

oQQ empire, by the rebellion of Carausius, a naval com- 

Rebeiiion in Britain, "^^nder, who was now acknowledged sovereign of 

the island, and had taught the mhabitants the rude 

oavigation of the day. To Constantius was assigned the reduction of 
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thii province, now greatly valued by the Romans. Civil war had, 
ere h]8 arrival, completed half his work. Carausius had been assas- 
sinated, and a new usurper reigned. The inhabitants readily re- 
turned to their allegiance, and after a separation of t^i years, were 
glad to be again under the protection of the Roman Empire. 

Gralerius kept the Groths in check ; Maximianus quelled insurrec- 
tions which had arisen in Africa, while the superior genius of Diocle- 
tian was directed to the Per^an war. 

The disgrace inflicted on Rome by the proud Sapor, in the person 
of the venerable Valerian, was as yet unatoned for. The Romans 
formerly exercised as a right, the honour of nominating the king of 
Armenia. Sapor had subjected this province. 

Tiridates, son of the king of Armenia, had been preserved, while 
Tiridatefl. anbfant, from the wreck of his father's fortune, bjdA 

protected by the Roman emperors, during his mi. 
nority. As he had now arrived at manhood, Diocletian declared him 
the sovereign of Armenia, and sent him to claim the throne of his 
father. The Armenians hailed their native prince with every de- 
monstrati<»i of joy, having now been ninety-six years under the Per- 
sian government ; and nobles and people flocked to his standard. 

Persia, being at the time embroiled in civil war, had little leisure for 
the affairs of Armenia, and for a while the arms of Tiridates triumph- 
ed. When, however, the civil contests had ended in the elevation of 
Narses to the Persian thrcme, Tiridates found himself unable to cope 
with so powerful an adversary, and had recourse to Roman aid. Di- 
ocletian seized the favourable opportunity of humbling in Persia, the 
only rival of the Roman empire. His arms triumphed, and Persia 
was compelled to sue for peace. The conditions were honourable 
and advantageous to Rome. — ^The boundaries of the empire were 
somewhat extended, the Armenian prince was acknowledged, and the 
dependence of Armenia upon Rome established. 

After the termination of this war, Diocletian, who had not visited 
Diocletian enjoys Rome since his elevation, repaired to the city, where 
ihe last Roman trU he enjoyed a splendid triumph, memorable as the last 
nmph. • ofthesegorgeous exhibitions of human vanity. 

In the twenty-first year of his reign, not long after his triumph, 
and when the empire had been delivered from its 
^. . . foreign enemies, and restored to peace, Diocletian 

Diocletian resigns, fonnally resigned the imperial power^ and retired 
with philosophic cahnness to the enjoynaent of an elegant retreat in 
Dalmatia. He had prevailed on Maximianus to resign his power al- 
so; and the abdication of the two emperors, the one in Milan, the 
other in Nicomedia, took place on the same day. 

Constantius survived his elevation to the rank of Augustus but iif- 

304. f®®° months, when he died in Britain, where the 

ConstanUns. inroads of the Caledonians had exercised his 

arms. 

306. Constantine, his son, then at York, was immedir 

Cooitantine the ately saluted Augustus and emperor, by the British 
^^^ army. Spain, Gaul, and Britain, ratified the nomi' 
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nation. The inhabitants of Rome felt nwre than ever, the weight 
of the taxes which were levied with merciless severity upon them, 
and were indignant at the continued absence of the emperors from the 
imperial city. The senate, and the preetorians, whose power Diocle. 
tian had almost annihilated, joined in a conspiracy with the citizens, 
and Maxentius, the son of Maximianus, was invested, at Rome, with 
the imperial dignity. The restless spirit of Maximianus could not 
submit tamely to the retirement to which Diocletian had doomed him; 
and he now came forward to lend his name and aid to the party of 
his son, assuming to himself the exercise of imperial power. Two 
other claimants appeared, and Rome now felt Uie evils of a divided 
government ; no less than six emperors, at enmity among themselves, 
Glared the sovereign power. These dissentions led to civil wars. 
After a period of eighteen years, the genius of Constantino triumphed 
over all his rivals, and he remained sole master of the empire. — This 
period contains only disgusting pictures of discord, confusicm, and car. 



Section XII. 

Constantino possessed a lofty and majestic stature, a bold, open 
Character of Coo- countenance, and a graceful deportment. His con- 
Btantine. stitution was made healthy by vigorous exercise in 

youth, and preserved by temperance and sobriety in later life. In bu- 
siness he was indefatigable, and he looked with a vigilant eye to the 
affairs of government ; while by rendering kindness to idl who ap- 
proached him, he secured love, at the same time that his talents and 
virtues commanded respect. Such was Constantino while dangers 
surrounded him ; but when released from fear, and placed above re. 
sponsibihty, his character seems to have fallen from its elevation. 
Among other unworthy acts, he is charged with jealous cruelty to his 
son. 

Two events, which mark the boldness of his genius, render his 
qoQ reign memorable in the history of the world. The 

Cmwtii • th ^^*» ^^ ^^ removal of the seat of the Roman em- 
■eat of* the'empiret pir© ^^ Constantinople, a city which he had founded, 
and the Christian The second was his adoption of Christianity, as the 
religion adopted. religion of the empire. — Christianity, up to this pe- 
riod, had met no favour from civil power, but on the contrary, had 
suffered silent obloquy, or active persecution from the Roman gov- 
ernment.* 

* If in thecourae of history, we show that hnmsn passions, and natural causes, con- 
tributed to the extension of a religion whose divinity is attested by a severe and holy 
parity, before unknown to the world, let it be remembered that there is a chasm in 
the chain of human means, by which Christianity was established, which cannot be 
■applied but on the supposition of divine agency. It is in vain that infidelity seeks to 
•ha^ onr faith, by saymgthat when men were offered eternal life, on condition of their 
abandoning the pleasures of this life, they accepted the offer, because it was an advan- 
tageous bargain. Where did the Apostles, and teachers of this religion, get their own 
invincible faith, that the doctrine was indeed t»u«1 a faith which made them disre- 
ginl laboujrt sufferings, and death. 
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On the death of Constantine, his dominions were divided betweeo 
his three sons, Constantine, Constantius, and Con. 
337. stans. The youth of these princes, unlike that of 

^thr"^and'coni ^®^' fether, was not spent in martial exercises, but 
'^"'*" stans! *^° i^ the effeminacy of a court. He knew that be had 
his fortune to make, they felt that theirs was secur- 
ed. Hence their administration wanted the vigour of his, while they 
imitated his ambition and cruelty. During the first year of their 
reign, two uncles and seven cousins were sacrificed to their jealous 
fears. With the exception of Gallus and Julian, sons of the brother 
of Constantine, whose youth and feeble constitution alone saved them, 
these princes destroyed all the male members of the Constantine fam* 
ily, and at length turned their arms against each other. 

Constantine, who governed the eastern porti(xi of the empire, found 
himself early involved in a Persian war. The fame 

Pcrrian War. ^f Constantine the Great had checked, while he liv- 
ed, all encroachments on the eastern provinces. — Sapor, the grand, 
son of Narses, was now on the Persian throne, and had, for several 
campaigns, waged a successful war upon the provinces. Constantine 
marched against him ; still the Persian arms triumphed, and at Sin- 
gara, Constantine sustained a memorable defeat. At length both 
monarchs were obliged to withdraw their forces, and a peace was 
concluded. 

The sons of Constantine had been but three years on the throne, 
when a dispute arose between Constantine and Const ans, which ended 
in the violent death of the former. 

Constans, now sole master of the west, maintained his authority for 
340. ten years. He then fell a victim to the ambition of 

Constans, sole empe- Magncntius, the general of the Gallic legions, who 
ror of the west. assumcd the purple. 

Consiantius. Constantius rcsolved to avenge the death of his 

brother Constans, and to secure to himself the undivi- 
ded sovereignty of the empire. In Magnentius, who had enlisted in 
his cause the warlike legions of Gaul and Italy, Constantius found a 
formidable adversary. The hostile armies met at Mursa, and a 
bloody battle gave Constantius the victory. Fifly-four thousand of 
^e veteran soldiers of the empire were lefl dead upon the field ; and 
Magnentius, despairing of the crown, put an end to his life. 

The civil wars had given the barbarians an opportunity of renewing 
Barbarian depreda- their depredations upon the frontier proyinces. The 
lions. Franks and the Alemanni had made inroads into 

Gaul. Their devastations had extended to various parts of the pro- 
vince. Flourishing towns were laid in ashes, and the inhabitants com- 
pelled to flee from the country to the fortified cities, where they were 
obliged to depend for subsistence upon the scanty supply of grain 
raised within the walls. 

The eastern provinces were in an equally calamitous condition.— 
The Sarmatians had passed the Danube, and the Persian monarch, 
now returned from a victorious expedition against the Scythians, 
again threatened the provinces of Asia. Constantius found hfmself 
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unequal to the weight of the empire, and was constrained to look for 
some one with whom to divide^its cares. His cousin Julian, now the 
only remaining member of the Constantino family, had been left to 
_ .. , ^ pursue his studies in obscurity, among the Grecian 

Julian made c«8ar. philosophers. Constantius appointed him Csesar, 
and gave him the command of the provinces of Gaul ; while he him- 
self conducted in person the war with the Sarmatians. He defeated 
them, and compelled them to supplicate for peace. 



Section XIII. 

Meanwhile, Julian, whose abilities for action had been despised on 
account of his love of study, showed himself an able general, in a 
successful contest with the Franks and Alemanni. The fame of 
his hardy perseverance and successful enterprise, spread through the 
empire, and increased the already awakened jealousy of Constantius. 
He issued ah order, commanding a large detachment of the veterans 
who were under Julian, to march to the aid of the eastern legions. 
The troops, reluctant to enter upon what they deemed a foreign ser- 
vice, and unwilling to leave a general whom they 
^^"' loved, for an emperor whom they despised, refused 

'^tcto"'^^ obedience, and at once proclaimed Julian empe- 
ror. - 

Julian, though with feigned reluctance, accepted the crown, and 
instantly prepared to enforce his claim. Constantius and the Impe- 
rial legions were still in the east, feebly maintaining the Persian war. 
Julian resolved to attack Constantinople. Making a division of his 
forces into three parts, which were to meet at Lirmium, one division 
was sent through the midland parts of Rhoetia and Noricum ; anoth- 
er through the Alps, and the northern parts of Italy ; while the re- 
maining division, commanded by himself, penetrated the Marcian for- 
ests which covered the sources of the Danube, and embarked on that 
river. The diligence of his boatmen, and a favourable wind, enabled 
Julian to land at Pannonia, nineteen miles from Lirmium, while his 
enemies were still ignorant that he had left the Rhine. 

Constantius, on learning the activity and boldness of his competitor, 
relmquished the Persian war, and commenced his march towards Eu- 
rope ; but his death, which occurred on his homeward route, relieved 
the empire from the expected horrours of civil war. 

The reign of Julian was memorable for the re-establishment of the 
Paganism re estab- pagan religion. From whatever cause his enmity 
lished. to Christianity might have arisen, whether from a 

blind and superstitious reverence for the pagan worship, or from hav- 
ing associated with Christianity the remembrance of the irreparable 
injuries which his family had sustained from the Constantines, the 
fact cannot but diminish our regard for a character, which united 
many valuable qualities. He did not indeed revive the persecutions 
of former pagan emperors, or prohibit the worship of the Christians, 
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yet he removed them from offices of trust, and from the care of the 
education of youth, and oppressed them in various ways. 

In less than a year from the death of Constantius, Julian had s^ 
tied the concerns of the empire, and proceeded into Asia. 

After wintering in Antioch, and making, vigorous preparations for 
the ensuing campaign, early in the spring he march- 
Persian expedition. ^ towards Persia, His success in the early part 
of his campaign, encouraged his hopes, €uid inspired the ardour of his 
troops. He ravaged the plains of Mesopotamia, passed the Euphrates, 
and spread devastation through a part of Syria. 

Julian attempted to rebuild the temple of the Jews at Jerusalem, 

and engaged with ardour in the work. Yet the 

d^I* joint efforts of the Roman emperor, and the Jewish 

^ WH "IJ^"T^ . ^^ nation, who gave their most strenuous exertions to 

* teaipic. *^** t^® cause, were unable to effect the object. The 
foundations of the temple were laid, but destroyed 
by a fiery eruption.* 

" Horrible balls of fire," say historians, " breaking out from the 
foundation with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place in- 
accessible to the workmen. The victorious element continuing in 
this manner, seemed obstinately bent to drive them to a distance, and 
the hopeless attempt was abandoned." 

At the passage of the Tigris, the Romans obtained an encouraging 
victory over the Persians, but here their success ended. Julian was 
induced to burn his fleet at the suggestion of a treacherous Persian, 
who in the character of a deserter had entered his camp as a spy. 
As the Romans advanced into the country of the Persians, their pro- 
visions failed. The cattle were driven away, the inhabitants had 
departed, and the country, naturally fertile, now presented only smo- 
king ruins. 

The Roman army had, by the deserter, been led into a snare, and 
was reduced to the greatest necessity. 

The emperor now sought to retraco his steps, but the Persian 
prince, with a numerous army, appeared in sight, hovering around 
the Romans and harassing their retreat. The Romans attempted to 
force their way, and Julian was mortally wounded in the contest. — 
His dying moments were passed in philosophical discourse, apparently 
in imitation of Socrates. 

The unexpected death of the leader of the harassed army, spread 
confusion and dismay. The officers could not agree upon a succes- 
sor, when the name of Jovian, a man of no military 
363. . renown, but attached to the household of Julian, was 
peron '"^ """' circulated among the troops. He was immediately 
declared emperor, and the officers gave their assent. 

^ This account u u well attested aa moat historical facts. A particular descriptioD 
of the remarkable circumstances attending it, was published by Gregory NaziauieOt* 
Christian writer, the same year, and afterwards by the Roman historian Ammianui 
Marcellinus, the pagan, from whom the annexed quotation is made. The event ^m» 
also at that time deemed pretematuxal by all, and piacladed all farther attempts to* 
ward« the erection of the building. 
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Meanwhile the news of Julian's death had circulated in the Persian 
anny, and gave confidence to their hopes of the entire destruction of 
the Roman arms. Amid their deUherations and sorrows, the legions 
had heen compelled to continye their retreat, surrounded by the Per- 
sians, and momentarily suhject to their vexatious and often fatal at- 
tacks. Four days after the death of Julian, the disheartened army 
reached the city of Dura. The Tigris was still to be crossed^ and 
they were almost in despair of effecting their escape. Here Sapor, 
the Persian king, sent them proposals of peace, and disgraceful as 
they sounded in Roman ears, they were accepted. The provinces 
beyond the Tigris, which Diocletian had obtained of Narses,were now 
ceded to Persia, and the impregnable city of Nisibis, which had so 
often resisted the Persian arms, together with some of the strongest 
fortresses in Mesopotamia, was surrendered. — The army were now 
suffered to pursue their homeward way, in ignominious peace. 



Section XIV. 

On the accession of Jovian, Christianity again became the estab. 
lished religion of the empire. But his reign of a few months, was 
terminated by his death before he reached Constantinople. 

Valentinian, a commander of the guards, was unanimously pro- 
claimed his successor. He appointed his brother 
864. Volens, as his colleague, committing to him the 

^'^^"'^"ins ^^ ^"^ eastern provinces, while himself retired to the west- 
ern, where he prosecuted the war against the bar- 
barians with considerable success. Yet the decline of the empire 
became more and more apparent. The civil wars of the sons of 
Constantino had destroyed vast numbers of soldiers, and left the fron- 
tiers exposed to the depredations of the barbarians. The valour and 
energy of Julian had, indeed, for a moment, checked their incursions, 
but his unsuccessful Persian war had still farther weakened the mil- 
itary force of the empire, and prepared the way for the ignominious 
peace which Jovian concluded. 

Valentinian died in the twelflh year of his reign, and lefi his do- 
minions to his son, Gratian, a youth of seventeen ; 
375. with the condition that a younger son, named Va- 

Gratian. lentinian, then an infant, should be associated with 

him. 
The Goths, who had repeatedly invaded the empire, again appeared 
on its frontier, not indeed in the character of hostile 
Tid o?thrRlma^^ barbarians, but of humble suppliants, themselves 
omaas. ^^j^qj^ fj-Qm their dominions, by a new and formi- 
dable enemy. 

The Huns, a race inhabiting the north of Asia, and more barbarous 

than either the Goths or Germans, had been preci- 

The Huns. pitated by the wars in the east, upon the frontiers of 

Europe. Passing the Volga, they had subdued the nations of the 

Alani, who inhabited the regions between the Volga and TanJiis, and 
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advanced upon the kingdoms of the Goths. Their first appearance 
on the Gothic frontier, was in the declining days of the great chief, 
Hermanric, whose dominion, it is said, extended from the Baltic to the 
Danube, and lake Mseotis, and who had united under his sway the two 
great portions of the Grothic race — ^the western Goths, or Visigoths, 
and the eastern Goths, or Ostrogoths ; the former governed by the 
house of the Balti, the latter by that of the Amali. The death of 
Hermanric, prevented the united efforta of the Goths in checking the 
invaders, and the Ostrogoths soon submitted to the Huns. 

The Visigoths, alarmed at the approach of this formidable race, 
supplicated the emperor, Valens, for vacant lands on the southern 
banks of the Danube, engaging to guard the frontier from the still 
more dreaded Huns. 

Valens agreed to admit the Gothic nation within the empire, on 

certain conditions, to which they acceeded ; but the 

376. most important of which, — ^the relinquishment of their 

^"ue^iQ^thTR^n^ arms,— they afterwards evaded. The nation was 

^ Empire. « transported across the Danube to improve the waste 
land of Thrace, and a multitude of barbarians were 
thus admitted to a peaceful settlement within the bounds of the em- 
pire. The number who composed this emigration, is estimated at 
nearly a million, and among them might be collected two hundred 
thousand warriors. 

The emperor granted the Goths permission to engage in traffic, but 
the avarice of the Roman ministers not only rendered the permission 
useless, but destructive to them. At length, they exhausted their 
property in procuring the means of subsistence, and were compelled 
to sell their children to obtain the necessaries of life. 

The treachery of the Koman governor of Marcianopolis towards 
Fritigern, enkindled his wrath. He summoned his 
Insurrection of the countrymen to arms ; M sesia was desolated, and his 
Goihs. army proceeded to threaten the capital of the Ro- 

man empire. 

Section XV. 

Valens now sought to crush an enemy whom he had introduced into 
the bosom of the empire, and Gratian, who had just succeeded his 
father in the west, was summoned to his aid. An irruption of the Ale- 
manni employed the resources of the western emperor, and prevent- 
ed him from givmg assistance to Valens. 

The Visigoths, meanwhile, had formed alliances with a body of 
Ostrogoths, who had procured a settlement on the southern side of 
the Danube, and also with some hordes of the Alani and Huns. On 
the plains of Hadrianople, Valens met the barbarians, and the^ courage 
and skill of the Roman legions failed in the encounter. The emperor 
was wounded, and conveyed to a building, which was fired by t}ie 
enemy, and he perished in the flames. Two thirds of the imperial 
army were destroyed ; the remainder fled. — The Goths now extended 
their ravages to the suburbs of Constantinople. 
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Gratian, meanwhile victorious over the Alemanni, marched to the 

relief of the East, and learned on his journey the death of Valeos, and 

the defeat of his army. Sensible of his inability to sustain the weight 

of an empire sinking under numerous foes, he associated with himself^ 

in the government, Theodosius, a native of Spain. 

Theodosius. jjjg father was a general, who had distinguished 

himself in the reign of Valentinian, but was unjustly put to death by 
the order of Gratian himself. 

Theodosius was worthy of the imperial dignity. On the death of 
his father, abstaining from all political interests, he returned to his na- 
tive home, to cultivate his lands, and siiperintend his flocks. But the 
magnanimity of his temper, and the superiority of his genius, impelled 
the emperor in his hour of peril to call him to his aid. Theodosius 
was free from the vain glory of conquest, and pursued at first, a 
careful and watchful policy. From Thessalonica, which he made 
his head quarters, he kept his eyes fixed upon the barbarians, and 
availed himself of every judicious opportunity of wasting their forces, 
or gaining over their leaders. 

Fritigem died, and disunion among the Groths ensued ; the different 
tribes pursued their own individual interests without concert or design ; 
and in four years from the death of Valens, the policy of Theodosius 
procured an advantageous peace ; the conditions of which were ar- 
ranged in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. Theodosius invited 
their aged chief, Athanaric, to visit his capital, and partake the hospi- 
talities of his palace. The chieflain was astonished at the grandeur 
and magnificence of the objects presented to his view. " Truly," 
exclaimed he, "' the emperor of the Romans is a God upon earth, and 
the presumptuous man, who dares to lif\ his hand against him, is guilty 
of his own blood." Athanaric sickened and died. Theodosius paid 
the most respectful honours to his remains ; and his grateful soldiers, 
thus converted into friends, entered into his legions, declaring that 
while he lived, they would acknowledge no other chief. 

While Theodosius was thus calming the disorders of the east, a new 

insurrection had arisen in the west. The indolence of Gratian had 

alienated the affections of his subjects. Maximus, 

^^^Zi^""^!'""' ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ legions, entered Gaul, where he 
* was hailed as emperor. Gratian, who was at Paris, 
fled to Lyons, and was there assassinated, through the intrigues of 
Maximus. This revolution was so speedily eflected, that Theodo- 
sius had no 6pportunity of sending aid to his benefactor. At first, he 
dissembled his resentment, and permitted Maximus to administer the 
government of Gaul. 

Afterwards, Maximus Invaded the provinces of Italy, and compelled 
the empress, Justina, with her young son Valentinian, and her daugh* 
ter Galla, to flee for succour to the emperor of the east. Theodosius 
did not invite her to his court, but met her at Thessalonica, whither 
she had come by sea. His wife being dead^he married the beautifiil 
Galla, and then marched, at the head of a hardy and disciplined army, 
into Pannonia. On the banks of the Save, he met and defi 
forces of Maximus, wbcxn he caused to be executed for the i 

1» 
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Gratian. Bat the mother and sisters 'of the usurper were provided 
for by the conqueror, and treated wkh resjyectfUl kindnese.-— The 
provinces returned to their allegiance ; and Theodoeius, superior to 
the seductiOTs of prosperity, so often fetal to virtue, magnanimously 
restored Valentinian to the throne of Milan, and added to his domin- 
ions the proviices of Britain and Gaul. But the young prince sood 
fell a victim to domestic treason ; and Theodosius, 
394. having punished the traitors, remained sole monarch 

Ttieodotius sole em- ^f ^^^ empire, now, for the last time, united under 
the sway of one sovereign. 
Since the reign of Constantino, Christianity had been rapidly decli. 
ning from its primitive purity ; and ambitious men sought, through ite 
medium, to gratify the unbaHowed lust of power. By gradually ex- 
tending the authority of the bishops, the foundato 
EccleBiarticalpower* ^^ j^y ^f ^i^^^ abominable oppression, which for 
80 many ages t^as to press on the moral and intellectual energies of 
Europe. During the reign of Theodosius, the ecclesiastical power 
manifested itself as already superior to the civil. Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan, had forbidden to the empress Justina, mother of Valentinian IL, 
and who reigned in his name, the use of a chapel, where she might 
worship agreeably to her belief of the Arian doctrines. The bishop 
next sternly and openly denounced her as a heretic, and when she 
passed an edict to banish him, he refused to obey. 

Theodosius had, in a moment of passion, given the only cruel orfer 
Which stains his equitable government, that of putting to the sword the 
offending people of Thessalonica. He repented, and sought, too late, 
to hinder its execution. Ambrose boldly reproached him, and exact- 
ed of him public penance. The master of the 
TheodiMiiMdoes pe- ^q^j^j^ ^ ^ moumful and suppliant posture, with 
nance. sighs and tears, confessed and deplored his crime 

in the presence of the congregation. 

Theodosius died at Milan, a few months afler he had quelled the 
disturbances consequent on the death of Valentinian, lamented by 
the church to which he had been admitted ; by the Roman people, 
whom he had governed with moderation ; and even by the van- 
quished provinces who had experienced his kindness. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

SkcTioii L 



The student has hitherto found his attention diiected to some one 
great nation, extending its influence to aU the smaller kingdcxns and 
nations of the earth, and thus at the same tune» placing before him the 
whole civilized world. The Egyi^an, Anyrian and Chaldeazi, the 
Macedoniany PersiaUt Grecian ami Roman nations, have successively 
risen to his view. But from this period he will find his attention di- 
vided, first, between the two Roman empires, now distinct and separate 
governments, and subsequently, between various independent and 
powerful nations, arising from the ruins of the Roman empire, and 
the civilization of the northern barbarians. 

On the death of Theodosius, his sons, Arcadius and Honorius, sue 

ceeded to the empire. Arcadius, the emperor of 

895. • the east, reigodd over the provinces of Thrace, Da- 

Arcadius MKi Hono- ^i^ Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt. The western 

"°^ empire aUotted to Honorius, comprised Italy, Africa, 

Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and the provinces of Noricum, Pannpnia, 

and Dalmatia. Theodosius had quelled the disturbances among the 

Goths, and restored tranquillity to the empire. 

But, although the Goths had bowed to the superior abilities of The- 
odosiusi they knew their own strength, and the 
^T^th^mSr* weakness of the empire. The Roman armies were 
^ ' not only filled with barbarian auxiliaries, but they 
were also at this time, not unfrequently commanded by chiefs of bar- 
barian origin ; while the indolent and effeminate citizoos refused to 
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leave their lukurious pleasures '&r the service df their country. Lux- 
ury had, in another manner, laid the train for the subversion of the 
empure. The Roman soldiers had obtained permission of the differ- 
ent emperors, to cast aside their heavy shields and a part of their 
armour, so that when they were exposed to the attacks of the barba- 
rians, now instructed in the art of war, clad in armour, and skilful in 
the use of missile weapons, the contest was unequal, and the barbari- 
ans had the advantage. The youth and incapacity of Arcadius and 
Bonorius subjected them to the control of their favourites. Rufinua, 
a Gaul, governed the councils of Arcadius, in the eastern empire, 
while Stilicho, a Vandal, directed the administration of his brother, in 
the western. 

The Mrestem Goths had made Alaric, of the family of the Balti, their 

chief, and only a few months elapsed, after the 

403. death of Theoddsius, before the Gothic nation was 

^^^^ in arms. Alaric passed with his barbarians into 

Greece, and spread desolation through Macedonia, Thessaly, and At- 

tica. Rufinus, deeming it a stroke of policy to turn their arms upon 

Italy, negotiated an alliance with them, and privately advised Alaric 

to seek his fortune in the western empire, promising that succour 

should be sent. 

The Goths accordingly broke up their settlement in Moesia and 
Dacia, and proceeded towards Illyricum, Istria, and the northeast of 
Italy. Stilicho, at the head of the Western legions, advanced to re- 
pulse them. The history of their progress is obscure, but it is cer- 
tain that Stilicho obtained a decided advantage at Pollentia, and that 
they were compelled to retreat. Alaric was again defeated at Verona ; 
and the vigilance and skill of Stilicho finally procured a temporary 
peace. 

The fears of Honorius were awakened by this invasion, and to 
preserve his person from danger, he removed his 
Ravenna the capital residence froni Milan to Ravenna, a more secure 
situation, which henceforth became the imperial city. 

Meanwhile, an irruption of Pagan barbarians occurred, more for- 
midable than even that of the Goths, who were now 
Irnv^on^ermBu Christianized, and possessed the rudiments of civi- 
lization. These were a confederacy of the German 
nations, the Vandals, Suevi, Burgundians, and part of the Alani, to the 
number of 200,000 fighting men ; and, headed by their kmg, Radagai- 
sus, they now issued from the shores of the Baltic, showed themselves 
upon the banks of the upper Danube, passed into Italy, and laid sie^ 
to Florence. The active Stilicho appeared with his army, surround- 
ed the barbarians, besieged them in their camp, reduced them to the 
greatest distress and compelled them to capitulate. Radagaisus per- 
ished, but a great portion of his army retreated, and abandoning Italy* 
proceeded to devastate and take possession of Gaul, from the Rhine 
to the Pyrenees. — This, says Gibbon, may be considered as the fall 
of the Roman empire beyond the Alps. 

The feeble and contemptible Honorius, whose principal occupation, 
history informs us, was to feed poultry, was, in the absence of hi* 
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minister, moved by the arts of an anMtious flatterer, to jealousy and 
hatred against the only man, whose talents could support his tottering 
state; and Stilicho was murdered. 

Alaric, no longer held in check by fear, resumed his schemes of 
conquest. He advanced into Italy, besieged Rome, 
Ai • bw?' d ^^^ *^® venerable city was forced to purchase with 
**J^^J^TO. money the retreat of the barbarians. The condi- 
tions of the payment not being strictly complied 
with, Alaric made this a pretence ta return. Again he besieged 
Rome, and compelled the reluctant senate to receive from him Atta- 
lus, the prefect of the city, as their emperor. The city was still 
spared, but the Gothic troops overran and devastated Italy. At« 
talus did not long enjoy the favour of the Gothic chiefj who, the 
following year, degraded him from the imperial dignity. Ho. 
norius, at Ravenna, still refused to make peace with the Goths. 
They returned, thirsting for spoils, and bent upon destruction ; and 
Rome, so long vaunted as the "eternal city," was taken, and suffered, 
during six days, the horrours of sack and pillage from a barbarous 
soldiery. 

The victorious Alaric then passed triumphantly forth, and bent his 
course to the south of Italy, intending to embark for Africa, when 
Adaipbas. death put an end to his conquests. Adolphus, his 

brother-in-law, succeeded to the command of the 
Goths. His first intention was to make Rome the seat of a new em* 
pire of the Goths, but finding by study, that law and order were es- 
sential to a well constituted state, and that the yet unlearned Goths 
would not submit to these, he magnanimously resolved to seek a coun- 
try more favourable to the genius of his countrymen $ and to leave 
Italy to be governed by. her own regulations. After the Goths had 
enjoyed an undisputed control during four years, he concluded a peace 
with Honorius, and received from his hand, his sister Placidia* in 
marriage. He retired from Italy into Gaul, and from thence into 
Spain, where he founded the kingdom of the Visigoths. . 

Section II. 

Britain, during this period of confusion, had thrown off its allegi. 

Britain* d d ^^ ^ ^^® Roman government, and its independ- 

va epen en ^^^^ j^^j ^^^^ acknowledged by Honorius. He 

had ceded the lands of Upper Grermany to the Burgundians, and of 

Lower Germany to the Franks. After an ignominious reign of twenty. 

eight years, Honorius died. " Adolphus had fallen in war, and Placi- 

dia, having returned to Italy, had become the wife of 

Coaatantiii& Constantius. After a few months possession of the 

*The yoimg Ftaddia was the daughter of the great Theodosiue and Galla. She 
I taken priMmer aft thenekof Rone^and earned away by thebarbariana, but was 
Iwifchraipect. 
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throne, made vacant by the death of his brother, Constantius was 
assassinated, and his son, Valentinian, was proclaimed emperor. 

Valentinian was but six years of age, and the administration of the 
-^ - government was committed to his mother, Placidia, 

Valeatiniao IIL *^ regent. The armies of the empire were com- 
manded by ^tius and Boniface, between whom there 
was an irreconcilable enmity. The misrepresentations of iEtius led 
Placidta to distrust the loyalty of Boniface, and to recal him from 
Africa, where he held the command. Boniface, who has been styled 
the last of the Romans, was roused by the suspicion of his integrity, 
and was at length driven, though very reluctantly, into revolt. 

By his invitation, Genseric, king of the Vandals, who was establish- 
f^^^. ed in Spain, now transported his hosts across the 

straits of Gibraltar, and drew to his camp the wan- 
dering Moors. He commenced a course of rapine and devastation 
in the Roman province of Africa. Boniface learned too late, the 
treachery which had been practised upon him, and returned to his 
allegiance. But the provinces from Tangiers to Tripoli, had become 
a prey to the destructive fury of the Vandals. Boniface engaged in 
battle with them, but was defeated, and compelled to retreat. The 
success of the Vandals was for a time retarded by a treaty with 
the western emperor, but in eight years, Genseric had obtained pos- 
session of Carthage, and permanently established a kingdom. 

While the arms of Genseric had torn from the empire a rich and 
fruitful province in Africa, a still more threatening tempest was rising 
in the north. The Huns, who had driven the Goths and Vandals 
from the north of Europe, now spread their savage hosts from the 
-^2 banks of the Volga to those of the Danube. At- 

Attild.kinKofthe ^'^*» ^^®^^ ^^"^' claimed descent from the ancient 
Huo8. Huns, who had contended with the monarchs of 

China. Seven hundred thousand warriors followed 
his banners. He had conquered the various nations of barbarians 
who still inhabited northern Europe. The GepidsB, and the Ostro- 
goths, the kings of Scandinavia and of the islands, owned his suprem- 
acy. His depredations extended to Persia ; and Theodosius II., now 
emperor of the east, was compelled to pay him tribute. He made an 
alliance with Genseric, and preventing the eastern emperors from 
yielding assistance to Valentinian, facilitated the conquests of the 
Vandal king. 

Resolved on war with the western empire, Attila sought to unite 
with him the barbarian nations of Gaul, among which the Visigoths, 
headed by Theodoric, the son of Alaric, and permanently settled in 
the south of Gaul, were the most formidable. The artifices of Alaric 
had been used to procure the friendship of Theodoric, and the Gothic 
monarch wavered between the rival powers. iEtius, the Roman 
general, baffled his arts, marched into Gaul, secured the co-operation 
of Theodoric in its defence, and drew to his standard as allies, the 
Saxons, the Burgundians, the Sarmatians, or Alani, the Franks, and 
other powerful tiibes. 
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At Chalons, iBtius and bis auxiliaries encountered tbe formidable 
451 host of Attila, and in a bloody battle compelled him 

JEUusdefeaiAttiia. ^ ^^^}' ^^"^ number slain in the battle, ww 
computed at one hundred and sixty two thousand. 
The Visigoths constituted the strength of the Roman forces. Theo- 
doricy their valiant king, fell in the battle. The Goths, animated by 
the son of Theodoric, were furious to revenge his death, but the policy 
of ^tius, who wished to preserve the Huns, as a counterpoise to the 
power of the Goths, secured Attila a retreat. 

The power of Attila, however, was not broken, nor his resourcM 
exhausted. The ensuing spring, with apparently undiminished 
Attila ravages Italy. Strength, he passed the Alps, and invaded Italy, be- 
sieged and took Aquileia, Milan, and Pavia. Valen- 
tinian made a hasty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, and the defence 
of the nation was again committed to ^lius, who, destitute of other 
troops than his domestic forces, found himself unable to withstand or 
retard the depredations of the enemy. The barbarians of Gaul re- 
fused to march to the defence of Italy. An embassy, accompanied 
by Leo, bishop of Rome, in his sacred robes, was dispatched to the 
barbarian camp. Attila listened with attention to their humble sap- 
plications, and acceded to a treaty, which purchased the temporary 
safety of Italy, at an immense price. 

The death of Attila,'which occurred soon after his retreat, by dis- 
uniting the various nations who had 3rielded to the sway of his genius^ 
ruined the power of the Huns, and relieved Rome for a time from the 
terrour of its most formidable enemy. Yet the destruction of the 
empire was not to be stayed by the removal of external foes. Its 
internal strength was gone, nor did any virtue remain, to give hqpes 
of recovery. The feeble Valentinian, (no longer governed by the 
wise counsels of Piacidia, now dead,) gave way to jealousy, and the 
first sword, which perhaps he had ever drawn, was plunged into the 
bosom of the faithful iEtius. He thus, as he was told by a bold Ro- 
man, ^ cut off his right hand with his left." His vices did not IcHig 
remain unpunished ; and he himself fell a victim to the vengeance of 
Petronius M aximus, an injured husband. 

Maximus was elected emperor, but his reign contmued only three 

months. He compelled Eudoxia, the widow of 

454. Valentinian, to marry him, and the indignant empress 

*'**^""- secretly called for the aid of Genseric to avenge 

her wrongs. 

Genseric, now become powerful by his naval force, had extended 
his piracies into every part of the Mediterranean. Joyfully accepting 
the invitation to invade Italy, he landed his troops at the mouth of the 
Tiber, and advanced to the gates of the now defenceless city. Max- 
imus, on learning the approach of the Vandals, attempted to escape, 
but was slain in the streets. The entreaties of Leo, again saved the 
city from conflagration, but for fourteen days and nights, it presented 
horrible scenes of pillage and rapine. Private and 
Genaenc pillages .^^^ wealth, the treasures of temples, and church- 

es, became the prey of the Vandals. « The oma- 
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nofints of the capitol, with the statues of the gods, which since the in- 
troduction of Christianity, had not been removed^ with the treasures 
Vid vessels of the holy temple of Jerusalem, which had been brought 
by Titus to adorn his triumph, were alike embarked for Carthage, 
imt were lost on the passage." The empress Eudoxia, and her three 
daughters, were carried prisoners to Africa, with multitudes of Roman 
women and children. 

Avitus, of Gaul, was at Toulouse on an embassy to Theodoric, 
Avitus. ^^^S ^^ ^^ Visigoths, when the news of Maximus, 

and of the recent disasters at Rome, was received* 
The vacant throne tempted his ambition. The powerful Theodorie 
eoGOuraged it, and by his influence, Avitus was received into Rome 
as emperor. Count Recimer, a descendant of the kings of the Goths, 
commanded the barbarian troops who formed the defence of Italy. 
Indignant that he should not have been consulted, in the choice of an 
emperor, he compelled Avitus to abdicate. Recimer, for many years, 
miMutaioed the entire and absolute dominion in Italy, though reigning 
tmder the name of emperors, whom he elevated and deposed at plea* 
sure. 

On the abdication of Avitus, Recimer raised to the imperial digni- 
^m ty Majorianus, a man of virtue and talents, who in 

Majorianos. ^ ^^^ person, seemed to revive the image of the 

Romcm majesty. He attempted the character of a 
refprmer, but the various classes who derived advantage from the ex- 
isting abuses of the degenerate times, united against him. Italy 
suffered severely from the piracies of the Vandals, and Majorianus 
built a fleet, and attempted to subdue the power of Gensenc. The 
attanpt proved unsuccessful, and afforded Recimer an opportunity of 
alienating the minds of the mercenary* troops. Majorianus was de- 
posed. 

Severus next possessed the name of emperor, while Recimer exer- 
^^ cised the power. Finding himself inadequate, with- 

Seveim ^^^ ^ navy, to prevent the depredations of the Van- 

dals, Recimer solicited the aid of Leo, who now 
filled the imperial throne of Constantinople, and his assistance was 
granted, on condition that he should nominate an emperor of the west. 

Athemius, who had married the daughter of Marcian, the predeces- 
^.y^ sor of Leo, was crowned, and repaired to Italy. 

AOiemiai. ^^ Strengthen his power, he gave his daughter in 

marriage to Recimer. 

The strength of the east was now employed in preparations for a 
war with Genseric ; an immense fleet was prepared, and the eastern 
and western empires united in the expedition. The enterprise failed 
through the incapacity of Basiliscus, the commander ; and Genseric 
continued master of the sea. Recimer became jealous of Athemius, 
and espoused the interest of Olybrius, who had married the daughter 
of the empress Eudoxia, marched to Rome, took the city, and deliver- 
ed it up to pillage. He slew Athemius, and declared Olybrius empe- 
ror. Forty days after, Recimer died, and Italy rejoiced in the deatii 
of the tyrant. 
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Olybrius reigned but seven months. Two competitors appeared, 
472. Glycerius, a Roman, and Julius Nepos, the govern- 

Olybrius, Giyceri- or of Dalmatia. Glycerius exchanged his crown 
XM, and Julius Ne- for a mitre, and Julius Nepos was received by the 
^^^ senate, and reigned a year. Orestes, a' Pannonian, 

who commanded the motley army of barbarians who had enlisted in 
the Roman service, now excited a rebellion among them. Nepos, od 
475. ^^^^^ approach to Ravenna, retreated to Dalmatia, 

AugustuiusRomulus. ^^ Orcstes proclaimed his son, Augustulus Romulus, 
emperor of the west. Orestes found the power he 
had easily acquired for his son, not easily sustained. The barbarians 
who procured his elevation, not content by the increase of their pay 
and privileges, required him to divide among them a third of the 
lands of Italy. Orestes refused to sacrifice the natives of the soil to 
their capricious demands. Among them was the valiant and ambi. 
tious Odoacer, king of the Heruli, a savage people, who had migra- 
ted first from the coast of the Baltic, and afterwards were found in 
Pannonia and Noricum. They promoted him to the command, and 
rebelled against the authority of Orestes. Orestes was executed, and 
Augustulus Romulus laid down his sceptre, and found mercy in the 
camp of the Herulian chief. — So passes from the historic scene the 
last emperor of Rome. 

It is a singular coincidence, that his name contains that of the first 
king and founder of Rome, and also of the first emperor, reminding 
us of the infancy, the maturity, and the fall of the empire. 

Odoacer, now declared king of Italy, was the first barbarian who 

476 reigned under that name. The western empire, 

Odoacer. ^^^ existing from the foundation of Rome, 1229 

years, was now extinct, while the eastern, at the 

period of their separation in a like state of decay, continued nearly 

a thousand years longer. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EASTERN EMPIRE. 
Section I. 



The annals of the eastern empire present, during this period, few 
events of interest. The stronger allurements which the west offered 
to the barbarians, and the subsidies paid by the emperors of the east, 
preserved the empire in comparative tranquillity. 

Arcadius, a weak find timid prince, was succeeded by his son The- 

^ odosius. A minor at the time of his accession, his 

Theod • 11 d ^^^^^ reign was subject to the influence of his sis- 

P^eria. *" ^®^» Pulchoria, who on his death, succeeded to the 

throne. Pulcheria was the first female who sway. 
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ed the sceptre of the Roman empire. Her own admini8tra|ion» and 
tbat of her brother, whose councils she guided, showed her to be a 
princess of genius and virtue. On her death, the Theodosian family 
became extinct, in the east. 

Marcian,r.the husbatKi of Pulchena, continued to reign four years 

450 ^^^ ^'^^ death. His administration was yigorous 

Marcum. ^^ prudent. Despising the miserable artifices by 

which former emperors had purchased immunity 

from the dreaded BjtpB of the Huns, Marcian.stoppcyl the payment of 

the subsidies. The'iiuns mena^ced revenge, but the death of Attila 

occorring at this period, delivered the empire from the danger of the 

threatened invx^ion. 

Leo, the successor of Marcian, is memorable only as having ocou- 

^Qf^ pied the throne of Constantinople at the time of the 

Leo* destruction of the western empire. For a period of 

fifty years, no important events transpired in the 

east. Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin successively ascended the throne^ 

but left behind them no deed which should preserve their names fixnn 

oblivion. 

The reiga of Justinian, who succeeded Justin, was marked by wars 
527 ^^ ^^^ Vandals, the* Goths, and the Persians.-* 

Jofltinian L '^^^ kingdom of the Vandals in Africa, founded by 
Genseric, had obtained a firm and apparently per- 
manent establishment. Hilderic, the grandson of Grenseric, had suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but by s<»ne unsuccessful expeditions against 
he Moors, and the toleration granted to the followers of Athaiusius^ 
he had offended gfeat numbers of his subjects. Gelimer, the cousin 
of Hilderic, dep<^ed him, and assumed the reins of governments 
Justinian espoused the cause of the captive monarch, and sent Beli- 
BeiiMtriaa. sarius with an army into Africa. He achieved the 

conquest of the Vandals, reduced Carthage^ and ob- 
tained possession of the person of Grelimer, whom he carried to Con- 
stantinople, to grace his triumph. As Hilderic had been executed, 
the royal race of Genseric was now extinct, and the province of Afri- 
ca became an appendage to the eastern empire. The life of Geli- 
mer was spared t^reeably to the terms of capitulation, and an ample 
estate granted him in the province of Galatia. He was seen in the 
triumphal procession of Belisarius, arrayed in his regal robes, and 
though his pride repressed the utterance of a sigh, or the fidling of a 
tear, he was repeatedly heard to murmur, ** Vanity ! Vanity ! all is 
vanity !'* 

The success of Belisarius in the African war, procured for him the 
^command of an expedition against the Ostrogoths of Italy. Here his 
arms were again triumphant ; he subdued Sicily, conquered the great- 
er part of Italy, and returned to Constantinople with Vitiges, the 
Gothic king, in chains. 

The Persian war now claimed the attention of the emperor of the 

Penian war ®*^*' ^^^'^^^^ ^' Nashirvan the Just, was seated 

on the throne. The internal dissensions of his king- 
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dom, had induced him to procure a truce with the Roman emperor, ao 
event equally desired by Justinian, as it enabled him to turn his military 
strength against the Vandals of Africa. The successes of the impe- 
rial arms in the weA, had awakened the jealousy of Chosroes, who 
oyailed himself of the earliest opportunity of renewing hostUities. 
Belisarius turned his victorious arms to the defence of the empire 
against the monarch of the east, and the war was waged with various 
and alternate success, until the declining years of Justinian and Chos* 
roes cooled their military ardour, and procured a truce for fifty years. 

During the Persian war, the Goths of Italy rebelled. Belusarius 

was sent against them, but being recalled through 

re^* h ^^ jealousy of the emperor. Names, another lieu- 

"^GoUmT" tenant of Justinian, was substituted in his place, and 

effected their complete reduction. 

After the destruction of the Gothic kingdom, the govemm^t of 
£^^2,,^ Italy was administered by officers styled Exarchs, 

who held their court at Ravenna, and were the 
rq;)resentatives of the eastern emperor. 

The last victory of Bdisarius was achieved over the Bulgarians, 
who were aided by a multitude of barbarous Sclavonians. They 
crossed the Danube, ravaged Macedonia and Thrace, and extended 
their devastations within a few miles of Constantinople. He, who 
had so gloriously sustained the military fame of the empire, was now 
doomed by regal ingratitude to pass his old age in penury and dis- 
grace. 

After a reign of thirty-eight years, Justinian died, at the age of 
eighty-three, and left his dominions to his nephew Justin. 

While the arms of the empire had acquired glory abroad, the de- 
^^ clining nation was still in distress. Constantinople 

^"^i^ ' was distracted by factions. Earthquakes of unu- 
sual extent and duration spread desolation in difier- 
ent parts. Antioch, especially, was almost wholly destroyed, and 
two hundred and fifty thousand persons were supposed to have been 
buried in its ruins. A most dreadfiil pestilence spread its ravages 
through the empire, and for a time its virulence seemed undiminished 
by the change of seasons. At length its malignancy abated, but for 
half a century its presence was in some degree felt. In Constantino- 
ple, during three months five thousand, and at length ten thousand 
persons, are reported to have died daily. Many cities of the east 
were depopulated, and during the reign of Justinian, there is said to 
have been a visible diminution of the human species. 

Justinian derives his chief reputation from the Roman jurisprudence. 
Laws of Jasdnian. ^^^^ ^^^ assistance of Tribonian, an eminent law- 
yer, he digested and simplified the mass of laws, 
which had been accumulating for ages, and formed those bodies of 
laws called the code, the pandects, and the institutes. This was the 
greatest work of the age, and forms the foundation of the present 
civil law. , 
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Section II. 

Justin II. was unequal to the weight of government, and associated 

witii himself Tiberius, the captain of the guards. 

578. During the short reign of Justin, a part of Italy 

''"^"riu8*lL ^'^ ^^^ conquered by the Lombards, and a Persian 

war threatened the empire. The reign of Tiberius 

was short, but his courage, temperance, humanity, and impartiality 

in the administration of justice, proved him worthy of the throne. 

Maurice, by his nomination, succeeded him. — A re- 

582. volution had been effected in the Persian kingdom. 

^^''irpel^r'""" Hormouk had ascended the throne, but his effemina- 

cy and weakness rendered him an object of con. 

tempt to his subjects. An insurrection ended in the deposition and 

death of Hormouk. Bahram, a powerful and ambitious genera], 

usurped the regal power, and Chosroes, the son of Hormouk, fled to 

the Romans for protection. Maurice received him favourably, and 

despatched an army to Per&ia, which subverted the power of Bahrain, 

and reinstated Chosroes in his rights. 

While the generals of Maurice restored the majesty of the Roman 
.arms, in the east ; in the west, the weakness of the empire was con- 
tinually betrayed in the. contests with the barbarians. 

The Avars, an Asiatic race, had fled from the victorious arms of 
,j^^ the Turks, and obtained a settlement in Europe. 

^"^ By union with the Lombards, they had eflected the 
destruction of the nation of the Gepidse, and after the Lombards car- 
ried their arms and nation into Italy, the Avars extended iheir dc»n]n. 
ion from the Euxine to the foot of the Alps. Whenever a Persian 
war employed the imperial arms in the east, the Avars threatened 
the empire from the north. As soon as the military force of the em- 
pire was released from the Persian war, Maurice hastened to employ 
it against these barbarians. His generals were ill selected, with the 
exception of Priscus, who obtained several victories ; but the situa- 
tion of the army and the empire rendered even his victories unprofit- 
able. 

On the reception of orders from the emperor to make the country 

of the Avars their winter quarters, the army, already inclined to muti- 

602. ^y^ ^"^^ "^^ ^P®° revolt, declared Maurice unwor- 

PhocaL. t^y of the crown, and elevated Phocas, an ignorant 

and brutal centurion, to the throne. The rebel 

army hastened their return to CJonsiantinople. Maurice and his fam- 

ily had fled to Chalcedon, whither the cruel emissaries of Phocas 

Family of Maurice ^2^<^^®^- They Compelled the emperor to witness 

maasacred. ^® Successive murder of his five sons. The agoni- 

^ *ed father uttered the ejaculation, «Thou art just, 

ULK>rd^andthy judg^nts are righteous." He seemed elevated 

above all earthly feelings. Even in this dreadful scene, his stem 

adherence to truth prevailed over parental affection. When the 
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nurse by falsehood sought to preserve the life of his infant, Maurice 
disclosed her design, and surrendered his child. 

An ignominious peace with the Avars was made by Phocas, who 
found hiniself exposed at once to a revolt of the 
Md pTfsiT'* province of Africa, and to the amas of Chosroea, 
king of Persia, who threatened to avenge the death 
of his benefactor, Maurice. Phocas, however, retained the throne 
eight years, during which the Persians wrested from the empire many 
of its eastern fortresses, and extended the war into Syria. 
Meanwhile the nation grew weary of a tyrannical usurper, and 
g2Q^ Heraclius, son of the Exarch of Africa, who had 

Heracli'iM. never acknowledged the authority of Phocas, ad- 

vanced at the head of the African forces, to Con- 
stantinople ; and by an union with the disaffected there, made him- 
self master of the capital, and deposed and executed the vicious 
monarch. 

The war with Persia continued. Soon after the elevation of He- 
radius, Chosroes made himself successively master of Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria. While one army extended 
wSJ'dilS'oa^ the Persian conquests to Tripoli, another marched 
to the Bosphorus, and, for ten years, lay encamped 
in the neighbourhood c^ Constantinople. The Avars renewed their 
hostilities, and encamped their hosts along the plains of Thrace. 
Thus, on every side, the speedy dissolution of the empire was threat- 
ened. 

In this extremity, the funds of the church were appropriated to the 
service of the empire, and an immense army was levied, while a 
large subsidy purchased, though it did not secure the neutrality of the 
Avars. Declining to engage the Persian army which lay encamped 
opposite the city, Heraclius, master of the sea, transported his forces 
to the confines of Syria and Cilicia, and pitched his camp near tpsus, 
on the ground where Alexander had vanquished Darius. Here se- 
cure from attack he organized and disciplined his troops. The Per- 
TheRomans victori- ?^s repaired to Cilicia, and Heraclius drew th^m 
OM over tUe Per- mto an engagement, m which victory declared for 
siaiw. the Romans. 

In the next campaign, the emperor made the passage of the Black 
. Sea, traversed the mountains of Armenia, and penetrated into the 
heart of Persia ; compelling Chosroes to recal his armies for the de- 
fence of his own kingdom. Chosroes, however, still maintained an 
army in the vicinity of Constantinople, to second the operations of the 
treacherous Chagan, or chief of the Avars, who, regardless of the 
subsidy he had received as the pripe of his neutrality, had entered in- 
to an alliance with the Persians. A host of Avars, GepidaB, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians and Sclavonians besieged Constant 
"^iS^ ^' tinople, but were repulsed ; while the Persians on 
the opposite side of the Bosphorus beheld their dis- 
comfiture, without being able to render them any assistance. 
Heraclius had, meantime, strengthened his army by an alliance 
13 
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with the Turks. A memorable battle was fought 
Romans completely ^^ Nineveh, in which the Roman arms triumphed, 
^'''*'pe«iar' "^^ »»^ the glory of the house of Sassan was forever 

extinguished. Chosroes was shortly after assassin- 
ated by his own son, who concluded a peace with the Romans in 
which he relinquished the conquests of his father ; and Heraclius 
withdrawing his forces from the kingdom, returned to his capital in 
triumph. 

During this period, the student finds his attention distracted amid 
the' various kingdoms established upon the ruins of the western em- 
pire, while the conflicts of the barbarous tribes with each other, and 
their alternate conquests and defeats, render it difficult to preserve 

with distinctness the thread of general history. 
^^ial^ rtod ^ ^^t^® kingdoms founded in this period, the most 
"* ^^' important were those of England, France, and 

Spain. In the first and second centuries of the Christian era, we find 
the people of these countries, England and Spain especially, amalga- 
mating with their conquerors, filling the ranks of the Roman armies, 
and at length considered as the same nation. Of the separation of 
each from the empire, and its establishment as an independent king, 
dom, we are now to give a short account. 



CHAPTER III. 

FRANCE, BRITAIN, SPAIN, ITALY, &c. 

Section I. 

The Franks, an association of warlike tribes of Germans, who 

are said to have derived the name Franks, or Free- 

Th© Pranks. men,. from their love of liberty, made some conquests 

in Gaul, in the third century. They were governed by chiefs of the 

family of Merovaus. 

Giovis, the grandson of Merovaus, was chief of a tribe called the 

Salian, and the founder of the French monarchy. 

. f ' ^ .When the western empire was subverted by the 

FraSch mon^chy. barbarians, Gaul was divided between the Romans, 

the Visigoths, and the Burgundians. Syagrius the 

Roman commander in Gaul, had in the declining days of the empire, 

thrown off his allegiance, and established his independence. Clevis 

took arms against him, defeated him at Soissons, and subjected the 

Roman provinces of Gaul to the sway of the Franks. 

He next engaged in war with the Alemanni,an independent Grerman 

nation, and defeated them in a great battle. In the course of the en- 

496 gagement, his troops were ready to give way. 

Ciovw embraces' Clovis invoked the God of Clotilda, a Christian 

Chratianity. princQss of Burgundy, whom he had married. 

Rallying his tix)ops to the charge, he obtained the 
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victory, embraced Christianity, and was baptized at Rheims. ^ Bend 
thy head, proud barbarian," said the bishop, as he approached the sa- 
cred font. The conversion of Ciovis was followed by that of great 
numbers of *his subjects. 

His alliance with the Burgundians secured their friendship, while 
his embracing the Catholic faith, ensured the powerful support of the 
clergy of Gaul, and afforded the subtle monarch an opportunity of 
turning their influence to advantage, in a war upon Alaric, king of the 
Gallic Visigoths, who held the Arian tenets, to which the Gallic clergy 
were vehemently opposed. The armies of the Visigoths and FranSa 
encountered each other in battle near Poictiers. Alaric was slain, 
his forces defeated, and the province of Aquitaine, added to the king- 
dom of the Franks. 

On the death of Ciovis, his extensive dominiohs were divided be- 
Sons of Clevis. tween his four sons. During the reign of these 
brothers, the dominion of the Franks was extended 
over Burgundy, but the annals of the kingdom present an unvarying 
scene of enmity, contention, violence, and bloodshed. Clotaire, the 
youngest of the four, finally reunited the nation under his sway. On 
his death, the kingdom was again divided between his four sons, and 
this second division was followed by even more aggravated and horrid 
crimes. Thexieath of these four princes, left Clotaire II., grandson 
of the former monarch of that name, undisputed sovereign of France* 
In the decline of the Roman empire, the legions stationed in Bri- 
^^g tain were withdrawn, and in 448 the island waa 

Britain. evacuated by the Romans. The native inhabitants, 

who for years resisted the discipline and valour of 
the Roman warriors, had now so degenerated from their primitive 
courage and strength, that they were wholly unable to withstand the 
incursion of their hostile neighbours, the Scots, and Picts. Abandon- 
ed by the Romans, and incapable of defending themselves, the Britons 
Britons ask aid of had recourse to the aid of the Saxons, a race of in 
the Saxons. dependent and warlike Germaois. 
The request of Vortigern, the British king, was heaitl with joy. by 
the Saxons. Two of their chiefs, Hengist, and Horsa, attended bv 
fifteen hundred Saxon warriors, were despatched to the aid of the dis- 
tressed monarch. 

The Scots and Picts were repulsed, but the Saxons themselves 

proved to the Britons not less formidable foes. On the invitation of 

Hengist and Horsa, great numbers of their countrymen flocked to 

England, and the inhabitants were driven to arms in defence of their 

. possessions. Every part of the country experi- 

^"srita'ir"^^ enced the desolating ravages of barbarian warfare ; 

the most horrid atrocities were committed ; no age 

or sex was exempt from their cruelties. 

The command of the Britons was conferred upon Arthur, one of 
their native princes, who gained advantages over t^ barbarians, 
raised the spirits of his countrymen for a while, and restored tranquil- 
lity to the nation. 

At length new emigrations of the Saxons took place, the w^r was 
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renewed ; and at the end of one hundred and ' thirty-five years of 
distressing warfare, we find the Saxons in possession of all the culti- 

vated parts of South Britain, while the unhappy 
^"^BritoM.^ natives were driven to the mountains of Wales, and 

Cornwall, and to the district along the north-western 
coast of the island. — ^During these disastrous wars, a part of the 
Britons passed over to the continent, and settled in the Gallic province 
of Armorica, to which they gave the name of Bretagne or Brittany. 



Section II. 

The kingdom of the Visigoths founded by Adolphus, was extend- 
Virigcghs in Spain. ^^ ^^ c^^J^^^ests over the Suevi and Vandals, na- 
* tioDS who had established themselves on the penin- 
sttln at a still earlier day. Their monarchy, at one period, extended 
from^he Loire to Gibraltar, but the conquests of Clovis wrested from 
them the greater portion of their possessions in France. The Van- 
dals who had preceded the Goths in their invasion of Spain, on the 
invitation of Boniface, the Roman governor in Africa, abandoned the 
peninsula, and under their king, G^enseric, founded a new monarchy 
-UL Africa. 

In Italy, was founded duiing this period, the kingdom of the Ostro- 
Ortroffoths in Italy, g^t^is. This nation which had been subdued in the 
irruption of the Huns mto Europe, and followed the 
sianjdard of Attila in their subsequent invasion of the Roman empire, 
on the death of that powerful monarchy threw off their allegiance to 
the Huns, and by the ibrce of arms again established their independ- 
ence. 

Theodoric, the son of their monarch, was given as a hostage to 
-go Zeno, the emperor of the east, with whom the Os- 

Thoakric, trogoths formed an alliance. Theodoric was a 

youth of talents, ambition and courage, and after a 
residence o[ some years at the Byzantine court, he returned to his 
nation, elevated above his rude subjects, and prepared, by knowing 
the weakness of the eastern empire, to conduct against it a formidable 
war. The emperor, Zeno, apprehensive of the increasing strength 
of the Ostrogoths, to divert their arms from his dominions, gave The- 
odoric permission to conquer Italy, still governed by Odoacer, kinged 
the Heruli. Theodoric accordingly advanced to claim possession of 
the lands bestowed upon him by Zeno, defeated the forces of Odoacer, 
and established his kingdom upon the ruins of that of the Heruli. 

Theodoric reigned thirty-three years. Under his government, 
Italy was in a state of comparative peace. The Romans or Italians 
were left in possession of two thirds of the lands, while the remainder 
was divided among the Goths. The ItaUans retained their laws, cus- 
toms, dress, language, personal freedom, and had the civil administra- 
tion. The last years of the reign of Theodoric were disgraced by 
the execution of Bosthius, the last Roman orator, and 
Bwthiui. jjf jj^ father in law Symmachus, on the alleged 
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charge of treason against the Gothic govemineiit. Theodoric left 
no soDy hut on his death bed, ho eommended to his nobles his daugh- 
ter, and her son, then ten jears of age. The son soon died with dis* 
ease, the mother by violence. Thudat succeeded, who was soon 
displaced to make room for Vitiges. Belisarius conquered the south 
of Italy, and carried Vitiges a captive to Ck>nstan. 
^^^' tinople. The Goths revolted, when Belisarius left 

Tutiia. Italy, and proclaimed for their'king, Totila, a bra¥« 

and warlike prince. 

He rapidly extended his conquests over vailous parts of Italy« 
The imperial generals who had succeeded Belisarius were unequ^ 
to the defence of the kingdom, and Naples, the provinces eTLucaniay 
Apulia and Calabria, and at length Rome itself, again submitted to the 
Gothic sceptre. Belisarius, after the close of the Persian war, was 
again sent to Italy, where he had already begun to retrieve the af- 
fairs of the empire, when the jealousy of the imperial court procured 
his recal, and Narses was despatched thither in his place. In the 
neighbourhood of Rome, Narses defeated the Gothic army ; Totila 
was slain, and Italy again annexed to the eastern 
^3' empire. 

Soon after the destruction of the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, the 
repose of the exarchs of Ravenna was disturbed by the ferocious 
Lombards, and their king Alboin. To the weak 
^Q* and often conquered Italians, Alboin was invincible, 

TheLomhardB. ^^^ ^j^j^ hardly an effort, he made himself master 
of the greater part of Italy. Ravenna, Rome, and a part of the east- 
em coast, still remained subject to the emperor, and were governed 
by the exarch of Ravenna, and officers appointed under liim. The 
reign of Alboin was short. His wife Rosamond, was a princess of the 
Oepidse. Alboin had murdered her father, and compelled the loath- 
ing Rosamond to drink from a cup made from her father's skulk 
She avenged the abominable act by his death. 

The original seat of the Turks was among the Altai mountains, in 
the intenor of Asia ; and the race which in modem 
The TuTks. times extended the terrour of their arms into Eu- 
rope, were originally slaves to the great Khan of Tartary. They 
were employed by their masters in the manufacture of iron, of which 
great quantities were found among their native mountains. Leaders 
at length arose among these slaves, who induced them to throw off 
their allegiance to their former masters. At different times they in- 
vaded China and Persia, and showed themselves dangerous enemies. 
In the wars of the Byzantine monarchs with the Persians, we find the 
Turks engaged in alliance with the emperors. In the war of Hera- 
cUus, they rendered him effectual service. 

The empire of the Turks extended itself by degrees over the north- 
era parts of Asia, while on the south their conquests included the na- 
tion of the White Huns, who possessed the cities of Buchara and Sa- 
marcand, and it is said they advanced even to the Maeotis in Egypt. 
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• COXFBISINO EVENTS WHICH OCCUEEBD FEOM THE 
Hegiraor \ SECOND EPOCHA, 622 A. D. I Flight of Mahomet. 



Coronatioiiof j THIRD EPOCHA, 800 A. D. 5 Charlemagne. 



CHAPTER I. 

RISE OF THE MAHOMETAN EMPIRE. 
Section L 

Whfle the monarchs of Constantinople, and Persia, were directing 
their hostile arms against each other, and the two empires seemed on 
the brink of destruction ; while the Christian religion, corrupted by 
the introduction of Pagan rites, and the union of the civil and ecclesi* 
astical powers, in the hands of the patriarchs and popes, was divided 
into various sects, animated by the most rancorous animosity and ha- 
tred of each other, a power was rising in the wilds of Arabia, destined 
to subvert the course of empires, and to establish a new religion in the 
world. 

Mahomet, the most successful impostor who appears on the page of 
history, was bom in Mecca. He was a descendant 
569. of one of the most powerful families of Arabia. 

Mahomet born. Early left an orphan, he was indebted to the protec 
tion and kindness of an uncle, Abu Taleb, for his support until the age 
of twenty-five. Mahomet then engaged in the service of Khadijcdi, 
a rich widow of Mecca, whom he subsequently married. — ^He is rep- 
resented, as always of a contemplative character, and fond of retiring 
from the world for religious observances. 

It was not until the age of forty, that Mahomet presented himself 

in the character of a prophet. — ^His first converts 

609. were his wife, Khadijah, his friend Abu Beker, his 

Mahomet appws as ^Qugj^ j^^^ ^^j ^eid, a faithful servant. Fourteen 

a prop ct. proselytes were the sole reward of three years la- 

bour. 
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The knowledge which Mahomet had obtained of the Christian and 
Jewish religion, displayed to him the folly of the idolatrous worship 
of the Arabs ; and his fiist efforts were directed to lead them to the 
belief of the unity of Grod. The substance of the faith imposed upon 
his followers was, ^ There is but one God, and Mahomet is the Apostle 
of God." He professed to receive the Koran or Mahometan scrip, 
tures, from the angel Gabriel, at different times, as the situation ofthe 
prophet and his followers required a revelation. He retired annually 
to a cave, about three miles from Mecca, where he spent a month in 
solitude, professedly receiving divine communications, and holding in- 
tercourse with the eternal world. The writer ofthe Koran was ne- 
cessarily kept secreted, and as Mahomet was himself ignorant of the 
art ^f writing, modern historians have supposed that a monk was em- 
ployed by him on the occasion. 

Afler ten years passed with little success in teaching the inhabitants 
of Mecca, the enmity ofthe rulers and the people, among whom was 

his uncle, compelled him to flee for the preservation 

622. of his life. His cousin A li, Abu Beker, and Zeid, 

^^^"er^^^""""^ accompanied him in his secret flight to Medina, 

where he had already some followers. The vari- 
ous tribes and inhabitants of Arabia, were accustomed to pay their 
annual devotions in the Caaba or temple of Mecca. In their pilgri- 
mages there, many of the citizens of Medina had listened to the elo- 
quence of Mahomet, and become converts to his reUgion. He was 
now, in his distress, received by them with enthusiasm. Five hundred 
citizens advanced to meet him, the people imanimously embraced his 
faith, and swore allegiance, 
^he first military exploits of Mahomet and his followers, were to 

intercept the caravans of Mecca — engaged in the 
^^'^'^MdTomit^ °^ Syrian trade. Abu Sophian, a mortal foe of Ma. 
**"^ homet, and head of a tribe called the Koreishites, 

was returning from Syria with a wealthy caravan. The prophet 
prepared to intercept it, when a party ofthe Koreishites from Mecca, 
arrived tcf protect their countrymen. Mahomet, abandoning his de- 
sign upon the caravan, turned his arms against the Koreishites, who 
were dispersed or slain. Mahomet, seated on a pulpit erected in view 
of the battle, called for the succour of Gabriel and three thousand an- 
gels. But as they did not come to his aid, and he beheld his troops 
dispirited, and ready to yield, he mounted his horse, and, casting a 
handful of sand into the air, exclaimed " Let their faces be covered 
with confusion." The sound of his voice, the action with which he 
denounced vengeance on his foes, gave strength and assurance to the 
fanatical Moslems — ^intimidated the almost victorious Koreishites, who 
now lefl the field. Abu Sophian burned with the desire of vengeance, 
and the following year, Medina was attacked by a force of ten thou, 
sand men of various nations. Divisions were excited among the dis- 
cordant tribes ofthe Koreish army, and a tempest adding to their dis- 
tress, Medina was saved. Six years afler his expulsion, the arms of 
the prophet were directed against Mecca, his native city, but the power 
of the Koreishites preserved it for a time. A treaty was concluded. 
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by which hostilities were to be suspended for ten years, and the pro- 
phet w^ permitted to enter his native city as a pilgrim. His impo- 
sing entrance into the city — his devotion and elo- 
Mahomct'8 entrance quence, Strengthened his cause, and produced the 
conversion of multitudes. The truce was broken, 
Mahomet overcame his enemies and entered Mecca victorious. The 
citizens embraced his religion, and were pardoned. 

The submission of Mecca resulted in that of all the neighbouring 
tribes. The idols were now every where destroyed, and the faith of 
Mahomet established throughout Arabiar Ten years after his flight 
from Mecca, at the age of sixty-three, the prophet died, having spread 
the terrour of his name from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. 

Abu Bekir, his friend, was chosen as his successor, or the caliph. 
The death of Mahomet had severed the bond which 

632. united the various tribes under one standard, and 
Abu Bekir. ^j^g venerable Abu Bekir, when he accepted the 

sovereignty, found himself reduced to the necessity of turning his 
arms against the rebellious Arabs. In his reign of two years, ihey 
were again reduced to submission ; and his lieutenant, Caled, called 
by the Arabians the << Sword of Grod," extended his conquests into 
Persia. 
To Abu Obeidah, another of the Saracen commanders, was entrusted 
the conduct of a war against the province of Syria. 
Synan War. jj^ encountered a formidable army sent by the em- 
peror Heraclius to its defence. The Greeks were defeated, multitudes 
slain, and the remains of the imperial army fled to Antioch and Csesa* 
rea. The Saracens then invested Damascus, which, seeing no hope 
of succour, capitulated. The mildness of Abu Obeidah permitted 
the Christians of that city to depart into exile ; afler three days, how- 
ever, Caled, led by an apostate Christian, pursued the fugitives, over- 
took them, and gave them up to indiscriminate slaughter. 

Omar succeeded Abu Bekir in the caliphate. During the first 

633. years of the reign of Omar, the Syrian war was 
Omar. prosecuted with unabated vigour. Successive vic- 
tories increased their enthusiasm, and augmented the numbers of the 
fidthful. Damascus, Heliopolis, Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Antioch suc- 
cessively fell before the Saracens ; and in seven 3Fears afler the death 
of the prophet, the whole province of Syria bowed under the sc^tre 
of the caliph. 



Section II. 

In the east, also, the arms of the Saracens were found invincible. 

They had passed the Tigris ; Ctesiphon had fallen 
^ntheli^r^"' before them, and Yezdegerd, the Persian monarch, 

had been compelled to flee to the protection of the 
Turks. To these conquests, the invasion of Egypt succeeded. The 
rapid success of the Mahometans in this province is less wonderful, 
when we consider the divisions and hatred existing among the Chris- 
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tian sects at this period. The persecutions of the emperor of the 
east, had embittered the feelings of a large portion of his Egyptian 
subjects, who welcomed the Moslems as deliverers. Memplus sub- 
mitted without resistance, and Alexandria was taken 
636. after a siege of fourteen months. The great library 

Aie«D^dna^ token ^^ ^^^^ enUghtened city was destroyed. The caUph, 
destroyed."'^ when pelitioncd to spare it, replied, " If these wri- 
tings of the Greeks agree with the Koran, they are 
useless, and need not be preserved ; if they disagree with it, they are 
pernicious and ought to be destroyed." 

In the reign of the succeeding caliph, Othman, the Arabians extend- 
645. ®^ ^^®^^ conquests into the province of Africa* 

Oihman. Dissensions, however, arose among the Moslems, 

regarding the rightful succession to the caliphate. 
655. -^^ insurrection resulted in the assassination of 

All. Othman ; and Ali, the cousin of the prophet, and one 

of his first four proselytes, was now elected to the 
office. The pretensions of Ali, who married Fatima, a daughter of 
the prophet ; and of his descendants, the Fatimites, are the origin of 
the discord which has ever existed between the Persians and Turks ; 
the former espousing the interests of Ali, and the latter maintaining the 
equal sanctity of the three preceding caliphs. On the accession of 
Ali, the sceptre of the caliphs extended over the kingdoms of Persia, 
Syria, Arabia and Egypt. Yezdegerd, the last of the Persian mon- 
archs, made an ineffectual attempt to recover his dominions. At the 
head of an army of Turks, he advanced into the empire of his ances- 
tors, but betrayed by a servant and deserted by his 
^^t^°d b'^Ma-^' allies, he was slain in attempting to escape ; and the 
bomrtantem.* religion of the Magi was thenceforth in Persia to 

be displaced by that of Mahomet. 
The empire of the Saracens continued to be weakened by internal 
dissensions and civil wars. Ali, though not engaged in the assassina- 
tion of Othman, reaped the advantages derived from 
piaaenaioQs. jjjg desXhy Moawiyah, son of Abu Sophian, of the 
family of Ommiyah, to cover his own ambitious purposes, resolved to 
avenge it. Amon, the viceroy of Egypt, espoused his cause, Moaw- 
iyah was declared caliph at Damascus, and at the head of a large 
army marched against Ali. Af^er a sanguinary conflict, in which 
many thousand Moslems perished, a truce was effected between the 
rival caliphs. Meantime some enthusiasts in the temple of Mecca, 
planned the deliverance of the nation from these evils. Assassins 
were despatched to procure the death of AH, Moawiyah, and Amon. 
But the lawful caliph was murdered, while Moawiyah and Amon es- 
caped. Moawiyah succeeded to the caliphate, which 
Moawiyah. ^j^g qq^ changed into an hereditary office. 
During the reign of the Ommiades, as the family of Moawiyah are 
termed, the lieutenants of the caliphs penetrated the deserts of Afri- 
ca, and extended to Mount Atlas the terrour of their 
Moors conquered. ^^^^ rjy^^ Moorish tribes along the coast, after a 
short resistance, were conquered, converted, and adopted into the 
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Arabian family. The final subjugation of Africa was effected by 
Hassan, governor of Egypt, A. D. 709. 

The Goths of Spain were in possession of the garrison of Ceuta, on 
the African side of the straits. Here the*Saracens 
713. were at first repulsed, but the treachery of Count 

Spain conquered. Ju^an, commander of the garrison, put them in pos- 
session of the fortress, and instigated them to the invasion of the Goth- 
ic kingdom of Spain. The obscure race of kings, who held sway 
over l5ie monarchy founded by Adolphus in Spain, presents no name 
worthy of mention in history. A civil war had enabled Roderick, a 
noble Goth, to dethrone Witerza, the lawful king, and usurp the 
crown. It was at this period that the Saracens invaded the peninsu- 
la. Muca, the Saracen commander, listened to the proposals of Ju- 
lian, entered Spain, and in a decisive battle at Xeres in Andalusia, 
established the Mahomet£m dominion. The princes and friends of 
Witerza's family revolted, and joined the Mahome- 
^*^*the^^air' °^ ^"^ ^^^ Roderick, the last of the Goths, was drown- 
ed in the Guadelquivier. The Saracens pursued 
their march, and without encountering opposition, planted the stand- 
ard of the prophet in the royal city of Toledo. 

The Groths submitted to the victor, but were allowed the enjoyment 
of their own religion ; and the dominion of the Saracens extended 
from the Mediterranean to the bay of Biscay. — Pelagius, a member 
of the royal family, finding it impossible to resist the conquerors, re- 
tired with a band of followers to the mountains of the Asturisus, where 
he established a Christian kingdom, which in afler ages reconquered 
the kingdom of the Saracens. 

The ambition of the Arabian victors was not bounded by the Pyre- 
Saraceng invade oces. They advanced into Gaul. Charles Mar- 
GaoL tel, now king of France, took the field against them, 

A memorable battle, which decided the future destmy of Europe, was 
fought between Tours and Poictiers. An immense multitude were 
-go slain, and the arms of the French acquired perpet- 

Saraccns defeated. "^^ g^^^ ^^ ^^^ defeat of the Saracens. The Sara- 
cens retired to Spain, and it is considered a remarka- 
ble fact that they made no farther attack upon the northern nations. 

In pursuing the victorious course of the Arabs westward, we have 
Attenipisof the Sar- passed by their attempts upon Constantinople. Un- 
acensuponConstan- dcr the Caliph Moawiyah, they menaced the capital 
tinople. of the eastern empire, attacked it in the summer, 

and retreated in the winter, for six successive years. At length they 
gave up the enterprise as hopeless, and a truce of thirty years was 
concluded. A second attempt upon the city, in 716, proved equally 
disastrous to the Moslems. The strength of Constantinople constitu- 
ted for centuries the security of the empire. The Greek fire,* with 

* The materials from which this fire was obtained, with the method of pnjmnng 
and directing it against an enemy, are now lost. That it was an improvement in the 
military art, and of important benefit in the defence of Constantinople, there is no 
doubt ; its use was ibr a long time confiaed to the Greeks, but was eventually discover* 
ed by the Saracens. 
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which, in both their attempts, the Moslems were repulsed, spread ter- 
rour throughout their ranks. 

The power of the caliph of Damascus was weakened by a formida- 
ble revolt* The family of Ommiyah bad never been 
MahometanfacUon.. fayourites with the Arabian people. Their early 
persecutions of the prophet, and the tardiness with which they embra- 
ced the faith, made them suspected by the devout. The descendants 
oi Abi and Fatiraa had indeed abandoned their pretensions to the 
sovereignty, and by strict devotion to the observances of religion, had 
acquired great reputation for sanctity among their countrymen. The 
descendants of Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, were more aspiring in 
their views, and had secretly enlisted great numbers in their cause. 

Through the regions of the east, the followers of the prophet were 
divided into factions, and the adherents of each designated by the 
adoption of a peculiar colour in their dress. The green was appro- 
priated to the Fatimites ; the white, to the Ommiades ; and the black 
was assumed by the Abbassides. The contest of the white and the 
black faction could be terminated only by a civil war. Saffah, the 
chosen caliph of the Abbassides, and Merwan, the last of the Ommi- 
ades, led their armies to battle. Merwan was de- 
Abbaasides. feated, and the Abbassides triumphed in the east 

Abdalrahmaji alone, of the royal family of Ommiyah, escaped. Spain 
received the fugitive, and established hun on the throne of Cordova ; 
where, for more than two hundred years, his descendants reigned. 
The dynasty of the Abbassides was established in the east, but the 
unity of the empire was destroyed. The seat of government was 
i^g^ removed by the Abbassides to Bagdad. Under the 

Haroan al Raschid. ^^&^ ^^ these princes, of whom Haroun al Raschid 
stands pre-eminent, learning was patronised, and the 
literature of Greece and Rome carried into the east. 



CHAPTER II. 

EASTERN EMPIRE, BRITAIN, FRANCE, ITALY. 

Section I. 

Eastern Empire. — Meanwhile the Byzantine emperors became 
utterly insignificant. Heraclius lived to see the Syrian province sev- 
ered from his dominion, and Jerusalem m the hands of the Modems. 
The successors of Heraclius, for a considerable period, present no 
name worthy of record ; and the annals of the empire are marked 
with the intrigues, assassinations, and revolutions of the palace. 
Justinian II. ascended the throne in 685. His vices and incapaci- 
JiutiniftD II. ^y> produced general disaffection. Being deposed 
and expelled the kingdom, he retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Borysthenes, and obtaming the aid of the Bulgarians, 
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returned after an absence of ten years, and recovered his throne. 
His cruelties again produced an insurrection, duritag which he was 
assassinated. With him perished the last of the race of Heraclius. — 
Between the death of Justinian II., and the establishment of the Isau- 
rian dynasty, which commenced with Leo III., three emperors reign- 
ed in the space of six years. 

Leo rose from an obscure origin, to the imperial throne, and ad- 

j^ jjj ministered the government twenty -four years. His 

reign is memorable as the commencement of the 

controversy respecting the worship of images, which 

'''f !• was continued by his successor Constantino V. This 

Separation of the dispute Separated the eastern and western church- 

e&tern and western '^ j x 'i. x j ^ j* tx i /• ii j 

churches. 6^, and contnbuted to disengage Italy from all de- 

pendence upon the Greek or Byzantine empire. 
.ygj Image worship was, however, restored by an 

The emprcra Irene, impress, who rendered herself peculiarly infamous 
by her crimes. Irene, a native of Athens, was the 
empress of Leo IV., and mother of Constantino VI. The death of 
Leo, while Constantino was but ten years of age, placed the imperi- 
al government in her hands. When Constantine arrived at maturity, 
she still wished to retain the power, and hence bitter enmity arose be- 
tween the mother and the son. Ambition stifled every sentiment of 
nature and humanity, and the barbarous Irene deprived her son of his 
sight, and he languished many years in darkness. 

After Irene had reigned five years, Nicephorus, her treasurer, sei- 
zed the throne, and doomed her to exile in the island of Lesbos, where 
she earned a scanty jsubsistence by spinning. 

Britain, during this period, was disturbed by contests still contin- 
uing between the Saxons and its ancient inhabitantis ; although most 
of the island had submitted to the Saxon sway. The 
Saxon Heptarchy. gaxons had established seven kingdoms, known as 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and between them there were also continual 
wars. 

In France, the degenerate descendants of Clovis, still remained 
upon the throne. In the disorders consequent upon the weakness, or 
minority of these monarchs, the regency, or admin- 
Mayors o^ the Pal. istration of government, was committed to the may- 
or of the palace, who combined the offices of judge, 
and of steward of the household. These mayors acquired such an 
extent of power, that the authority of the monarch was little more 
than nominal. 

Pepin Heristal succeeded in rendering the office hereditary in Im 
714, family; and after governing twenty-eight years, 

^Charles Martei, was succeeded by his son Charles Martel. 

It was during his administration, that the Saracens conquered 
France, from the Garonne to the Rhone. Charies collected his war- 
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732 '^^F^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ battle fought between Tours and 

Batde of Tourg. Poictiers, which lasted seven days, he defeated the 
invadersy and recovered the provinces. This battle 
is considered one of the most important ever fought, as it influenced 
not only the destiny of France, but of all Europe, and put a check to 
the westward progress of the Mahometan religion. — Charles did not 
assume the name of king, but exercised the full power. He was suc- 
Pepin ceeded in the mayoralty by his son Pepin, who, per. 

forming the functions, aspired to the title of sove- 
reign. 
The clergy favoured the claims of Pepin, who had restored to 
them the lands of which his father had dispossessed them ; and the 
nobles, despising the weakness and imbecility of their nominal mon- 
arch, sought the protection of his power. Still the people knew not 
how to absolve themselves from the allegiance they had sworn to the 
lawful monarch. In this dilemma, the aid of Zachary, bishop of 
Rome, now known by the appellation of pope, was sought. Pepin 
inquired of the pope, " Whether a prince incapable of governing, or 
a minister invested with royal authority, and who supported it with 
dignity, ought to have the title of king." The interest of the Roman 
see favoured the pretensions of Pepin. The pope accordingly deci- 
ded in his favour. The people were absolved from their allegiance, 
their consciences quieted, and Childeric III., the last of the Merovin- 
gian race, was deprived of his crown, and shut up in a monastery. 
Pepin was crowned king of France, at Soissons, by St. Boniface, bish. 
op of Mentz. 

Pepin was not unmindful of his obligations to the pope. In the wars 
with the Lombards, he espoused the cause of the pontiff, and finally 
annexed to the dominions of the Holy see, the* exarchate of Ravenna 
and Pentapolis, while the kings of France were recognized as patri^ 
cians of Rc«ne. 

After a reign of seventeen years, Pepin was succeeded by his sons, 
768. Charles and Carloman. The sovereignty of France 

Charles and Carlo- could hardly be Considered hereditary at this period, 
man. as the consent of the nobles was required to the ac- 

cession of these princes. The death of Carloman, left Charles in pos- 
session of the whole kingdom. - 



Section IL 

This prince, early in his reign, gave indications of the qualities 

.^^2 which, in that warlike age, gained him the name of 

Charlemagne. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne. He found a 

pretext for invading the kingdom of Lombardy, in 

the hostilities of Desiderius, the king of the country, against the pope. 

Charlemagne crossed the Alps ; and Pa via, and Verona, successively 

fell before him. Lombardy was soon reduced to submission, and the 

king made captive. Charlemagne next visited Rome, where he was 

14 
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received with every demonstration of joy, and hailed as the deliverer 
of the church. 

With the Saxons, \rho inhabited the country extending from Bo- 
hemia to the German ocean, and from the Rhine to the Baltic, he 
was forced to maintain perpetual war. The Saxons had often been 
reduced to the necessity of paying tribute to the monarchs of France, 
785. but as often revolted from the yoke imposed upon 

Charlemagne sub- them. Charlemagne, after thirty years of arduous 
dues the Snxoofi. Warfare, reduced them to submission, 

Witikind, a Saxon chief^ renowned for hi» rewstance, at length em- 
braced Christianity, and resigned his arnas. The aversion of the 
Saxons to the Christian religion, had increased their hatred of the 
Franks, and is considered the main cause of their revolt. The meas- 
ures adopted by the conqueror for their conversion, 
Saxons coinpeiicd to . ^^ ^ modem mind well calculated to render 

cii.biace Cliristian- ,f^r , , i mi , »• 

ity. their antipathy unconquerable. They were obh- 

ged, under penalty of death, to receive baptism, and 
the most rigorous punishments marked the slightest deviation from the 
rites of the Catholic church. 

Besides the subjugation of Germany, whidi Charl^nagne effected, 

he carried his arms against the Huns and Sclavonians, penetrated 

their dominions, and plundered their capital. In an expedition against 

the Saracens of Spain, he annexed to hi^ dominions 

800. the territory between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. 

Cuion.ai.)u of Char, jj^ ^^^g crowned emperor of the west, at Rome, by 

^""°"^- Pope Leo III. 

Italy, in the commencement of this period, was divided betweesD 
the kingdom of the Lombards, and the dependencies of the emperor of 
Constantinople. Veoice was an independent state, and the dukedoms 
of Friuli, Spoletto, and Beneventum, were attached to the kingdom 
of the Lombards. 

Although Rome was nominally governed by a duke, subject to the 
exarch of Ravaina, it already experienced the influence of the bish- 
ops in its temporal, as well as its spiritual afiairs. Until the emperor 
Leo, the Isaurian, outraged the feelings of devout Catholics, by the 
proscription of image worship, the authority of the Byzantine court 
had been acknowledged in Rome. Gregory II., bishop of Rome, re- 
monstrated ; but finding his efforts for the removal of the edict inef- 
fectual, he excited the people to vindicate the cause of religion. 
Rome and Ravenna revolted — all Italy flew to arms, and in retalia- 
tion, the statues of the emperors were broken. At Ravenna, the ex- 
arch, and many of the Iconoclasts, or image-breakers, were massa- 
cred. 

These disorders presented to Luitprand, king of the Lombards, an 

^-« opportunity of attempting the execution of his am- 

Lomburds attempt Ktious projeot of uniting all Italy to his kingdom. 

tke^'conquest of all He took Ravenna^ and subdued all the cities of the 

Italy. . exarchate. 

Gregory, jealous alike of the Lombard^ and of the emperor, sent a 
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solemn embassy to obtain the aid of the French. Charles Martel re. 
ceived the ambassadora favourably, but furnished no immediate assis- 
tance. Meanwhile, Leo, Gregory, and Luitprand, had disappeared 
from the stage of action. He successors of Leo recovered Raven- 
na, and continued tfaeir persecuticxi of image- worship ;. and the sac* 
cessors of Gregory, not less zealously resisted the imperial edicts. 

Astolphus, now on the throne of Lombardy, renewed the war, 

a^in subdued Ravenna, and threatened Rome. Stephen IIL, then 

b^op of Rome, went in person to the court of Pepin, to solicit aid. 

The French monarch embarked in his cause ; and at the head of 

an army, marched into Italy. He compelled the 

754. Lombards to relinquish their conquests, which he 

& JT*"* ^^ presented to the Pope. Thus, the exarchate be- 

Lombard conqaetta *^ j - ^i *« rwi.. i. 

to the Pope? Came annexed to the Roman see. — ^This may be re- 

garded as the first instance of a Christian bishop be- 
ing invested with the prerogatives of a temporal prince. — ^It was in re- 
turn for these donations, that Stephen anoii^ Pepin anew, conferring 
upon him and his sons the title of patrician, or protector of the R(xnan 
people. 

The Greek emperor remonstrated against the proceedings of Pepin 
and of the pope, but in vain. The French monarch maintained that 
the dominions transferred to the jurisdiction of the pope, were his, by 
right of conquest firom die Lombards, and no power should induce 
him to resume the gifl he had bestowed upon the successors of St. Pe* 
ter, as the bijihops of Rome were styled. 

The kingdom of the Lombards languiahed until twenty years after 
the expedition of Pepin, but his son Charlemagne, as we have seen, 
oompleted its conquest. Charleinagne affected to confiim the gifl of 
his father to the Holy see, adding to it, all the cities and islands which 
had been annexed to the exarchate. Yet, during the Kfe of Charle- 
magne, these dominions were dependent upon his power; and both 
Ravenna and Rome were numbered in the list of^ hia metropolitan 
cities. 

Rome had enjoyed a sort of independence, exerebing the right of 
governing itself, for fifly years, when the pope, Stephen II., coi&rred 
on Pepin and hia successors the title of patrician ; thus transferring 
the power which the Greek emperors had nominally held, to the 
Carlovingian family. 



PERIOD IV. 



COMPBISINO EVENTS FBOM THE 



Coronation Of j THIRD EPOCHA, 800 A. D. I Charlemagne. 




Commencement of j FOURTH EPOCHA, 1100 A. D. I the Cnjsades. 



CHAPTER I. 

EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

Section I. 

At the coronation of Charlemagne, the graceful Leo, after placing 

the crown upon his head, saluted him with the title 

800. of emperor of the Romans; and his claim to the 

rorTlomr^* ®^P^^® ^^^^® "^^^ ^^^ universally acknowledged. 

He received embassies from the monarchs of the 

east. Irene, the empress of Constantinople, implored his friendship ; 

and even the caliph of Bagdad, the princely Haroun al Raschid, en- 
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tered into a correspondence with him, and gave him the keys of the 
holy sepulchre of Jerusalem. The harharians of Charlemagne's court 
were astonished by the splendour of the caliph's presents, among 
which, with other works of art, was a clock. 

The latter years of the reign of Charlemagne, were disturbed by 

Norman pirates. *^® depredations of the Norman pirates. It is said, 
that when the emperor beheld their vessels in th» 
Mediterranean, foreseeing the eyils with which they threatened his 
subjects, he wept. 

Charlemagne reigned after his coronation as emperor, fourteen 
years, when he died in the 71st year of his age, and left his vast do- 
minions to his son Louis. — He is justly considered the greatest of 
barbarian monarchs, and his efforts to civilize and polish his subjects, 
confer the noblest praise upon his character. He is censured for the 
support he gave the Roman hierarchy, but from the manner in which 
the ceremony of crowning his son Louis was performed, it would 
seem that the emperor even then foresaw the claim to temporal pow- 
er which the church would usurp, and prepared for resistance. He 
caused Lewis to raise the crown from the altar on which it had been 
placed, and put it on his own head, thus intimating that he received it 
only from God. 

Louis, surnamed "le Debonnaire," from his weakness, was ill 
814 qualified to sway the sceptre transmitted to him from 

Louis* ^^ warlike father — a sceptre which required, to 

ie Deboooaire. wield it, all the energies of his father's powerful 
mind. 

Louis early associated his three sons with himself, in the govern- 
ment of the empire. — ^Bernard, son of Pepin, Charlemagne's eldest 
son, had previously been placed on the throne of Italy. He now re- 
volted, claiming that as the son of an elder brother, his right to the 
empire was superior to that of his uncle. Bernard was made prisoner 
by Louis, and condemned to the loss of his eyes, which loss he survi- 
ved only three days. — Louis, seized with remorse for his cruelty to 
his nephew, impeached himself, and requested the church to condemn 
him to penance. — The clergy gladly seized this opportunity of hum- 
bling the civil power at the feet of the ecclesiastical. 

Meanwhile, the birth of a son, Charles the Bald, by a second mar. 
riage, made Louis desirous of another division of his dominions, which 
should give this son an inheritance with his brothers. Lothario, his 
eldest, who was associated with him in the government of the empire, 
at first consented to a new division. He soon however repented, and 
joining his younger brothers, Pejmi and Louis, to whom had been as- 
signed the kingdoms of Aquitaine and Bavaria, the three openly re- 
belled against their father. The pope, Gregory IV., with a view of 
establishing the supremacy and independence of the Roman see, join- 
ed the party of Lothario. L6uis was deposed, and Lothario pro- 
claimed emperor in his stead. The unhappy monarch, a prisoner in 
die monastery at Soissons, was compelled to submit to the judgment 
of a council, which decreed that he should divest himself of his royal 
robes, and assume those of a penitent. 

14* 
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The conduct of Lothario could not win the affections of the nohility, 
who soon returned to their allegiance ; Louis was taken from the 
convent, restored to the throne, and Lothario found himself obliged to 
submit at the feet of his injured father. He was forgiven, and per- 
mitted to retain the kingdom of Italy. 

On the death of Louis, his sons turned the arms so often raised 
against their father, against each other. Pepin, to whom had been 
assigned Aquitaine, was dead, and his possessions had been given by 
his father to Charles the Bald. Lothario now, however, despite of 
the rights of Charles, and of Louis, grasped at the whole empire. 
His two brothers united against him, and the blood of thousands flow- 
ed to gratify their ambition, and the hatred of men, who should have 
shown to each other only kindness and affection. 

The civil war was succeeded by a negotiation, in which a new di- 
Q . , vision of the empire was made. — ^Lothario, with the 

Empire of Charie. imperial title, was left in possession of Italy, and 
magne divided. of the Countries between the Rhone and the Alps, 
the Meuse and the Rhine. — To Charles were assign- 
ed Neustria and Aquitaine, while Louis retained possession of Ger- 
many. The empire of Charlemagne, thus divided among his grand- 
sons, continued under their successors to be subdivided, and to be the 
scene of contention and disorder. 

The Normans, taking advantage of these disturbances, renewed 
their hostihties, and spread devastation in the dominions of Charles the 
Bald, even to the neighbourhood of Paris. 

Lothario, the emperor, in his declining days, divided his dominions 

between his sons, and sought by retirement and pen- 

^°'^'^em t^ ^"' ^^®' *^ expiate the sins of his former life. Louis, 

empire. ^^^ eldest SOU of Lothario, succeeded to the imperial 

honours under the title of Louis II. 

Louis of Germany governed his dominions with considerable abil- 
ity. On his death, they were divided between his three sons. Car- 
loman governed Bavaria ; Louis, Saxony ; and Charles, Suabia. — 
Louis 11. , emperor, and king of Italy, dying without sons, the pope 
espoused the interest of his uncle Charles the Bald^ 
ciiaries the Bald. ^j^^ received at his hands the imperial crown. In 
virtue of his authority as emperor, Charles was compelled to cross 
the Alps for the protection of Italy, which was now invaded by the 
Saracens, where he suddenly died. 



Section II. 

The successors of Charles are little worthy of a place in history. 

His son, Louis the Stammerer, reigned but a few 

8'7^» months, and was succeeded by his two sons, Louis 

^"\nma."^ ^"" ^4 Carloman. The death of these princes, while 

' ' their brother, Charles the Simple, was yet a minor, 

u c. transferred the crown of France to Charles the Fat, 

Charles the Fat. g^^^ ^f j^^^ ^^^ German king, who had inherited 
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the possessions of his brotheis, and had already obtained the imperial 
crown. This monarch nearly reunited the empire of Charlemagne. 
His incapacity for sustaining its weight, was, however, soon conspic- 
** Normans besiege uous. The Normcuis again appeared, and laid siege 
Paris. to Paris. During this siege, which continued more 

than a year, wonderful exploits of valour are related 
of Eudes, Count of Paris, and of his brother Robert. At length the 
emperor marched to the relief of the Parisians, but instead of giving 
the Normans battle, be hired them to depart, by promising them money. 
During the months occupied in raising the promised sum, the provin- 
ces were subjected to the contmued depredations of the Normans. 
The subjects of Louis became indignant, and the spirit of rebellion 
broke forth from all ranks. Louis was deposed, and Charles the Sim- 
pie, yet a minor, was declared king. Meanwhile, 
888. ^Yie valiant Eudes held the sovereign authority in 

nt Eudes* trust. Germany revolted, and placed On the throne 
Arnold, an illegitimate descendant of Charlemagne. 
Charles the Simple. Eudes died, A. D. 898, and Charles the Simple was 
left to govern in his own name. 

France was now in a state of complete anarchy. Eudes, with all 
his valour and ability, had found himself unable to heal the disorders 
of the realm ; while the weakness of Charles only increased the con- 
fusion. The nobles, though nominally yielding allegiance to the king, 
now exercised within their respective domains the rights of sovereign 
princes, and the realm of France was filled with the miseries arising 
from their continual depredations upon each other. 
The Normans now renewed their hostilities, and spread devastation 
far and wide, plundering the churches, and carrying 
905^ terrour and dismay into the remotest parts of the 

"ilSr ''*''"'****" country. Under the command of their celebrated 
un er RoUo. chief, RoUo, they sailed up the Seine, and made 
themselves masters of Rouen, which they fortified. Charles, unable 
to repel the invaders, consented to cede to them the province of Neu- 
stria, giving RoUo his daughter in marriage. The Norman chief was, 
however, to do homage to Charles. — The ceremony consisted in kneel- 
ing and kissmg the king's toe. The haughty Norman, though willing 
to aclcnowledge the supremacy of the king of France, was displeased 
with the manner. At length, it was arranged that one of his officers 
should perform the ceremony in his name. His representative, as 
unwilling to stoop as his master, under pretence of carrying his ma- 
jesty's foot to his mouth, overturned him in the presence of his court, 
and Charles, unable to revenge the insult, submitted to it in silence. 
The Normans who settled in Neustria, which now received the 
912. name of Normandy, became converted to Christian^ 

Neustria called Nor- ity ; and their prince, Rollo, shewed himself the 
mandy. ablest monarch of the time. 

Charles the Simple was dethroned by Robert, duke of France. 
goi Robert, after a short reign, was succeeded by Ro- 

Robertand Rodolph. ^^^P^' ^^^ <>^ Burgundy. The Carlovingian prin- 
* ces were restored to the throne, which they contm- 
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ued to occupy until 989, when Hugh Capet made himself nMSiarch 
of France, and founded a new dynasty. 

Meantime the Germans, disregarding the claims of Charles the 
Simple, at this time sovereign of France, determined to fill the impe* 
rial throne of Germany with one of their native princes. Five na- 
tions, each governed by their own laws, and their own dukes, the 
Franconians, the Saxons, the Swabians, the Bavarians, and Lbrrain* 
ers, composed at this time the German confederation. Assembled in 
diet at Worms, the electors of these nations confer* 
Diet of Worms. red upon Conrad, duke of Francooia, the imperial 

dignity. 
The reign of Conrad I. was disquieted by the rebelUoa of some c^ 
the powerful nobles of the empire, and by the irruptioas of the Huns, 
who spread themselves over Pannonia, which from 
^^^* them received the name of Hungary. From thence 

Conrad I. ^^^y extended their ravages to the Baltic, paased 

the Rhine, desolated France and the northern part of Italy. Cjerma. 
ny was, however, the scene of their most destructive inroads, and 
Conrad, unable to resist them, was reduced to the necessity of purcha- 
sing peace. 

On the death of Conrad, the electors raised Henry the Fowler, 
duke of Saxony, to the empire. He renewed the 
920. Y^^f ^it)i ii^Q Hungarians, and obtained a splendid 

Henry the Fowler, yictory over them, which, though it did not effectu- 
ally subdue their power, freed the nation from their fiirther depreda- 
tions. 

Otho I., his son and successor,^ completed their subjugation, and 
also carried on a war with the Bohemians, whom 
936. i^Q compelled to pay tribute to the empire, and pro- 

otho the Great ^^^^ ^^.^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ie tiUe of empcror. 



CHAPTER II. 

BRITAIN. 
SfiCTION I. 



While the successors of Charlemagne were engaged in perpetual 

hostilities, Britain was hardly less the scene of contention. After 

much bloodshed, the seven kingdoms which formed 

827. the Saxon Heptarchy, were united under one mon- 

„^uS:SS^t arch.bvEgberaii.ir of W«»ex,the only surviving 

* descendant of Hengist and Horsa. The country 

was thenceforth called England or the land of the Angles. 

The tranquillity of Egbert's reign was soon disturbed by the depie- 
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dations of the Danes, or as they were sometimes 
dL«! ^^"^ *^e Normans, or north-men, from their resi- 

dence in the north. He encountered them in hat- 
tie ; and though he obtained two successive victories over them, still 
their ships brought new swarms topour in upon the land. Under his 
successor, Ethelwolf,the nation sufiered still more severely from their 
ravages, and the entire conquest of the island was threatened. They 
landed in great bodies, plundered and desolated the country, made pri- 
soners of the inhabitants, and when attacked by the English, retreated 
with HioQ booty to their ships. — A succession of three weak and ineffi- 
cient princes, Ethelbald, son of Ethelwolf, and Ethel- 
Air^I V bertand Ethelred, his sons, was followed by the 

Alfred the Great. ^^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ j^ ^y^^ yOUnger SOU of Ethelwolf. 

The various talents and virtues of this prince have justly acquired 
him the name of the Great. In his early youth, he had accompanied 
his father in a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his return visited raris ; 
thus gaining some insight into the characters and situations of other 
and more civilized nations. At the age of twelve, it is said, he was 
ignorant of the art of reading, an acquisition at that time rare, but 
delighting in Anglo-Saxon songs, he one day discovered in the hands 
of the queen Judith, a French princess whom his father had married, 
a written volume of his favourite poems. She promised the delighted 
boy that as soomas he could read the volume, he should possess it. 
He eagerly applied himself to the task, and the little prince soon ob- 
tained the valued trophy of his victory. 

At the age of twenty he ascended the throne. The Danes were 

now more formidable than ever. Alfred gained some advantages 

over the\n, and they stipulated to retire ; but receiv- 

iDan^.^'*"^ ing reinforcements, they violated their treaty. The 

young prince fought eight battles with them in one 

year, but again trusting to their promise of abandoning the island, he 

again found them treacherous. They swarmed upon the coast in 

greater numbers than before. The superstitious Saxons believed 

themselves abandoned by heaven, and in vain the undaunted Alfred 

sought to rally them. 

He then took the habit of a peasant, wisely determining to reserve 
himself for better times. To make his disguise the 
dia^e^f!!^!^^! "^^^ complete, he laid aside his princely bearing, 
as well as his regal robes, and with the dress and 
language of a rustic, he offered his services to a grazier, and faith- 
fully tended the cows as they grazed. Once, it is said, when his mis- 
tress had desired him to watch and turn the cakes at the fire, his 
mind wandered to other things, and the good wife scolded him for 
permitting the cakes to burn. Yet, knowing his fault, he submitted 
patiently. He was beloved by the honest pair, whom he afterwards 
rewarded with gratitude. At length a Saxon chief, whose castle the 
Danes had besieged, made a sally, and took from the Danes what 
they superstitiously believed to be their enchanted banner, Alfred 
now seeing cause to hope for better days, put off the disguise of a 
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cow-herd, and took that of a wandering minstrel. 

^c^^ ^^mfastref ^^*^ ^^^ *^^^'P "P^" ^ ^^^' ^® sought the camp 
camp as a mms re . ^^ ^^^ Danes, and while his music entertained them, 

they unsuspiciously suffered him to wander through every part of 
their camp. He remarked how security had made them careless, 
and observed their provokmg haughtiness to his countrymen. Quit- 
ting the hostile camp, he revealed himself to his rejoicing subjects, who 

had thought him dead. They collected from all 
The Danee conqaer. quarters, attacked the astonished Danes, and gained 

an easy but complete victory. — Alfired granted 
them permission to settle in Northumberland and Bast Anglia, on 
condition of their being governed by his laws, and embracing Chris- 
tianity. They were accordingly baptised, and Alfred himself stood 
godfather for Guthrie their chief. 

The civil and military institutions of Alfred, have acquired for him 

the admiration of posterity. The love of letters 
Character of Alfred, manifested in youth, continued through life; and 
burdened with the cares of government, and harrassed with vexatious 
wars, he yet found time, at the age of thirty-eight, to study the Latin 
language, and to write several works of reputati(xi. He formed a 
system of jurisprudence, which is supposed to be the foundation of 
English common law. He established a navy, which is considered 
as the commencement of the greatest naval power the world ever 
witnessed ; in short, it was Alfred who laid the foundation of the Bri- 
tish monarchy. Nor do we find one act of inhumanity or vice, one 
habit of indolence or irregularity, to sully the fair fame of his public 
acts. He had fought fifly-six battles, but his wars were those <rf*de- 
fence, and ever unstamed by ambition or cruelty. 

Alfred died in the 59th year of his age, after a glorious reign of 
twenty-nine years. In his last years, he was again annoyed by new 
swarms of barbarians from the << northern hive." 



SSCTION II. 

The three immediate successors of Alfred were able pnnces, who 

held the reins of government with a firm hand. 

901. These were, Edward, his son and successor, who 

Edward the Elder, maintained successful contests with the Danes; 

925. Athelstan, natural son of Edwarcl, who is renowned 

Atijcistan. \q history for the victories he obtained over thes^ 

and other barbarians by whom the kingdom was assailed ; and Ed. 

mund the elder, who conquered Northumberland from the Britons and 

bestowed it on Malcolm, king of Scotland, on condi- 

040. ^Qj^ ll^g^t he should do homage to him, and defend 

^^""^^- the northern frontier from the Danes. The reign 
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of Edred, his brother and successor, is memorable 
^^^* for the establishment of monasteries in England. — 

^^ Dunstan,* abbot of Glastonburg, possess^ great 

influence with this superstitious monarch. 

Edred left the throne to Edwy, a young prince of seventeen, ele- 
gant in his person, and ardent in his affections. 
985. The beautiful young Elgiva, his second cousin, had 

^*^' captivated his youthful heart, and he married her, 

contrary to the decree of the church which forbade 
DaDoanced by Dun- marriage between persons of this degree of affinity. 
Stan. Dunstan denounced and insulted him ; and he boldly 

banished the monk from the reahn. But the spirit of fanaticism, 
(the prevailing spirit of the age), was on the side of the church. Odo, 
archbishop of Canterbury, tore Elgiva from her husband, and caused 
her face to be scarred with a red hot iron, to destroy that beauty which 
as they supposed had ensnared the king. The hapless wife escaped 
from the cruel hands of her persecutors, and was returning to her 
husband. They retook the fugitive, murdered her ; and dethroned 
the wretched Edwy ; who, forsaken by his subjects, and excommu- 
nicated by the relentless clergy, soon rested fi*om his sorrows in death. 
Edgar a boy of thirteen, brother to Edwy, succeeded him ; and 
Dunstan, who had now returned, took the govern- 
959. nient in the name of the young prince. Edgar, as he 

Edgar. grew to mauhood, saw the difficulty of his situation, 

and in reality proved the master spirit of his kingdom ; but his char- 
acter presents us with greatness without virtue. Flattering the monks, 
he preserved their favour ; and unrestrained by moral principle, he 
violated, in the pursuit of pleasure, all laws, human and divine. He 
built and supported a powerful navy, and dividing it into three squad- 
rons, he commanded each to make by turns the circuit of his domin- 
ions, thus keeping the secunen in practice, and intimidating the Danes. 
Edgar married for his second wife, Elfrida, the beautiful daughter 
ofanobleman.f 

* This monk conceated great ambition under the cloak of tanctity. The ignorance 
and creduUty of those times cannot be better illustrated than by the stories which he 
xaadethe people believe. In his miserable cell, the devil, affionted, it seems, by the 
holy moiuficaiions of the saint, annoyed him by irequent conflicts. At length, he 
came, one day, in the shape of a woman. St. Dunstan seized him by the nose with a 
pair of red hot pincers. Satan roared and bellowed, and after this, never dared show 
nia face to St. Dunstan again. 

t The feme of her beauty had reached the monarch, and be sent Ethelwold, his 
favourite, to see if her charms deserved the praise bestowed upon them. Ethelwold, 
enamoured of her himself, fidsely told his master that reports had exaggerated her 
beauty— but that she was a rich heiress, and would be a desirable match for himself. 
Edgar promoted the union. Afterwards, suspecting the treachery, he determined to visit 
the castle of Ethelwold. The distressed husband confessed to his wifa the fault his 
passion had led him to commit, and besought her to conceal her beauty as much as 
possible. But the ambitioos fSfrida was careful t6 attire herself in the most becom- 
mg manner. The monarch was charmed, slew the husband with his own hand, and 
married Elfrida. ^he who had thus connived at the destruction of her husband, car- 
ried dissension and disaster into the royal family. 
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On the death of Edgar, Edward, his son by his first marriage, was 

raised by Dunstan to the throne, in opposition to the 

975. wishes of Elfrida, who desired her own son, Ethel. 

Edward II. ^ed, to receive the crown. He obtained the sur- 

name of the martyr ; for the wicked Elfrida soon 

^78. caused him to be murdered; thus securing the 

Eihelred. crown for Ethelred, herson. 

The Danes, with fresh hopes and recruited strength, now entered 

his dominions in swarms ; and the weak prince gave 

Invasion of the ^jj^^ money to depart. This was but an acknow. 

Danes. .i /.i ii \ • 

lodgment of weakness, and a lure to his enemies. 

As if to add yet another inducement to the myriads of the northern 

hive, the weak and cruel son of Elfrida gave orders for a general 

massacre of all the Danes in his dominions ; and 

1002. tjje order was executed with the most barbarous in- 

^^"^^^ef ^^^ humanity. Among the number was Gunilda, the 

sister of Sweyn, the powerful king of Denmark — a 

Christian princess, married to a nobleman of England. The mother 

was made to witness the dying agonies of her children, who were put 

to death before her face ; after which she herself was inhumanly 

slain. 

The news of this barbarity enkindled the fierce wrath of Sweyn. 
He collected a formidable armament, landed in the 
1013. y^Q^ of England, carrying fire and sword through 

s«reyn «peis Ethel- jj^^ ^^^^^ rj.^^ ^j^j^ Ethelred fled to Robert, duke 
of Normandy, (^ whose sister Emma he had married,) 
and received protection. Sweyn died before he had time to establish 
himself in his conquered dominions. Ethelred returned to England, 
but found in Canute, the son and successor of Sweyn, a powerful ad- 
versary. The death of Ethelred, left his eldest son, Edmund, called 
the Ironside, to carry on the war.* 

Edmund, though brave, found himself unable to resist the warlike 
Danes, surrounded, as he was, by the treacherous 

1016. machinations of his own subjects. — He was defeated 
Edmund II. JQ ^ ^g^^JQ ^^ Assington, in Essex ; after which a 

Divides the kingdom treaty was Concluded between the hostile monarchs. 

witii Canute. Canute received the northern part of the kingdom, 

while Edmund was left in possession of the south. 

But this monarch, worthy of a better fate, was as- 

1017. sassinated by two of his rebellious subjects, who 
Canute I. were in the interest of Canute ; who thus obtained 

the sovereignty of the entire kingdom. 

* Ethelred <4iad two yonn|er sons, Alfred and Edward, whp were carried into Nor- 
mandy and there protected by the duke, their uncle. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GERMANY. 

Section I. 

Otho I. succeeded his father, Henry the Fowler, on the throne of 
Germany. He was immediately involved in a strug. 
936, gie with the powerful nobles of his kingdom, who 

Otho I. openly aspired to independence. He made war up- 

on the duke of Bavaria, and expelled him from his dominions. — Otho 
sought also to balance the power of his nobles, by conferring upon 
the clergy the rights of temporal princes. — ^After he had restored the 
internal tranquillity of his dominions he engaged in war with Hungary 
and Bohemia, The latter kingdom he rendered tributary to Grerma- 
ny, and compelled the inhabitants to embrace Christianity* He en- 
countered the Hungarians near Augsburgh, and was victorious. Af- 
ter the deliverance of his kingdom from the inroads of this nation, 
Otho revived the project of his predecessor in the design of re-uniting 
Italy to the German empire, and of obtaining from the pope the impe- 
rial crown. 

Since the extinction of the empire of Charlemagne, Italy had been 
governed by native princes engaged in frequent hostilities with each 
other, and the realm was divided by powerful factions. 

The aid of Otho was implored against Berengius II., one of the 
princes, who had rendered himself odious by his 
r^u • tyranny. Otho marched into Italy, subdued Be- 

to the"empire!^ ^ rengius, made himself master of his kingdom, de- 
posed the licentious Pope, John XII., who had es» 
poused the interest of his enemy, and elected Leo VIII. in his place. 
Otho deterhiined to set the civil above the ecclesiastical power, and 
established a decree that he and his successors should have the power 
of naming the pope, and of giving investiture to bishops. 

On the return of Otho to Grermany, his Italian subjects again re- 
volted, and on the death of Leo, contested the right of the emperor 
to nominate his successor. His arms, however, again compelled sub- 
mission ; after which his reign was tranquil. 

Otho I. was succeeded by his son, Otho II., who during the life of 
his father had been associated with him in the gov- 
^"^3' emment of the empire. By a marriage with The- 

Otho II. ophania, daughter of the eastern emperor, he obtain- 

ed a claim to the Grecian provinces of Italy. — ^During his reign, the 
most disorderly and turbulent proceedings were witnessed at Rome, 
where at one time three several popes were elected, each anathema* 
tising and excommunicating the others. 

15 
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Otho III. was a minor at the time of bis father's death. The Ital- 
ians rebelled ; and under Crescentius, a natural son 
983. of one of the pOpes, who took the title of consul, an 

Otho m. attempt was made to re-establish the republic. 

But the degenerate Romans had no longer the virtue- to remain free^ 
even if a leader of talents had been at their head. Otho, when he 
became of age, soon quieted the disturbances made by the party of 
Crescentius, and restored pope Gregory whom they had deposed. 

This emperor defeated the Danes, and entered into an alliance with 
Eric, who then swayed the sceptre of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark ; 
obtaining permission for Christian missionaries to enter his kingdom. 
He also expelled the Saracens from the south of Italy, where they 
made frequent ravages. On the death of Otho III. without heirs, 
several claimants of the imperial crown appeared. 

Henry II., grandson of Otho II., obtained the election, and received 

the imperial crown, at the hands of the pope. Bene- 

1002. diet VIII. — ^The reign of this monarch is marked 

Henry II. |jy j^q important event. It is said, that, disgusted 

with the world, he expressed a desire to retire to a monastery, and 

assumed the monastic habit. The abbot received him as a brother, 

but remarked, " Monks owe obedience to their su- 

Reiires to a monas- periors, I Order you to continue at the helm of gov- 

^^- emment." Henry obeyed his superior, and reas- ^ 

sumed his crown. 



Section II. 

The death of Henry II. without an heir, left the succession again to 
be contested. An assembly of princes, after six 
1024. weeks deliberation, gave the crown to Conrad, sur- 

Conradthe Salic. named the Salic, duke of Franconia. During his 
reign, the kingdom of Burgundy was annexed to the German empire. 
Conrad successively quelled rebellions of the Poles and of the Italians. 
He was succeeded by his son, Henry III., who found himself enga- 
ged, in the commencement of his reign, in wars with 
1039. the Poles, Hungarians, and Bohemians, in all of 

Henry III. which, success followed his arms.— Henry extend- 

ed the prerogatives of the crown, and exercised a more absolute 
power than any German monarch. His nobles murmured, and after 
his death their enmity was shown to his son and successor, Henry 
IV., and was manifested in the course of the famous 
1 056 . var with the popes, called the war of the investitures. 

Henry I . The former emperors had exercised the power of 

War of the investi- nominating bishops and abbots, and of giving them 
turcs. investiture by the ring and crosier. Pope Alexan- 

der II. had published a decree during the life of 
Henry III. forbidding this investiture, and the doctrine was now main- 
tained, that as the spiritual power was superior to the temporal, the 
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bishops and abbots received their power from Grod, and not from the 
emperor. 

The famous Hildebrand, with the title of Gregory VII., now in the 
papal chair, resolving to extend the prerogatives of the church to their 
utmost limits, despatched a legate to the Grerman emperor, forbid- 
ding him to exercise the rights of investiture. Henry treated this 
messenger with contempt, convoked an assembly of his princes and 
ecclesiastics, and declared Gregory an usurper of the papacy. Gre- 
gory, aware of the disaffection of the German nobles, proceeded to 
a sentence of excommunication against Henry, absolving his subjects 
from their allegiance, and depriving him of his imperial authority. 
The German nobles, thus encouraged, revolted, and the German cler- 
gy, who had just before declared Gregory an usurper, now espoused 
fais cause. 

Henry, surrounded with dangers, saw no safety but in appeasing 
the wrath of the pope. With this view, he passed the Alps, and ac* 
companied by only a few domestics, proceeded to 
Henry does penance. Qanosna, where Gregory then was, and presented 
himself as a penitent, at the gates of the fortress^ — The monarch was 
admitted within the outer court. But there, wrapped in sackcloth^ 
with his feet bare, he was detained three days in the month of Janu- 
ary, before the haughty pcmtiff would admit him to his presence. 
The penance of Henry, and his promise to submit, in all things, to 
the authority of the pope, procured him absolution. 

The reconciliation, however, was short; the arrogance of the pope 
had alienated the minds of the Italian princes, and a 

'^^^ "^^ ^^^ P"*y ^^ ^^™®^ ^" Henry's favour.— He 
now renewed the war, but while he engaged the Ital- 
ians against the pope, the Grermans revolted. A second excommunica- 
tion was thundered against him, he was again deposed, and Rodolph, 
duke of Suabia, was declared emperor* Henry, on his part, augment, 
ed his party in Germany, and convening a few bishops who adhered 
to him, degraded Gregory, and appointed another pope. The hostile 
Germans met near Mersbourg ; Rodolph was defeated and slain, and 
his followers dispersed. Henry, triumphant over his enemies in Ger- 
many, turned to Italy, laid siege to Rome, and continued it for two 
years, when, at length, the city was carried by as- 
Rome taken. ^^^^^^ Gregory escaped, and Henry procured the 
consecration of Clement III. After the emperor's return to Germany, 
his enemies deposed Clement, and elected Victor, whose early death 
made way for Urban II. He renewed the war of the investiture, and 
embroiled Henry in a quarrel with his son, Conrad, whom he incited 
to rebellion. This brings the history of Germany to the period when 
the council of Clermont decided upon the first crusade. 

Italy* — ^When on the death of Charles the Fat, the empire of the 
west passed from the Carlovingian family, the government of Italy 
was usurped by the principal nobles. Of these, the dukes of Spolet- 
to and Tuscany, and the Marquises of Pavia, Susa and Friuli, were 
the most powerfal. The great duchy of Benevento, had been divided 
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into the principalities of Bene Yento, Salerno and Capua. ApuHa and 
Calabria were still subject to the emperor of the east, Naples and 
Amalfi were republics, under the protection of the Grecian empire. 
Rome was subject to the pope. For seventy years the crown of It- 
aly was the subject of contest between the most ambitious and power- 
ful nobles. The kingdom was in a state of complete anarchy. The 

northern parts were desolated by the Hungarians, 
936. while the southern coasts were subject to the in- 

roads of the Saracens, who had made themselves masters of Sicily. 
The assistance of Otho, emperor of Germany, was sought. He 

marched into Italy, received at the hands of the 
^^'rofSI^iJ^ pope the imperial crown, and revived in his per- 

son the title of emperor of the Romans, which had 
been extinct for forty years. Those parts of Italy which had been 
annexed to the Lombard monarchy, and had acknowledged the au- 
thority of the Carlovingian princes, were re-united to the empire. 
Otho, and his immediate successors, exercised the prerogatives with 
which the emperoiB of the west had formerly been endowed. They 
repeatedly, as we have seen, marched into Italy at the head of their 
armies, received the homage of the Italian states, exacted their rents, 
and promulgated their laws. — ^Yet, the tie which bound Italy to the 
German empire, was continually weakening. The distance of the 
etnperor prevented the continued and energetic exercise of the 
imperial prerogative ; and a spirit of freedom was enkindled in the 
cities. 

The dangers with which they were surrounded, compelled the in- 
habitants of the towns to prepare for their own defence, and permis- 
sioa was obtained for rebuilding the walls of the cities. The protec- 
tion they thus afforded, drew multitudes of the country people within 
them. The population and wealth of the cities rapidly increased. 
Obedience to the dukes, counts or marquises, was thrown off, and the 
cities elected their own magistrates. The war of the investitures, in 
which the cities engaged, part of them on the side of the emperor, 
part on that of the pope, showed these little communities their impor- 
tance and contributea to diffuse a republican spirit. In Lombardy, 

Milan was the most important of these independent 
Italian Republics. governments. There existed at this period, stUl 
older republics, which had arisen from the ruins of the Grecian pos- 
sessions — Venice, Ravenna, Genoa, and Pisa. Venice had never 
been conquered by the Lombards, nor ever acknowledged the autho- 
rity of Charlemagne. 

The south of Italy, which, in comparison with the north, had re- 
mained in tranquillity, experienced in the eleventh century, an impor- 
tMit revolution. Impelled by a spirit of devotion, perhaps, mingled 
with that love of enterprise which so strongly characterized the na- 
tiofi, great numbers of the Normans visited Italy as pilgrims. Early 
in the eleventh century, many of them were employed by a prince of 
Salerno, against the Saracens, who invaded his territories. Fresh ad- 
venturers from the north flocked into Italy, where they founded the 
small city of Aversa near Capua. Their valour was profitably em« 
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ployed by the Greeka in a war with the Saracens of Sicily. A dif. 

ficulty respecting their pay, at length produced a 

1054. war between the Norman% and their employers. 

w**" "^^^ ^'*'" They invaded Apulia, which they soon subdued. 

"*"*' Afler the conquest of the Grecian possessions of It- 

aly, the republics of Gaeta, Naples and Amalfi, fell before the inva* 

deis. The sovereignty of Apulia, was conferred upon Robert Guis- 

card, who, with several of his brothers, had become renowned in these 

wars. 

The pope, Leo IX., formed a league with the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, against the Normans, and Leo marched in person against 
Robert, but was defeated and taken prisoner. The devotion of the 
Normans dictated the most honourable treatment of the head of the 
church, and the warriors knelt to implore his forgiveness, for arming 
in their own defence. — The pope gran^d them absolution, and ccm- 
ferred upon them the sovereignty of the country they had conquered^ 
which they now held as a fief of the Holy see. 

Roger, the brother of Robert Guiscard, turned his arms against 
Sicily, and before the close of the eleventh century, had made him- 
self master of the island. The ambition of Robert was not satisfied 
with the sovereignty of Apulia and Calabria. 

He directed his views towards the eastern empire. At the head 

of his Normans, he advanced into Epirus, took the 

Norman, victorious ^j^ ^f Durazzo, and obtained a splendid victory 

over the Oreek em- •',, i-.ir-«i ai»/^ 

peror. over the army of the Greek emperor, Alexius Com- 

nenus. His successes in Greece, however, were of 
no permanent advantage. Robert was i^alled to Italy by the revolt 
of some of the cities of Apulia. — ^In the war of the investitures, he 
afforded powerful aid to the pope, Gregory VII., and at length gave 
faim an asylum, when driven from Rome. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FRANCE, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, SPAIN, RUSSIA, GREEK EM. 
PIRE, AND THE CALIPHS. 

Section I. 

France. — The princes of the Carlovingian family had become so 
987. insignificant, and the ties which bound the nation to 

Hugh Capet its monarch were so slight, that the accession of 
Hugh Capet, the founder of a new dynasty, was hardly considered 
as an usurpation, and was attended with no disorder. Charles, 
duke of Lorraine, the legitimate heir, made an effort to obtain the 
throne, but failed in the attempt. Hugh, after a reign of eight years, 
transmitted the sovereignty to his son, Robert, whom h^ had already 
associated with himself in the government. 

15* 
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Robert was undisturbed by foreign foes, but the terrific power ex- 

exercised at this time by the Roman see, blasted 

996. his domestic happiness. He had married Bertha, 

Robert. sister of Rodolph, king of Burgundy, his cousin in 

the fourth degree, while the prohibition of the church extended to the 

seventh. 

Gregory V. ordered the dissolution of the marriage, under pain of 
excommunication. The king ventured to disregard the thunders of 
the Vatican,* aimed not only at him but against all 
^''"'thr''*T'^ ^y those who had abetted the offence ; and the bishops 
e pope. ^j^^ j^^j sanctioned the marriage, were suspended. 

Robert soon experienced the terrific power of excommunication on 
the minds of men. His courtiers and servants abandoned him. 
Two domestics, whose fidelity to their master triumphed over their 
fearsj^ remained, but even those, in horrour, lest guilt should accrue 
from the touch of vessels or food which had been polluted by an ex- 
communicated person, purified by fire the vessels used by the unfor. 
tunate prince, and threw the food remaining in them to the dogs. 
The weak monarch, instead of arousing to the defence of his rights, 
at length repudiated his wife. Robert was succeeded by his son, 
Henry I. 

Henry's reign was disturbed by domestic conspiracies ; and he 

sought aid of Robert, duke of Normandy, who re- 

^ established him upon the throne. In reward for 

^^^y this service, Henry added to his duchy, Chaumont, 

Pontoise, and other places which belonged to the crown. 

. Henry was succeeded by his son, Philip I. During the minority 

of this prince, who was only eight years old when 

1060. his father died, the regency was committed to the 

Philip I. pj^yg ^^^ dignified Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who 

preserved the peace of the nation, by being always ready for war. 

Philip was on the throne of France, at the time when the council of 

Clermont decided on the first crusade. — He was excommunicated by 

Urban II. for his licentiousness. 



Section II. 

England. — On the assassination of Edmund Ironside, Canute as 

we have seen, acting on the principle so universal among the ambi- 

tious, that "might makes right," seized the in- 

1017. heritance of Edwin and Edward, the sons of 

Canute I. Edmund, and made himself sole monarch of Eng- 

land.f Canute sent back a part of his followers into Denmark, and 

* The palace of the popes at Rome is called the Vatican. 

t Canute was, however, too politic, not to perceive that something must be done, to 
satisfy the prejudices of the English IJe therefore paid his court to Emma, widow 
of Harold ; and her brother Robert of Normandy favouring his suit, the quetn gave 
him her hand. He promised to restore her sons to their right, hut in the meantime, 
sent them to Sweden, with a private request that the king should dispatch them. He 
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restored the Saxon laws and customs. After which 

1036. he returned to Denmark, and achieved the conquest 

^*'°^ta^ut ^"^'' ^^ Sweden and Norway. Harold and Hardicanute 

successively obtained the crown of England. 

On the death of the latter,^ the English threw off the Danish yoke, 

and recalled Edward, from his piety, sumamed the Confesssor. He 

was the son of Ethelred, and brother of Edmund 

1042. Ironside, who had been under the protection of his 

Edward A^e Confes- material uncle, the duke of Normandy. The reign 

of Edward was disturbed by rebellions among his 

nobility, some of whom openly aspired to the crown. 

The death of Edward the Confessor, left the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne open to contention. Edgar Atheling, grandson of Ed- 
mund Ironside, and William, duke of Normandy, who was a kinsman 
of Edward on his mother's side, each presented claims to the crown. 
Before, however, the rights of either were decided, 
1066. Harold, a powerful nobleman, usurped the sove- 

Harold II. reignty, and obtained the allegiance of the nation. 

But the usurper was soon disturbed from an unexpected quarter. 
William, duke of Normandy, a prince distinguished for courage, 
ambition, and military skill, had, as has been observ- 
Norman Invasion. ^^^ pretensions to the crown of England. His 
court was thronged by youth eager for military enterprise. Besides 
his own subjects, France, Flanders, and Germany furnished him with 
levies for his meditated invasion of England. 

In the meantime, Harold was in the north, where he had just de- 
feated the forces of the king of Norway, who had invaded his king- 
dom, when he heard that William had landed at Hastings with a 
powerful army. Elated with his recent victory, he hastened to the 
south. Deaf to the remonstrances of his ablest advisers, he ventured 
his kingdom, though with an inferior force, upon the 
BatUe of Hastings, guccess of a single battle, of which Hastings was the 
scene. This battle deprived Harold of his throne and his life, and 
gave to William the sovereignty of England, and the title of the 
Conqueror. 

William, after his victory, proceeded to London, but before he 
reached the city, he was met by a deputation of the nobility, accom- 
panied by Edgar Atheling, requesting his accept- 
1066. ance of the crown. His coronation soon after took 

^'"'^^r!fr^ ^°°* P^^^®' ^°^ ^^^^"^ ^^^ months from the battle of Has- 
^ ^^°^' tings, he had so established his authority, and tran- 

quillized the kingdom, that he ventured to re- visit Normandy. His 
absence, and the rapacity of his array, soon produced a revolt. — 
William hastened to return, and found himself obliged to withstand 

would not commit so inhuman an act, but sent them to Hungary, to be educated in 
the court of Solomon, then king of that country. He kindly protected them, gave to 
Edward l>is sister in marriage, and to Edwin, his sister in law, Agatha, daughter of 
the German Emperor, Henry II. Edward hud no i.-jsue ; Edwin and Agaiha had three 
children, Edgar Atheling, Margaret and Constance. The first two will hereafter ap- 
pear in the history. 
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an insurrection headed by the most powerful nobles of the realm, and 
aided by the kings of Scotland and Denmark. He crushed these re- 
bellicms, and found pretences to enrich his Norman followers by be* 
stowing upon them the estates of the rebels. 

William the Conqueror introduced the feudal system* into ^^and, 

dividing the kingdom into large landed estates, or 

^"^"in'toEn^land* ^roni^s* ^hich Were distributed among the Nor. 

system into ng an . ^^^^ ^^ j^^j^ ^ g^^ ^^ ^^ CrOWn, imposing OH 

the holder of the lands, the obligation of the feudal tenure, — submis- 
sion to the sovereign, and the bringing to the field, when called on, 
a certain number of military foHowers. The English, during this 
reign, were every where oppressed, and none of the natives were per- 
mitted to hold baronies of the first rank. 

On the death of William, his dominions were divided among his 
scHis. England was the portion of William Rufud. 
1087. His continental possessions were divided between 

William Rufus. ^j^^ ^^^ younger scois, Robert and Henry, Robert 
receiving the larger share. Wars between these brothers followed. 
At length, Robert imbibed the enthusiastic spirit of the crusades, and 
resolving to devote himself to the holy enterprise, mortgaged Nor- 
mandy to^is brother William, for a sum of money sufficient to enable 
him to embark against the infidels for the restoration of the holy 
sepulchre. 

Scotland. — The inhabitants of the northern part of Britain, known 
as the ancient Caledonians, were never conquered by the Romans, 
though they employed the arms of some of their most skilful com- 
manders against them. In the fifth century, when the island wss 
abandoned, and the Britons were lefl to their independence, we find 
in the northern parts, two powerful and distinct 

Picte and Scots. ^^^^. ^j^^ p-^^^ ^^ ^^^ g^^^ ^hc Picts are 

supposed to be the descendants of the ancient Britons, who in the Ro- 
man conquests chose to migrate northward rather than to submit 
They inhabited the eastern, while the Scots, supposed to be of the 
same origin with the Irish, occupied the western coast of the island.f 
These nationfif were continually at war with each other, and with the 

* The feudal system is traced by some writen to the Lombards, at the time of their 
seizing Italy, A. D. 56S. The king divided the conquered land among his chief cap- 
tains, on the condition of their doing homage to him, and bringing to the field a stipu- 
lated number of followers, whenever he needed their aid. lliese chief offioen, aner 
keeping what was necessary for their own use, divided the remainder of the land as- 
signed by the kins, each amoBff his own favourites who were to furnish soldiers to the 
chief officers, as they were to the sovereign. This system was formed to subserve the 
purposes of ambitious rulers, and was adopted into the other countries of Europe. At 
firet the granter of the lands had power to resume them, but afterwards, the grants were 
for Hie, and at length became hereditary. 

t This people are often spoken of as descended from the Celts ; their language is spo- 
ken of as the Celtic, or sometimes the Gaelic. The learned are at variance respecting 
the Celts ; some maintaining them to be the same people as the Goths ; others assign- 
ing them a different origin. Julius Cesar found in Gaul a people whom he called Celts. 
Their history is obscure. Some suppose that Caesar referred to the Belgic Gauls. All, 
I believe, agree that the only remains of this people, now discoverable, are found in 
Ireland, ana the western part of the island of Greet Britain. 
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inhabitants of South Britain^ who at last, unable to withstand their 
depredations, called in, as we have seen, the aid of the Saxons. These 
obscure contests of the Picts and Scots were at length closed in 842, 
by the elevation of a prince named Kennith McAU 
S42. pjue^ tQ thg throne of both kingdoms. From this 

KenmthMc Alpine. ^^^ ^^ ^g g^^j^ ^^le country received the name of 
Scotland. His descendants are supposed to have filled the Scottish 
throne for a long period ; but the history of the natio;i is at this time 
involved in obscurity. 

In 1033, Duncan succeeded to the crown, but fell by the hand of 
1033. Macbeth, who usurped his throne. Malcolm, the 

Duncan. ^^ ^^ Duncan, took refuge in England, where he 

Macbeth. ^^ hospitably received by Edward the Confessor. 

1089. ^y ^^^ assistance of the Duke of Northumberland, 

Malcolm. whom Edward sent into Scotland, Malcolm recover- 

ed his kingdom. During the remainder of Edward's 
reign, the two nations remained in peace. On the accession of Ha- 
rold to the English throne, Malcolm favoured the insurrections against 
him. After the conquest of England by William, many of the noble 
Saxons fled to his court. Among them, were Edgar Atheling, and 
Ooeen Margaret ^ sister Margaret, a virtuous, beautiful, and ac- 
complished princess. The monarch of the Scots 
niade her his queen, and she exerted a most happy influence, labour- 
ing for the instruction of the barbarous Scots, and relieving the dis- 
tresses of her Saxon countrymen. — ^During the reign of William Ru- 
fus, Malcolm was frequently engaged in hostilities, and was finally 
slain in battle. 

The children of Malcolm being minors, his brother, Donald Bane, 
1093. usurped the throne, and Scotland was for some years 

Donald Bane. embroiled in civil war, but at length, Edgar, the 
third son of Malcolm, obtained the crown. 



Section III. 

Spain. — ^It will be recollected that after the conquest of Spain by 
the Saracens and Moors, some of the Christian inhabitants fled to the 
mountains of the north, where they founded the kingdom of the Astu- 
rias, or of Leon and Oviedo. From this kingdom, the very insignifi- 
cance of which long proved its security, sprung other kingdoms, which 
eventually subverted the Mahometan power on the peninsula. 

The descendants of the powerful Abderhaman, had undermined 
their own strength by their frequent dissensions, and about the com- 
mencement of the tenth century, his family became extinct, and the 
kingdom of Cordova was divided into separate provinces ; or petty 
kingdoms, over which the principal nobles assumed the sovereignty. 

The Christian dominions in Spain, had also, at this time, become en- 
larged by encroachments upon the Moors, and the kingdoms of Leon, 
Castile, Navarre, and Arragon, had each its respective monarch. 

Sancho IIL, or the Great, united in his person the sovereignty of 
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Spain united under Navarre and Arragon ; and his son and successor, 
Sancho ihe Great, Ferdinand, added to his dominions Castile and Le- 
and Ferdinand, into on, SO that the wholc of Christian Spain was, at this 
one kingdom. ^j^^g^ under the government of one monarch. 

The war with the Moors was now renewed and prosecuted with 
success. Alphonso VI., the successor of Ferdinand, recovered the 
Aiphonso VI ^^^y ^^ Toledo. The wars between the Christians 
and Moors, in this century, are memorable for the 
display of valour and chivalry. The most eminent of the Spanish 
knights, whose exploits have descended to posterity glowing with all 
The Cid. *^® romance of the age, was the Cid. — Leading a 

valiant band of knights, the hero carried the Chris- 
tian arms into many of the Mahometan kingdoms, and reduced to the 
subjection of his master, Alphonso, New Castile and Valencia. 

Russia. — It was during this period that we first meet in history, 

the name of Russians. In the ninth century, they 

^'^in^tOTy."''*'" appeared at Constantinople, as traders, and exchan- 

• ged their slaves, furs, honey, and the hides of their 

cattle, for the com, wine, oil, manufactures, and spices of Greece. 

The luxury and splendour of Constantinople excited the desires of 
the barbarians, and piratical expeditions were immediately commen- 
ced. Their vessels, descending the Borysthenes, penetrated the 
Euxine, and spread desolation through the province of Anatolia. At 
length, the adventurous Russians menaced Constan- 
ConZti^o^^^^^^^^ tinople. .In their first enterprise they entered the 
port during the absence of the emperor, Michael. 
A tempest destroyed their ships, and compelled them to retreat. 

Afterwards Nicephorus, emperor of Constantinople, instigated Swa- 
toslaus, prince of the Russians, to undertake the conquest of the Bul- 
garians. The Russian prince achieved the conquest, and then gave 
indication of his dangerous vicinity to the Greeks. At the head of 
. . , . his barbarians, he invaded the empire, and Nice- 
G^eV empire P^^^^^ found himself unablo to cope with the enemy 
he had brought upon the empire. His successor, 
John Zimisces, was more successful. He obtained splendid victories 
over the Russians, drove them out of the empire, and pursued Swatos- 
laus to Dristza, a post to which he had retreated on the Danube. 
Here he besieged him, and compelled him to capitulate, but permitted 
him 'and the remnant of his followers to return to their nation. 
CMga, the mother of Swatoslaus, was a princess of uncommon 
oW character. She had early embraced Christianity, 

and received baptism from the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Her zealous efforts to Christianize her barbarous subjects, 
had, however, proved ineffectual ; even her son Swatoslaus having 
rigidly adhered to the ancient religion. Yet the example and infiu- 
ence of Olga were not without effect. Her grandson, Vlodomir, on 
his marriage with Anna, a princess of Constantinople, renounced 
idolatry and embraced the Christian faith. The efforts of Olga to 
civilize her subjects, evinced a mind far in advance of the age in 
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which she lived, and Vlodomir pursued the course marked out by 
her. 

Greek Empire. — Irene, renowned as the restorer of imag3 wor- 
781. ®^^P» *"*^ ^^^ ^^® inhuman cruelty exercised towards 

her son, was on the throne of Constantinople, at the 
commencement of this period. Tlie imperial crown was usurped by 
Nicephorus I., and Irene, as has been related, banisiied to Losbos. 
From this period the Byzantine, or Greek empire, hastening to its de- 
cline, and exerting little influence in the politics of growing nations, 
presents a succession of sovereigns, but few of whom deserve a name 
in a brief sketch of history. 

Basil, the Macedonian, was founder of a jiew dynasty, and by 
gg,y a rigorous reign restored in some measure the 

Basil! faUing honour of the empire, and rendered it for- 

QQQ midable to the barbarians and Saracens. The 

Phocas. reigns of Nicephorus Phocas, and of his successor, 

Zimiscee ^^^^ Zimisces, are signalized by the revival of the 

military spirit. John Zimisces conquered the Rus- 
sians, penetrated Syria, and recovered Antioch from the Saracens. 
Zimisces carried the war still further, passed the Euphrates, and 
made himself master of many Saracen cities. After these successes, 
the empire sunk into insignificance, under the government of weak 
*and effeminate princes. 

In the reign of Michael VI., the last of the race, the Greeks awoke 

1056 ^^ ^ sense of their degradation, and invested Isaac 

The Comneni. Comnenus with the imperial purple. The Comneni 

were an illustrious family, of Roman origin, Isaac, 

who was first raised to the imperial dignity, enjoyed his elevation but 

two years, his declining health inducing him to abdicate. 

Alexius, the third son of John Comnenus, who had refused the 

lOfll sceptre, filled the Byzantine throne, at the period of 

., . ^ " the first crusade. Dangers surrounded the empire 

Alexias Comnenus. . , rn, ° . ^. ^ r i i ' 

on every side. The provinces of the east had been 
conquered by the Turks, while the Greek possessions in Italy had 
been usurped by the Normans, who were advancing to his capital. 
Alexius found himself without soldiers, and with an exhausted treasu* 
TYf yet compelled to maintain a contest with powerful enemies. He 
made the best preparations in his power, for war ; assembled an ar- 
my, and marched mto Epirus, to meet the Normans, who, under Rob- 
ert Guiscard, had laid siege to Durazzo. The event of the battle 

which ensued was unfortunate. Alexius was de- 
^Normans ^ ^^^^^ ^^ compcUed to flee. Yet, amid all hisKsa- 

lamities, he showed himself a brave and able prince. 
The conquests of the Normans were stayed by the return of Rob- 
ert to Italy. His son, Bohemond, to whom was committed the direc- 
tion of the war with Alexius, was unable to defend his conquest, and 
returned to Italy. Robert restored tranquillity to his Italian domin- 
ions, and resumed his eastern enterprise. Alexius had enlarged and 
improved the naval forces of the empire, and now disputed with the 
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Norman chief, the dominion of the sea. Three engagements took 

place near the island of Corfu ; the third resulting 

wr'.hrSZ" ma victory to the Normans. But Ae death of 

Robert, who fell a victim to an ^idemical disease, 

relieved the empire from its most formidable enemy. 

The princess Anna Comnena, the daughter of Alexius, has render- 
Anna Comnena. ®^ ^^^ name renowned by a history of her father's 
reign. 

Section IV. 
EMPIRE OF TJIE CALIPHS. 

At the commencement of this period, Haroun Al Raschid, the sixth 
of the Abassides, was sovereign of the caliphate of Bagdad, which 
QQpy had now attained its utmost splendour. The empire 

Haroun Al Raschid. ^^ Haroun was more extensive, his power more ab- 
solute, and his court more splendid, than that of any 
other monarch of his age. While he was the patron of arts and 
literature, his victorious arms spread terrour through the west. On 
his death, the succession was disputed between his sons, and a civil 
war ended in the elevation of the youngest, Al Mamour, to the ca- 
liphate. Al Mamour was also distinguished as the patron of arts and 
letters. In his reign, the volumes of Grecian science were translated 
into the Arabic language, and every facility and encouragement 
afforded to the study of the sciences. Sicily and Crete were con- 
quered by his arms. 

But even in that magnificent reign, the decline of the empire had 

f V r- begun. Motassem, the successor of Al Mamour, 

liphate established a guard of Turks for the security of his 

throne ; these soon acted over the scenes of the 

praetorians of Rome, and assassinated and elevated caliphs at pleasure. 

From this period, the decay of the empire was rapid, and province 

afler province was lost. 

On the elevation of the Abassides, Spain had revolted, and placed 
the last of the Ommiades, Abdalrahman, upon the throne of Cordova. 
The example of Spain was shortly imitated by the provinces of Af- 
rica. Three dynasties had arisen there in the commencement of the 
pinth century, and in the tenth, the descendants of Fatima wrested 
from the Abassides the province of Egypt, and established their 
throne at Cairo. Thus, Bagdad, Spain, and Cairo, had each its ca- 
liph, and each disputed the title of the other. 

Section V. 

RISE OF THE TURKISH POWER. 

While the empire of the Caliphs was thus dismembered, the power 
of the Turks was rising into consequence. It is believed that they 
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possessed an ancient Sc3rthian empire, but it had long been dissolv^, 
and now powerful and independent tribes were scattered through the 
interior of Asia, from China tp the Oxus and Danube. Slaves and 
soldiers of Turkish extraction, were in the service of every monarch 
of Asia, and oflen obtained places of the highest trust and honour. 
At the close of the 10th century, Mahmoud, who from the situation 
Mahmoud. ^^ ^ slave, had risen to supreme command in the 

province of Gazna, made himself master of Choras- 
€m. He next added Transoxania and Persia to his dominions, and 
extended his conquests to Hindostan. Mahmoud is one of the most 
renowned of eastern conquerors. Twelve times, it is said, he pene- 
trated India. He conquered the cities of Delhi, Lahore, and Multan, 
extended the religion of the Moslems, which the Turics had embraced, 
and returned enriched with the spoils of the east. The caliph con- 
ferred on him the title of Sultan, and his authority was acknowledged 
from the Caspian to the Indus. 

Tagrul Beg, a valiant Turk of the family of Seljouk, was the 
Tagtui Beg. founder of the Seljoukian dynasty. Tagrul ex- 

pressed the utmost reverence for the caliph of Bag. 
dad, delivered him from the oppression of the Turkish and Arabian 
emirs, and restored to him the city and district of Bagdad. 
Maiek, the second prince from Tagrul, was one of the most power- 
j^^ ful conquerors of his age. He extended his domin- 

ions from the borders of China, to the neighbour, 
hood of Constantinople. The reign of Malek was peaceful and pros- 
perous, and through his liberality the literature of the east revived. 
On the death of Malek, the empire was divided among his sons, the 
Persian throne, as that to which the others were in some measure 
subordinate, being given to the eldest. 

Soliman, of the femily of Seljouk, was a renowned and powerful 
Soiiman sovereign. His interference was felt in the affairs 

of the Greek empire, as we find him establishing 
one of the emperors upon the throne. Under this valiant prince, 
Jerusalein was conquered, Antioch was obtained by the treachery of 
its commander, and at length, all Asia Minor was subdued. Alexius, 
emperor of Constantinople, trembled for the safety of his empire, now 
threatened by the Normans. He was forced to consent to their 
claims, and confirmed by treaty the conquests of Soliman. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Section I. 

THE CRUSADES. 

As the spiritual worship of the early Christians was exchanged for 

the frivolous rites and idle ceremonies of later days, the possession of 

relics, and pilgrimages made to holy places, became objects of eager 

desire and substitutes for personal piety. Of all pilgrimages, that to 

PI to the ^^® ^^^^ sepulchre of Jerusalem was the most fre- 

Hoiy'selSchre. qu^ntly made, and considered the most meritorious. 

It was performed by multitudes of devotees from 

every part of Europe. After the holy city fell into the hands of the 

»:*5aracens, the pilgrimages, though attended with more difficulty ar.d 
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danger, were still continued. The caliph Haroun al Raachid afford- 
ed protectioa to the Christian pilgrims, and even presented Charle. 
magne with the keys of the holy sepulchre. His successors, the 
Abbassides pursued the same tolerant system. 

But when the Fatimites of Africa obtained possession of Palestine 
Pilgrims peraeGQML *^^ Syra* thft^ pilgrims Suffered from them severe 
persecution. Under the reign of Hakem, the third 
caliph of the Fatknite race, Christian churches were demolished, 
the destruction of the sepulchre attempted, and many Christians suf- 
fered death. 

Under the succeeding caliphs, however, a tolerant spirit revived, 
pagrimgtoierfited. ^^^ pUgrimages became more frequent than ever. 
Policy might dictate this course, as the treasury of 
the caliphs was replenished by the tribute which procured the pro- 
tection of the devotees. Two years preceding the first crusade, pil- 
grimages had increased to an unparalleled extent. Multitudes of 
every age, and rank, and sex, thronged the roads to JerusaJem. 

At this period, when the holy land became the possession of the 
Turkish hordes, new persecutions arose. The pilgrims, who with 
toil and suffering had pressed their way from the 
^'^"^uS" ^" ""ost distent parts of Christendom, oflen found tl»m. 
selves pn their arrival at the holy city, debarred 
from entrance, by demands which they were unable to meet, and thus 
deprived of the object for which their sufferings had hobn endured. 
Multitudes perished by want ; and of the thousands who directed 
their enthusiastic way to Asia, few returned to their homes. The 
accounts which these brought of their injuries, roused the indigniction 
of Europe against the infidel oppressors. 

Previously to this time, pope Gregory VIL had suggested the idea 
of a war, for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
^ a SS^War! ^^^^ ^^ ^® extermination of the infidels, but no 
attempts were made to carry the project into execu- 
tion. At this period every thing seemed ripe for such an event. Th^ 
spirit <^ chivalry had filled Europe with a large body of knights and 
warriors, ready to embark in any enterprize where glory was to be 
acquired. The sufferings of their friends and relatives in their visits 
. g.„j j^^ jj to the holy land roused their sympathies, and let- 
a^nrt SexSral *®™ ^'^"^ Alexius, the empcror of ihe east, earnest- 
ly besought the assistance of the Christian mon- 
aichs against the Turkish power, which now threatened the destruc- 
tion of his empire. 

At this period, Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in France, 
1005 returned from Jerusalem, where his enthusiasm had 

Peter the Hermit been fed, and his resentment enkindled. He has- 
tened to visit the pope. Urban H., and with his ap- 
probation the enthusiastic Peter went through Europe, publishing the 
sufierings of the pilgrims, and calling on Christian warriors to have 
pity upon their brethren, to go up to battle in the name of the Lord, 
and no longer suffer the holy sq)ulchre to be defiled by infidels« 
T^e people listened to his moving appeal, till their heairt? bumod tQ 
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avenge the wrongs of their companions and to deliver the s^ukhre 
of their Saviour from infidel profanation. The flame spread from 
hamlet to hamlet, from city to city, from country to country. Every 
where the holy Peter was received with rapture. 

The pope called a council at Placentia. Ambassadors from Alex- 
CounciLtPlacenUiu ^^ urged the dangor of delay, as aU Christendom 
was now threatened by the Turkish arms. 
A second council was convened in the autumn of the same year, at 
CoandiatCiermonL Clermont, in France, to make a final decision. Aji 
immense multitude of priests, princes, and nobles, 
were present ; and so great was the concourse of people, that the 
city was filled, and thousands compelled to erect shelters in the 
fields. Urban U. addressed the assembled crowds, and with the most 
persuasive eloquence depicted the horrours of infidel oppression, the 
duty of arming in defence of the holy cause, and the rewards of the 
faithful. The eiect was overwhelming. The crowds sent forth, si- 
multanetoisly, the sAiout, « God wills it." ^ Gkxi wills it." « It is the 
will of God," replied the pope, << and let this memorable word, the in. 
spiration surely of the Holy Spirit, be forever adopted as your battle, 
cry, to animate the devotion and courage of the champions of Christ." 
The sign of the cross was immediately impressed upon the right 
shoulders of the garments of the champions, the pope pronounced the 
absolution of their sins, and the multitudes separated to prepare for 
the war. 

The 15th of August following, was fixed for the departure of the 

pilgrims, but so eag^r were the lower orders, and 

1096. so incapable of appreciating the necessity of prepa- 

Cnaaders depart y^^j^jn^ ^jj^t the crowds,under the command of Wal. 

ter the Pennyless, ,and Peter the Hermit, took their departure early- 

in the spring. — Walter is described as possessed of considerable 

military talent, but the multitudes who marched under his standard, 

were undisciplined and ungovernable. — The crowd who followed 

Peter were, if possible, still more licentious. 

Before they reached Ccmstsntinople, many of these crusaders had 

Deal f fill ^^^^^ ^y skinnishes with the Hungarians, and Bul- 

CrlSiIdera. ^ garians. From Constantinople they crossed the 

Bosphorus, but in their progress through Bythiniay 

nearly the whole fell an easy conquest to the Turks. Peter returned 

to Constantinople, and Walter fell in battle. 

But while these undisciplined bodies were hunying to destruction, 
the chivalry of Europct, under their most warlike and able command- 
ers, were preparing for more regular warfare. The most renowned 
Godfrey of Bouilio ^^^^^ ^^ *^® first crusade were Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Ac. ^"* ^"ke of Lorraine ; Hugh, count of Vermandois, 
brother of the French king ; Robert, duke of Not- 
mandy, son of William the Conqueror ; Robert, count of Flanders, 
Raymond, count of Toulouse ; Adhemar, Bishop of Puy ; and Bdhe- 
mond, prince of Tarentum, son of the fiumous Robert Guiscard. It 
was under his banners that Tancred, his kinsman, and the pride of 
European chivalry, marched. The various forces under the com* 
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mand of their respective chiefs, took separate routes for Constanti- 
nople. 

Hugh of Vermandois, the first who reached the dominions of'the 

emperor, where he had expected friendship and 

f.^^Xc™:.^n: ^^^<^' ^«f' 0° his arrival, arrested and im- 

with cruelty. prisoneu. ihe emperor of the east was conscious 

of his weakness, and though when he supplicated aid 
from the west, he would gladly have received a few thousand troops, 
he was alarmed at the formidable and warlike hosts. <<It seemed," 
says the historian Anna Comnena, his daughter, << as if all Europe, 
loosened from its foundation, was precipitating itself upon Asia." On 
the arrival of Godfrey, Hugh was released, not however, until he had 
done homage to the emperor of the east. The policy of Alexius was 
to preserve his own sovereignty, and to convey from Constantinople 
one army, befbre the arrival of another. 

Before the walls of Nice, the capital of the Seljoukian kingdom, 

these seteral bodies of crusaders met and besieged 
1097. the city. Robert of Normandy arrived after the 

Nice besieged. commencement of the siege, Peter the Hermit 
also joined him with the small wreck of his host ; yet the number of 
the crusaders after their junction, is computed at six hundred thousand 
armed warriors. While the Christians besieged his capital, Soliman, 
who had been assembling his warriors from the distant parts of his 
dominions, arrived on the mountains, in view of the Christian camp. 

A battle ensued, the Turks were defeated, and 

Crusadersvictorious. ^yig^ ^^ ^.^^^^^^ ^1^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^y 

surrendered. 



Section II. 

The efforts of Soliman, afler his defeat, were unrenutting and vigor* 
ouB in raising another army, and when after the surrender of the 
city, the crusaders commenced their march, he surprised them in 
Phrygia and gave them battle, but the Christians 
CruBadere again Vic- ^^^^ ^gg^in triumphant. Great numbers in both 
"°"^' armies fell. The Turks who saved themselves by 

retreat, proceeded next to desolate the country through which the 
route of the crusaders lay. Thus the difficulties of their march in- 
creased, and numbers sunk under hardships. After halting a while 
at Antiochetta, the army proceeded oa their march towards Antioch. 
' Afler an unsuccessful attempt at storming this city, its siege was 
commenced. For seven months it continued with 
1098. little prospect of success, when the treachery of the 

Siege of Antioch. commander of one of the toWers, admitted the Chris- 
ticms within the city. In the night a body of the crusaders entered, 
and {he Turks were awakened by their horns, announcing to the ar- 
my without the walls, the success of their enterprise. They rushed 
to arms, and the sanguinary and hopeless contest continued through 
the night. The gates were opened to the army without, and in the 

1 6* 
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caofuaion and darkness, many Christians, as well as Turks, fell by the 
hands of their brethren. In the fanaticism of the moment, the most 
horiid excesses and cruelties were committed. Though the Chris- 
tians obtained possession of the city, the citadel was still occupied by 
the Turks. The small supplies of provisions which the Christians 
found within the city were soon exhausted, and before measures could 
be taken for procuring more, an immense army under the command 
of the Persian Emir appeared before the walls. The successes of 
the Christians had alarmed the Mahometan powers, and the repre. 
sentations of Soliman had roused them to aid in the defence of his 
kingdom. 

The crusaders were in their turn besieged. — The Persian 
Emir and Soliman had joined their fbi'ces, and were 

^"'iS'Anti^h^^^ °^^ ^* ^^^° ^^^'*® Antioch, with three hundred 
thousand men. The most horrible famine now pre- 
vailed in the Christian army. Their horses were slain for food, while 
within their view, the Turkish camp displayed every luxury. 

When thus reduced to the utmost distress, the superstition of the 
soldiers was called in aid. The priests were fa- 
^d of 8u*^rtiU(^^ voured with visi<Mis of success. Either deluded 
ai o supers ition. ^^ ^^^^.^ enthusiastic imagination, or practising de- 
ception, they declared that they saw visions from heaven encouraging 
them to persevere, and promising them victory. At this time, also, 
the knowledge of the place where the lance which pierced the Sa- 
viour's side was buried, was revealed to a monk with directions to 
procure it, and assurances of victory when in possession of this holy 
relic. The lance was sought ; after some digging, the monk to whom 
the revelation was made, descended into the excavation, and brought 
it up with him. The hearts of the soldiers revived, and with newly 
awakened enthusiasm, they begged to be led against the infidels.— 
They were purified by the customary rites of the church, and, the 
following mormng, advanced, full of assurance, against the Turks. 
The immense superiority of numbers which the Turks possessed, was 
ineffectual against the enthusiasm which now animated thecrusada^* 
The battle was bravely and obstinately fought ; at length the cry 
^ , that the saints were seen fig htinff on their side, gave 

S!"'*'''" to the fanatical host, resistless might. The Turks 
fled in confusion, their camp fell into the hands of 
the victors, and abundance succeeded to famine. The loss of the 
Turks, in this engagement, is estimated at 69,000, while that of the 
Christians is placed at less than the sixth of this number. 

The chiefs delayed for the next two months their advances towards 
Jerusalem, but during their stay in Antioch, a severe pestilence swept 
away multitudes of their followers. In October, they again com- 
menced their march, and at length arrived in sight of the holy city- 
Dissensions had arisen between the different commanders, but they 
were now laid aside by mutual concessions, and every thought di- 
rected to the recovery of the city. Though the crusaders were now 
reduced to less than «xty thciONmd men, the most vigorous prepara- 
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tioDS were made for the assault. Moveable towers, 
1099. and all the implements of destruction, known to the 

^1^^^"^^ warriors of the eleventh century were prepared. 
^ ^^' Efforts almost incredible were made by the differ- 

ent chie& in the contest. The greatest part of two days was consu- 
med in the assault; at length some of the Christian chiefs gained the 
battlements, and there planted the standard of the cross. A most 
dreadful massacre followed in the city, and the blood of thousands 
polluted its holy places. 

The object of the war being accomplished in the deliverance of the 
holy city and temple, the crusaders now bent their thoughts to the 
permanent establishment of their power. Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
most deserving of their chiefi, was elected king <^ 
Godfrey, king of Je- Jerusalem. He soon found himself compelled to 
enter mto a contest with the Turks for the preser- 
vation of his kingdom. At AskelAi, he encountered and defeated a 
large body of Moslems. 

The premature death of Godfrey left the throne of Jerusalem va- 
cant, and after many dissensions, Baldwin, brother 
1102. of Godfrey, received the crown. Under his admin- 

Baldwin crowned, istration, the kingdom of Jerusalem flourished. His 
army triumphed over the Saracens, and several towns were annexed 
to his dominions. 

Previously to the conquest of the city, many of the chie& had aban- 
doned the enterprise and returned to Europe. The Christian force 
was now so greatly diminished by the departure of the different bo- 
dies of troops, that hardly enough was left for its defence. The 
strength of the kingdom was indeed gradually augmented by the ar- 
rival of more bodies of pilgrims, many of whom dispersed themselves 
in the adjacent country, and commenced the cultivation of the devas- 
tated lands. 

The emperor Alexius, intent on the preservation of his empire, and 
perhaps equally alarmed by the encroachments of 
1097. the Turks in Asia, and the swarm of pilgrim war- 

Treachery of Alex- j^Qj^ precipitated upc«i his empire from the west, 
pursued a treacherous course of policy, by which 
he designed to benefit his own kingdom, whichever way the fortune 
of the war might incline. While he urged the Christians to the pro- 
secution of the holy war, he afforded them no aid, but rather impeded 
their movements. 

On the surrender of Nice, a secret treaty was completed between 
an agent of Alexius and the Turks, by which the city became the 
prize of the Grecian emperor. While the Christians proceeded on- 
wards to Jerusalem, and occupied the atteiitio|i and strength of the 
Mahometan powers, Alexius recovered possession of many of the 
cities of Asia Minor, and of some of the islands which hiad been con. 
quered by the Turks. He transmitted his empire to his successors 
with its boundaries enlarged, and its internal affairs in a prosperous 
condition. 
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His son and successor, John, swayed the imperial sceptre twenty- 

John succeeds Alex- five years with vigour and clemency. The penalty 

jus. of death was abolished during his reign. Manuel, 

his son and successor, was occupied with a series of 

1143. wsLTS against the Turks, the Christians, and the bar- 

ManocL barians beyond the Danube. It was during thispe- 

1147. nod that the second crusade was undertaken by 

Second Crusade. Conrad III., emperor of Grermcmy, and Louis VIL, 

king of France. Manuel is accused, and probably 

with justice, of having caused the failure of the expedition, by his 

treacherous alliance with the Turks. 

From this time to the third crusade, a period of nearly fifty years, 
the Byzantine history presents domestic discords, and no characters 
or events of magnitude. 

It was during the reign of Isaac Angelus, that the third crusade 
1 1 88. ^^ undertaken by the kings of France and England) 

Third Crusade. &nd the emperor of Grermany. 



Section III. 

GERMANY. 

The war of the investiture did not cease with the death of Gregory 
VII. Urban II. pursued the same design of ag- 
1084. grandizing the Roman See, and Henry IV. of Ger- 

many, the same resolution of keeping the power of the emperor supe- 
rior to that of the pope. 
At the instigation of Urban, Conrad, the son of Henry, rebelled, 
assumed the title of king of Italy, and induced ma- 
Conrad, jjy ^f ^jjQ ^5j^gg ^ submit to his government. Mean- 
while, the death of Conrad and Urban, while it changed the actors 
on the scene, did not change the current of events. Pascal II., suc- 
cessor of Urban, excommunicated the emperor, and 
1099. induced his younger son, Henry, to revolt and as- 
^^^3ca(Jd'''°" ®"°^® ***® imperial honours. Henry IV. was depo- 
munica . ^^^ imprisoned, and reduced to the utmost distress. 
But he escaped from his confinement, collected an army, and in the 
course of thirty years, fought sixty battles, when his death put a stop 
to the war. 

No sooner did his successor,HenryV., find himself securely seated 
on the throne, than he entered upon the same course 
1106. Qf opposition to the church, which his father had 

"^"the^' ''^^^'^ mainUined. During the contest, which continued 
»e pope. many years, Henry repeatedly marched into Italy* 

defeated the forces of the pope, and at one time made him prisoner. 
The pope excommunicated the emperor, and the emperor appointed a 
new pope, who revoked the sentence, and confirmed his right o[ in- 
vestiture. 

At length, the states, weary of the disorder and confusion attending 
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the contest, effected a reconciliation. CaliJttus II., 
1119. then on the papcd throne, called a council, at which 

^^^recllc^^** the ambassadors of the emperor appeared, and in 
which a compromise between the emperor and the 
pope was effected. 
The reign of Henry V. was one of the most bloody which had deso- 
lated Christendom, marked not only by the war just mentioned, but 
by others with Hungary and Poland. 

On the death of Henry, who had no children, the states elected 
Lothaire, duke of SaxeSupplembourg. Lothaire 
Lothaire. engaged in war with the Bohemians from whom he 

exacted homage. Two popes now disputed the title to the papal 
chair. Lothaire espoused the cause of Innocent II., and marched 
into Italy to establish his right. This involved him in war with Ro- 
ger, duke of Apulia, who espoused the cause of Anaclctus. The 
arms of Lothaire prevailed, Roger was driven from his Italian pos- 
sessions into Sicily, which he had recently conquered, and Anacletus 
was imprisoned. — ^During this reign, the Justinian code of laws was 
adopted in Germany. 

The sudden death of Lothaire, without heirs, again changed the 
line of succession. The states convened, and elect- 
1141. ed Conrad of Franconia, nephew of Henry V. The 

Conrad III, j^j^g ^f Bavaria, of the family of the Guelphs, aided 
by the pope, disputed his title, and embroiled the empire in a civil 
war. The emperor's brother, Frederic, duke of Suabia, command- 
ed the imperial forces, and his soldiers took the 
^"""^^b^Uin^ ^^'' ^^^^ °^ Ghibellines, from the place of Frederic's 
nativity. Hence while the party favoured by 
the pope, was called the Guelphs, that of the emperor was called the 
Ghibellines. 

In the war of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, a celebrated incident oc- 
curred. The Guelphs and their principal followers, 
*n«^^»^J^«^« took by siege the castle of Weinsburg. The lady 
o ei urg. Qfi)r^Q castle, knowing the enmity of the conqueror 
to her husband and his adherents, begged permission for herself and 
her ladies, to leave the castle with whatever each could carry off. The 
conquerors consented, and made way, expecting to see loads of finery . 
carried out ; but lo ! the duchess came forth with her husband on 
her back ! followed by the ladies of her train, each imitating the 
■worthy example. 

No sooner was tranquillity in any measure restored, than Conrad 
III., inspired by the preaching of St. Beniard with the fanaticism of 
the times, resolved to take arms in defence of the Christians of Jeru- 
salem, who were now pressed by the Mahometan powers. 

He marched to Asia, but failing in the object of his enterprise, re- 
turned with the wreck of an army. The death of 
1148. his gon, which was shortly followed by his own, 

ConradjcriMiii the j^^ ^^^ imperial crown to his nephew, Frederic 

crusades. n v 

Barbarossa* 
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His reign commenced under auspicious circumstances, yet, like his 
predecessors, he was soon involved in difficulties 
1152. with the pope. This warlike prince subdued the 

Frederic BartMro*. Poles, awed the Bohemians, and obliged the king of 
'^ Denmark to do him homage. 

The spirit of liberty had arisen in the Lombard cities; several of 
which, encourage by the pope, revolted ftatn the 
liombard cities revolt emperor. Frederic marched into Italy, and took 
signal vengeance on. the revolted cities. He razed 
1162. Milan to its foundations, strewed salt upon its ruins, 

Wimnd^muajfuL jyj^ destroyed several other cities, or deprived them 
of their privileges. He marched, repeatedly, into Italy, but was not 
successful in his attempts to conquer the Lombards. 



Section III. 

FRANCE. 

Philip I., who was on the throne of France at the commencement 
of this period, was a profligate and Ucentious prince. 
1056. gQ openly dissolute was his character, that in the 

Philip I. council of Clermont, assembled within his kingdom, 

pope Urban did not hesitate to pronounce his excommunication* This 
encouraged his nobles, who openly aspired to independence, and du- 
ring his weak and inefficient reign, many encroachments were made 
on the prerogatives of the crown. 

Philip was succeeded by his son, Louis VI. The energy and 
virtue of Louis, rescued the monarchy fipom its ruin- 
I . V ^"* state. During the principal part of his reign, 

"*' '* he was occupied in a war with Henry I. of England, 

War with Henry I ^^^ ^^^ acquired Normandy from his brother Ro- 
of England. bert, and now withheld it from William, the son of 
Robert. Louis regained the power over the .great 
feudatories of the crown, which his father had lost. This he effected, 
by showing himself the protector of the lower orders, and by making 
freemen of many of the vassals, and thus composing^a third state, or 
commons. 
Louis VII., pr the Young, his son and successor, was early involved 
in war with the aspiring nobles. He was successful 
I • vif u ^^ subduing them, but the destruction of thirteen 
vling.''' hundred persons of the town of Vitre, who had taken 

refuge in a church to which he ordered fire to be 
1147. put» pressed so heavily on his conscience, that he 

lxMii9re»)ive8tojoin resolved to expiate his guilt by joining the crusade, 
the cninde. which St. Bernard at this time so eloquently urged. 
— The result of the second crusade, in which Louis, and the emperor, 
Conrad III., acted a conspicuous part, was disastrous. The army of 
Louis, like that of Conrad^ fell before the i^rrowsf of the Moslems, and 
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after a visit to the holy city, productive of do efficient aid to the Chris- 
tians there, Louis returned with the wreck of his army* 

Immediately on his return to France, Bleanor, his queen, was di. 
vorced on an accusation of infidelity. She soon af- 
^°"'' "^^ *"" ^^ married the duke of Normandy, afterwards 
qaeen. Henry II. of England, who by this marriage, ob- 

tained in addition to Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, already in his 
possession, the fine provinces of Guienne and Poictou. 

Henry, afterwards succeeding to the crown of England, still held 
his French possessions, which proved a source of contention between 
the rival monarchs, and led to wars which for ji long period distract, 
ed France and England. 
Philip Augustus, son of Louis VIL, succeeded to the throne of France, 
in the fifteenth year of his age. Philip entered into 
Philip Augustas. ^ alliance with Richard, the son of Henry of Eng- 
land, and encouraged and aided him in a rebellion 
1180. against his father. Philip Augustus engaged in the 

PhiUp engages in third crusade, with Frederick Barbaroesa, and with 
the third crusade. Rjcbard, who had succeeded to the throne of Eng- 
land under the title of Richard II. Each of these monarchs were 
aspirants for military fame, nor is it difficult to believe that they re- 
garded Palestine less with the reverence of devotion, than as a field 
on which they were to reap the laurels they so ardently coveted. 



Section IV. 

ENGLAND. 

William the Conqueror left three sons, William 11. , who succeeded 
to the crown of England, Robert, who inherited Normandy, and Henry. 
Robert, duke of Normandy, in his zeal for the deli- 
1096. verance of the holy sepulchre, had, as has been re- 

lated, mortgaged his dukedom to his brother, William II. of England, 
in order to obtain the sum requisite to enter upon that enterprise. 
But he was, notwithstanding, the legal heir. The death of William 
occurring during his absence, enabled Henry, the younger brother, to 
usurp the sovereignty, and to use means to render his usurpations 
secure. 
• Henry promised to restore the laws of Edward the Confessor, and 
more effectually to ingratiate himself with the an- 
1100. cient English, he married Margaret, called the good 

^ Henry I. queen Maud, a daughter of Margaret queen of Scot- 

land, anu thus a descendant of their ancient kings. 

Robert was already on his return from the holy land when the 
news of his brother's death reached. him. He accordingly hastened 
to England to claim h?" inheritance. Henry, however, persuaded Ro- 
bert to enter into a treaty, by which he received the dukedbm of 
Normandy, and a small annual tribute, but left Henry in possession 
t of the crown of England. The brother who outlived the other, was 
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to inherit the dominions of the deceased. The jealousy and amlnidon 

of the brothers, however, would not permit them to remain at peace, 

and Henry soon possessed himself by force, of Robert's dominioDS, 

made his brother prisoner for life, and inhumanly deprived him of his 

eyes. 

. William, the son of Robert, was still the rightful heir of Normandy, 

and received protection from Louis the Fat, king of France. 

Henry I., though successful in his usurpation, met with a dcmoestic 
affliction of a severe character. His son, prince William, was ship- 
wrecked on his return from Normandy, through the 
1110. carelessness and intemperance of the commander of 

Henry's son perwhea ^^le vessel. Besides the prince, one hundred and 
y B ipwrec ^^^^^ young nobles perished. — ^It is said that after 

this event Henry never smiled. After the death of his son, he indu- 
ced a council of the prelates and nobles to take the oath of fealty to 
his daughter, Maud or Matilda, whom he married to 
1127. Geoffrey Plantagenet, the earl of Anjou. On the 

^eLIiT/ An-oT^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^* afterward Henry II., the king pro- 
njou. cured from the nobles a renewal of the oath of fealty 
to the princess and her son. After a reign of thirty-five years, ccm- 
tinually disturbed by wars and disorders, Henry died. 
Stephen, earl of Boulogne, grandson of the conqueror in the mater- 
nal line, notwithstanding he had been the first to • 
1135. take the oath of fealt)' to Matilda and her son, now 

Stephen. urged his claim to the throne. Before Matilda could 

arrive in England, Stephen had been crowned by the archbishop of , 
Canterbury. The kingdom was immediately divided by the parti- 
sans of the adverse claimants. Civil war, with its 
Civil war. accustomed horrour, taged through the land, and the 

feudal barons, at this period, built and fortified castles, and acted in- 
dependently of the sovereign authority. After many years of alter- 
nate success, when the son of Matilda had arrived at age, the naticHi, 
weary of the contest, compelled the hostile parties to peace. In a 
council of the kingdom, it was determined that Stephen should retain 
the crown during his life, after which Henry should succeed to it. 
About a year afterwards, on the death of Stephen, Henry was 
1154. crowned king of England, and received with accla- 

HeDry II. mations by the people. His dominions were ext^Ei- 

sive, and he was considered the most powerful prince 
of his age. The sovereignty of England, Normandy, and Anjou, he 
inherited. His marriage with Eleanor, the divorced queen of Louis 
VII., gave him also the sovereignty of Guienne and Poitou. 

The inhabitants of Ireland had until this period remained unconquer- , 

ed by any foreign power, but were engaged in peipetaal contests 

and hostilities among themselves. They were in a 

^^'^* state of barbarism; and Henry invaded and con* 

^:,^l"^7s\t queredthemwithlitUedificulty. The native prin. 

land. ces, after acknowledging homage to the crown of 

England, were left in potpession of their rei^iective 

territories. • . * 
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Tha same contest for supretaacy, between the civil and ecdesiasti* 
Oonteflts betireea cal powers, which had involved the Gennan empe- 
the civil and ecci«si- rors in continual ware with the popes, now existed 
a«de«i powers. '^ England. The power of the clergy had becomo 
enonnouSy and as they claimed exemption from all triids before courts 
of justice, the most atrocious crimes were oflen committed by them 
with impunity. To facilitate the execution of his plans, for bringing 
the power of the church into subordiuationto that ef 
' ^^ ^® • the crown, Henry elevated to the see of Canterbury, 

Thomas a Bccket jhomas a Becket, a man, who from his previous 
habits of luxury and ease, and from the intimacy which had existed 
between theip» the king hoped to find subservient to his will. But 
with a change of office, Becket also exhibited a change of manners ; 
and bemg now the second person in the kingdom, he soon aspured to 
be the first. To this end it was necessary to impose on the supersti- 
tion and credulity of the people an opinion of his sanctity. He ate 
bread, drank water, wore shirts of sackcloth seldom changed, lacera* 
ted his body with whips, and daily washed the feet of tlurteen beg. 
gars. Who could doubt that with such mortifications, Becket was a 
saint ! This character established, he openly opposed 
1164. i\^Q authority of the king. Henry summoned a 

Oo^ii^cUiren- council at Clarendon, in which laws were passed 
for subjecting the ecclesiastical, to the secular pow- 
er. Becket resisted the law, and was arrested. Henry also called 
him to account for the rents and profits he had received while chan- 
cellor, an office he had previously held. Becket appealed to Rome, 
and obtained the approbation of pope Alexander 11. , and the support 
of the king of France. Still the power of the king obliged him to flee 
from England, and he was for a time supported by the generosity of 
Liouis. 

Henry, determined to resist the usurpations of the church, suspend- 
ed the payment of certain church revenues, and hastened an alliance 
with Frederic Barbarossa, with whom the pope was also at war. 
At length each party, afraid of the other, came to conditions of 
Becket restored. peace; and Becket was restored to his arch- 
bishoprick with honour, while the controverted 
points were passed by in silence. Becket now came to England like 
a conqueror, and assumed a splendour little less than regal. He no- 
tified three of the principal prelates, that the pope had excommunica- 
ted them, for certain acts of obedience to the king. When the news 
of this arrogance was brought to Henry, who was in Normandy, he 
exclaimed, « Will my servants still leave me exposed to the insolence 
of this ungrateful and imperious priest ?" Four knights of rank, Wil- 
liam de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, Richard Britts, and Reginald 
Fitz Urse, hearing his complaints, resolved upon 
1170. Becket's death. They immediately repaii^ed to 

B«fiket MSMiwrted. Canterbury, and assassinafed the prelate in bis 
church, during the evening service. It was not Henry's intention to 
have had him murdered, luid the news filled him with consternation. 
He hastened to nwike bis peace with the pope, and the death of Beck- 
. 17 
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et procured for the church those concessions which the most strenu- 
ous exertions of his life could not exact. — The king obtained absolu- 
tion, and made a pilgrimage to the shrine of the murdered prelate, 
who was canonized ; and so great was the fame of the martyred 
saint, especially for healing diseases, that an hundred thousand pil- 
grimages to his tomb, are computed to have been made in one year! 

The latter years of Henry's life were embittered by domestic dis- 
sensions. The king of France incited his sods 
1173. against their father. Henry, the eldest, claimed 

Henry's sons rebel. Normandy, and his father's refusal was the signal 
for his rebellion. Richard and Geoffrey united with their brother, 
notwithstanding Henry had been very liberal to them ; and William, 
the king of Scotland, joined the unnatural confederacy. The English 
dominions in France were for two years the theatre of war between 
the contending parties. A pacification was at length effected, and 
the young princes pardoned. The king of Scotland, who invaded 
England, was defeated and made prisoner. 

Notwithstanding the reconciliation of Richard with his father, he 
again rebelled, and united with Philip Augustus, now on the throne of 
France. Amid these troubles, and sorely disappointed at finding hini. 
self deserted by his youngest and favourite son, John, Henry was ta- 
ken ill, and died. This king, in most respects of a happy character, 
was soured by his misfortunes, and expired with a curse against his 
disobedient children.* 

Richard succeeded to the throne of England, and his first acts 
were preparatory to a contemplated crusade. On 
1189. the day of his coronation, a most horrible persecution 

Richard. ^f ^he Jews took place, which Richard vainly sought 

Persecution of the to prevent. Their residence in the different king- 
Jews, doms of Europe, could never be considered safe, as 
they were without the protection of the laws, and at times multitudes 
of them fell victims to a fanatical and infuriated populace. T-he un- 
happy Jews, learning that their destruction was determined on, re- 
solved, at the suggestion of one of their rabbis, to destroy themselves. 
The hearts of a few, however, shrunk from the dreadful task ; but 
their lives were only prolonged until morning, when their persecutors 
made themselves masters of their dwellings, and murdered all who 
survived. 

* What else ought a man to expect, who marries a bad woman from ambition, and 
then treats her ill, but that his family will be the seat of disor^n. Hemy is the sove- 
reign whose queen, £leanor,. is said to have poisoned his favourite, fair Rosamond. 
But this story is fabulous, as Rosamond Clifford, it appears, reiired to a monastery, and 
there died. To Henry's want of conjugal fidelity and lawless loves, may be traced 
many of his troubles. There is too much reason to believe that he cherished a crim- 
inid passion for the young Adelais, the betrothed wife of his son Richard, and sister to 
Philip, king of France ; who was sent in her childhood to be educated in England. 
When Richard demanded her, his father would not relinquish her ; and on Henry's 
death, Richard refused to marry her. This caused the enmity of Richard to his father, 
and the hatred of Philip to Richard. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Section I. 
TH£ CRUSADES. 

When Jerusalem was taken by the Christians of the first crusade, 
consternation was spread through the empire of the Moslems. The 
Seljoukians had followed the usual course of the Asiatic dynasties, 
and the last of the race sunk into imbecility and vice. The name of 
the sovereign of Persia was hardly known to the Christians. But the 
. Atabeks became formidable. This was a Turkish name, given to the 
petty princes, who, in the decline of the dynasty, obtained the govern* 
ment of the different provinces, and undertook the defence of Sie Ma- 
hometan faith. 

The Fatimite caliphs of Egypt were at this time reduced to the 
most distressed and degraded state, the viziers or sultans had usurped 
the supreme authority, and Cairo was distracted by hostile factions. 
The aid of Noureddin was implored by the weaker party, and Sira- 
couh, a valiant commander of the race of the Curds, was despatched 
for that purpose. The Curds eventually became masters of Egypt, 
the Fatimite caliphs were dethroned, and the house of Abbas declared 
the rightful successors of the prophet. 

Siracouh was accompanied in his Egyptian expedition, by his 
Saladin. nephew Saladin, who on the death of his uncle was 

promoted to the office of vizier. Saladin at length 
threw off his allegiance to the caliphs, made himself lord of Egypt, in- 
vaded and conquered Aleppo, Damascus, and Diarbekir ; Arabia sub- 
mitted to his arms ; and the inhabitants of Tripoli and Tunis acknow- 
ledged his authority. Uniting the power of Egypt, 



1186. Syria, and Arabia,' Saladin proceeded to wrest the 

saiein. kingdom of Jerusalem from the Christians. This 



Saladin takes Jeru- 



kingdom, now under Guy of Lusignan, was reduced 
to a state of extreme weakness. A battle fought at Tiberias, in 
which Saladin was victorious, broke the Christian power in Palestine ; 
and at length Jerusdem, in the conquest and defence of which so 
much blood had been shed, was recovered by the Turks. The con- 
duct of Saladin in the surrender of Jerusalem, was mild and magziani- 
mous. He accepted a ransom for the richer prisoners, and permitted 
the poor to go free. — Saladin still extended his conquests, and with 
the exception of l^re, made himself master (^ the whole of Palestine. 
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Section II. 
THE THIRD CRUSADE. 

The news of the conquest of Jerusalem filled Europe with c|jsinay ; 
the pope sought at once to heal &e dosensions of the Christian mon- 
archs, and induce them again to take arms in defence of the cross. 

The enmity of France and England presenting an ohsfacle to the 
ahsence of either monarch from his kingdom, RicSiard I. of England, 
and Philip Augustus, agreed to lay aside their animosities^ and em- 
bark in the holy war. Their entrance upon the enterprise was de- 
layed by the war in which Richard had engaged against his father. 
On the accessictti of Richard to the crown, all impediments werert^ 
mored, and the monarchs of England and France entered into a trea- 
ty, by which no aggressions should be made on the kingdom of the 
other during the absence of its king. 

The first monarch to go forward with his arms in the third crtisade, 
was Frederic BarbaroMa, emperor of Germany. In his march 
through the Greek empire, he was subjected tof afi the annoyances 
which had destroyed the former expeditions. The resolute Freder- 
ic, however, crossed the Bos[^orus, defeated the Saracens^ took the 
city oflconium, and spread the fkme of his mih'tary skilly and the ter- 
TOUT of his arms, eren to the throne of Saladin, But the death of 
Frederic, which occurred in cofisequende of bathing in the Cydnu^ 
a river in Cilicia, put a period to his splendid successes. Hit troops 
proceeded to Antioch, to await the arnral of the other crusaders* 

Philip Augustus and Richard wisely resolved to avoid the evils in- 
cident to a passage through the Greek empire. They accordmgly 
embarked, the one at Genoa, and the otiher at Marseilles, and v6^ 
again, at Messina, in Sicily. During their stay here, animosities 
arose between them whfch threatened the destruc- 
1189. tionof the enterprise. PhiKp advanced to Pales- 

Siege of Afflre, ^^^ ^j commenced the siege of Acre. Richard 
was detained at Cyprus by a quarrel with the sovereign of that island, 
whom he reduced to submission. He then joined the crusade at Acre, 
which was taken after a memorable siege of two years. 

Philip Augustus, displeased with the delay of Richard, fiow returt- 
ed to France, leaving, however, a body of troops under the com««nd 
of the duke of Burgundy. Near Azotus, Richard obtained a victory 
over the Mahometans ; but when hie had advanced within view of Je- 
rusalem, he was discouraged by the dissensions of the camp. ^^ 
found his numbers and resources dhnhns^eid, and he 
rn . ??", . determined to forego the siege, and entered into a 
Truce with Saladin. ^ ^^^y ^-^^^ Saladin for a truce of three years. The 
Christians were permitted to visit the holy city, and enjoy the protec- 
tion of the sultan. 
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Had Richard been as discreet and politic as he was braTe» ha 
irichard»g streDgth ^^^ ***^® ™*^® himsclf master of the east* Per. 
and braverj. haps no warnoF of history ever dealt such blows as 
Richard the lion-hearted. Of almost giant size and 
strength, cased in the heavy armour of the times, which the strength 
of a man at the present day could scarcely raise from the ground, his 
power- in the battle field made him a host in himself. During this 
war, learning that the Christian garrison at Jaffa was in jeopardy, 
Richard hasted with a small body of troops to their relief. He rush* 
ed with his knights into the thickest ranks of the enemy, vanquished 
every thing that dared oppose him, and rescued two noble knights who 
had been taken by the Saracens. Once he was surrounded by a host 
of soldiers, and single handed he cut his way through them. Such 
terrour and admiration seized his enemies, that fifly years afterwards 
his name was used by the Saracens to frighten wayward children. 
It is said that when Saladin perceived the flight of his men, he en- 
quired the cause, and being told that the English king had himself 
driven them from the city, asked, «' Which is hel" He was 
pointed to a little hillock, where Richard with his men had halt- 
ed. « What," said Saladin, ^ On foot among his servants ? This is 
not as it should be ;" and immediately sent him a horse. AAer the 
departure of Richard, until the death of Saladin, which occurred about 
a year afterwards, the Christians of Palestine enjoyed a season of re- 
pose. 

Saladin was the wisest and most upright prince that ever filled a 
Character of Sal- Mahometan throne. When he found himself near 
adio. death, impressed with the worthlessness of earthly 

grandeur, he ordered the standard which had been borne in his yicto- 
nous marches, to be removed, and a shroud to be substituted in its 
place. This he commanded to be carried through the streets, the 
criera proclaiming, « Behold what Saladin the mighty conqueror 
carries with him of all his vast dominions." — ^After this period, re- 
peated expeditions were undertaken to the holy land, but there was 
no crusade memorable like those already related. 



Section III. 

EASTERN EMPIRE.— MOGULS AND TARTARS. 

The Byzantine empire, already stripped of its Asiatic provinces, 
was further dismembered. Bulgaria, which had for almost two cen^ 
turies acknowledged its supremacy, revolted, and became indepen- 
dent. Cyprus had been usurped by a prince of the Comnenian fami- 
ly. Richard of England conquered him, and bestowed the island up. 
on Guy of Lusignan, the former king of Jerusalem. 

The throne of Isaac Angelus, the monarch of Constantinople, was 

1101% usurped by his brother, Alexius Angelus, and the 

Aip^i An^lin. dothronod mouaTch deprived of his sight, and impris- 

AienuB Angelus. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ of Isaao, escaped ; 

17* 
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implored (be protection of Pope InnoceDt III., and sought to engage 
the nations of the west to employ their arms in the restoration of his 
fiither. At this time, many of the nobles of Germany and France^ 
the flower of western chivalry, had assembled with their vassals at 
Venice, with the design of procunng conveyance to Palestine, for a 
fourth crusade. 

Venice had its origin in the beginning of the fifth century, and was 
Venice. founded by some citizens of Aquileia, who first gave 

it the name of Rivoalto. Gradually increasing in 
population, it remained subject to the Byzantine empire, till in the 
tenth century, it having become a place of commerce, the Venetians 
setup for independence, and conquered some provinces of the adjacent 
country. The crusades had increased their wealth, and at this period 
they possessed a formidable navy. 

To Venice, Alexius proceeded, and besought for his father the aid 
of the gallant warriors. His importunity was seconded by Dandalo, 
the aged and venerable doge, or duke, of Venice. 
1202. The crusaders dehberated, disagreed, and separated. 

^ d!^o"i!S ^ ^*^^® *^y ®^ ^^® pilgrims, with the Venetians, 
"^'"* piT ° ^^ embarked for Constantinople. The Venetians de- 
stroyed the Grecian fleet, and rode triumphant in 
1204. the harbour ; and the capitol, containing above four 

Cooatan^iopie ta- hundred thousand inhabitants, was Sieged and 
conquered by twenty thousand Latin pilgrims. 

Alexius, after one attempt at a sally, fled in secrecy from the city, 
while the nobles released Isaac from prison, placed him upon the 
throne, and opened the gates of the city to the besiegers. 

The conditions of their succour promised by the young Alexius, 
were, the submission of the eastern empire to the pope, aid in the holy 
war, and a contribution of two hundred thousand marks to his deliv- 
erers. The Greeks were dissatisfied with these conditions, and irrita* 
ted at the prospect of surrendering the independence of their church. 
The engagements of Alexius were not fulfilled, and the Latins be- 
came dissatisfied and insolent in their conduct. The indigncmt Greeks 
petitioned the senate to give them a more worthy emperor, and offer- 
ed the imperial purple, in succession, to all the senators. Alexius 
Alexias Mazoufle. ^ucas, sumamed Mazoufle, encouraged the revolt, 
placed himself at its head, treacherously obtained 
possession of the person of Alexius, murdered him, and took posses- 
sion of the throne. The aged emperor died of fear and grief. 

Mazoufle at first had possession of Constantinople, and endeavoured 
to defend it i^^ainst the Latins, whose demands he refused to satisfy. 
They besieged and took the city. Plunder followed the conquest, 
and the most precious monuments of ancient arts were destroyed by 
the hands, not of barbarians, but of Latin soldiery. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, was elected emperor of Constantinople, 

1204. by the victors, while, to the marquis of Montserrat, 

Baldwin emperor, were given the island of Crete, and Asiatic Greece. 

Baldwin was soon compelled to defend the empire he had conquer- 
ed. The Greeks of Thrace having revolted, he marched against 
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thenif but was defeated and taken captive. Under his succesBorSf 
the Latin kingdom languished, until in 1261 , less than fifty years after 
its coiiquest, it was recovered by the Greeks, under Michael Palseolo- 
gus, who became the emperor. 

About the time of the conquest of Ck>n8tantinople by the Latins, a 
conqueror appeared in the heart of Asia, who threatened to subvert 
all the nations of the east. 

Jenghis Khan was the son of a barbarian who reigned over a few 
1206. hordes of Tartars, numbering, in all, thirty or forty 

Jenghis Khan. thousand families. — The death of his father, while 
Jenghis was yet a child, induced the revolt of his 
subjects, and at the age of thirteen, the courageous Jenghis fought a 
battle with the rebels. He was compelled to flee, but youthful spirit 
and valour acquired him renown. By degrees he gained control, un- 
til he was formally proclaimed great Khan of the Moguls and Tar- 
tars. 

He led vast multitudes against the Chinese, passed the great wall. 
Conquests of Jen- ^"^ Stormed and destroyed a multitude of cities. 
ghis. His path, like that of other conquerors, was the 

track of desolation. His retreat was purchased by 
a tribute from the Chinese emperor. A second expedition drove the 
emperor of China to his southern provinces, while the northern were 
added to the empire of Jenghis. — His next expedition was towards 
the dominions of the Mahometan sultan. Seven hundred thousand 
Moguls and Tartars are said to have followed his standard, while 
their antagonists, the Mahometans, are numbered at four hundred 
thousand. City after city, from the Caspian to the Indus, was be- 
sieged and taken ; nations and kingdoms were depopulated, laid waste 
and destroyed. Five centuries were not sufficient to repair the rava- 
ges of four years. — While Jenghis himself engaged in this expedition, 
one of his generals had spread the terrour of his arms through the 
western provinces of Persia, extended his conquests to the banks of • 
the Volga, and made the circuit of the Caspian sea. 

The first four successors of Jenghis, nearly completed the reduc- 
1241 tionof all Asia, and conquered a considerable por- 

Conquests of Jen- ^^^ of Europe. His grandson, Kouli Khan, achiev- 
ghis's successors. ed the entire conquest of China, the northern provin- 
ces of which had submitted to Jenghis, and the dynas- 
ty of the ancient Chinese emperors was exterminated. Bengal and 
Thibet also yielded him tribute and obedience. The arms of the Mo- 
guls were, under another of the grandsons of Jenghis, again carried 
into Persia, the empire of the caliphs subverted, and the conquests 
of the Moguls extended to Aleppo and Damascus. The Mamelukes 
of Egypt opposed their progress, but the kingdoms of Anatolia and 
Armenia sunk under their arms. They conquered Russia, invaded 
Poland, and spread devastation through Hungary. Of one of the 
grandsons of Jenghis it is said, that in the space of less than six years, 
he extended his conquests over a line of ninety degrees of longitude. 
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ThesocoeMon of Jengfais, seated on the borders of China, gndu. 
Socoenora o£Ua- ally assumed the manners of the Chinese whom 
ghia. they governed. The whole of China sabmitted to 

the government of Kouli Khan, who, to gain their favour, goremed 
them according to their own laws and customs. The extensive con- 
quests of the Moguls were not conducted by the suoqessoni of Jenghis 
in person, but committed to their lieutenants. By degrees, these liea- 
tenants threw off their allegiance to the great Khan, and acquired the 
supreme controul in their respective provinces. After a time, also, 
they renounced idolatry and all connection with the Mogul idolaters 
of China, and embraced Mahometanism. Holagou Khan, a descend- 
ant of Jenghis, extirpated the banditti known by the name of the « So- 
1227. <5*®^y of Assassins." Under Holagou, the temporal 

Caliphate destroyed, power of the caliphs was destroyed. 



CHAPTER III. 

GERMANY. 
Section I. 



Henry VI., the son of Frederic Barbarossa, succeeded to the mipe- 
1190 ™^ crown of Germany, on the death of his father. 

Henry VI '^^® death of William, king of Sicily, about the 

same time, gave Henry a claim upon that crown, in 
right of his empress Constantia, the sister of the deceased king. His 
claim was disputed, and he marched into Italy to support it. 

The pope, who claimed Sicily as a fief of the holy see, regarded his 
pretensions unfavourably. Henry, however, made himself master of 
nearly all Campania, Calabria, and Apulia ; and at length achieved, 
in another expedition, the conquest of the kingdoms of Sicily and Na- 



His death, which occurred soon after, involved Germany in new 
troubles. His efforts to render the imperial dignity hereditary, had 
so far succeeded, as to procure a decree, by which his son, Frederic 
II., was made king of the Romans, and heir to the empire. Freder- 
ic being in his minority, his uncle, Philip, duke of 
1198. Suabia, was appointed regent ; but the empire was 

Frederic II. disturbed by factions. The reign of Frederic II., 
like that of Henry IV ., passed in continual contests with pope Inno- 
cent, who had urged his undertaking a crusade. Frederic promised, 
but continually delayed. The sultan of Egypt had reduced the Chris, 
tians of the east to the greatest distress, and their only hope was in 
the aid of their brethren of the west. To engage Frederic in their 
cause, Innocent gave him in marriage, Zolande, the daughter of John 
de Brienncy king of Jerusalem, with that kingdom as her dower. 
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1338. Still Frederic manifeeted a reluctance to depart, un« 

Frederic eaeonima. til the patience ofthe pope was exhausted, and he 
■**•****■ pronounced his excommunication. 

The emperor, now at open hostility, carried war 
WarwithUie pope. '^^ ^^V* compeUed the pope to flee from Rcxne, 
and ravaged his possessions. The old Actions of 
the Guelphs and Ghihellines reyived, and the desolating ravages of a 
civil war were felt throughout Italy. — Frederic at length proceeded 
to perform his vow, hut departed for the holy land without the sen- 
tence of ^EOdmmunication having heen revoked. His expedition was 
nK>Te successful than that of either of the preceding 
12^- monarchs, who had visited Palestine. The sultan 

ded. of Egypt ceded to Frederic, Jerusalem, with several 
other cities, and a truce of ten yenrs was concluded. — ^The reign of 
Frederic after his return from the east, was passed in the same unhap. 
py contest with the Roman pontiff, with which the earlier period had 
been marked. The pope instigated many of his subjects in Italy to 
revolt, and for several yeans, Germany and Italy were deluged with 
blood. A succession of popes pursued the same course, they declared 
Frederic excommunicated and dethroned, and a new emperor was 
elected. Still Frederic maintained his cause, until death relieved 
the popes from a fearless and formidable enemy. 

llie troubles ofthe empire, however, did not cease with the death 
of Frederic. The disorder and tumult increased, and a period of dis- 
traction and almost unexampled confusion prevailed. All classes 
1273. were in arms ; several emperors were elected, but 

Rodoiph* ^^^^ properly acknowledged, until Rodolph, of 

Hapsburgh, a prince of an ancient family, and con- 
siderable possessions in Switzerland, was raised to the throne. From 
him sprang the house of Austria. 

While Germany was in this state of disorder, Denmark, Holland, 

and Hungary, threw off their allegiance to the em- 

1241. pire. A confederaticm of several cities was formed 

HuMttic league, ^y^^^ ^^08 period, in the west of Germany. These 

cities were situated on, and near the Elbe. They were called the 

Hanse towns ; and the confederation, the Hanseatic league. 

The first efforts of Rodolph were to suppress the disorders of his 
subjects, and to restore tranquillity to his empire. His first military 
expedition was against Ottocarus, king of Bohemia, who had seized 
the duchy of Austria. The arms .of Rodolph were successful, and 
Ottocarus was defeated, and slain in battle. The duchy of Austria, 
the subject of contention, was givea to Albert, the eldest son of Ro- 
dolph« The reign of Rodolph was prosperous and popular, and the 
empire under him was raised from depresBdon to security. His ef- 
forts to procure the successi<xi of his son Albert, 
1291. ^ere unsuccessful ; and after his death, the electors 

AdoipbiHorNaMaii. ^hose Adolphus of Nassau. The unpopularity of 
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this prince, which Albert increaaed by representing 
1298. his actious in the worst light, ended in lus depon- 

Albert tion, and the elevation of Albert to the imperial dig. 

nity. 



Section IL 

At this period, the Swiss cantons of Uri, Schwitz and Underwald, 
revolted. These cantons, although free and inde- 
1308. pendent in their internaJ government, acknowledged 

Revolt of Swiss can. ^^le supremacy of the empire; and under the ad- 
™' ministration of Rodolph, had been treated with greai 

lenity. Albert, indignant at the spirit of freedom which they hadoc 
casionally expressed, sent governors, with orders to tame these moun- 
taineerss and bring them to a spirit of subjection. Gesler, one of 
these governors, had erected in the market pJace, a pole, on which he 
placed his hat, commanding the passers by to pay it obeisance. 
William Tell, a patriot, whose bosom burned with a desire of re- 
dressing his country's wrongs, refused to yield the 
waiiam TeiL homage. His sentence of death was changed by 
the governor, into a command to shoot an apple from the head of his 
son. Tell, who was a skilful marksman, hit the apple ; but the gov- 
ernor discovering another arrow in his possession, enquired for what 
purpose he had it. The intrepid Tell replied, « Jt was designed for 
thee, if I had killed my son." Tell was immediately sentenced toim- 
prisonment for life. But the patriot knew that vengeance was brew- 
ing for the tyrants, and deliverance for his country. 

Milchtat, Staffacher, and Switz, three patriot leaders, had in secret 
matured their plans, and no sooner was the abominable act of tyranny 
perpetrated against their respected fellow citizen, 
^^^tierilnd '"" ^^^ *^®y '^^^^ ^® standard of revolt, and the 
wi zcr n . ^hole country rose in arms. The Austrian gov- 
ernors, surprised, and unable to resist, were made prisoners, and con- 
ducted to the frontiers, where they were compelled to swear never 
again to serve against the Swiss, and then liberated. — The forbear- 
ance of the Swiss under their repeated wrongs is wonderful, and forntf 
one of the most beautiful examples of a love of liberty, united with 
humanity, to be found in the history of the world. 

The deliverance of these three cantons, thus effected without the 

shedding of one drop of human blood, was shortly 

^twI^hS.**^ followed by that of others, who joined in a confede- 

racy, and formed the republic of Switzerland. 
The death of Albert prevented the execution of the measures he was 
meditating, for reducing the Swiss to submission, and for several 
months there was an interregnum in the government. 

At length Henry, count of Luxembourg, the seventh of that name 

who had swayed the German sceptre, was elevated 

Henry vii. ^ jjj^ throne. His short reign of four years, is hut 

a repetition of that of many of his predecessors— contests with the 
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popes, wars in Italy, and intrigues at home. During his wars in Italy, 
he died suddenly, at Benevento. After an interregnum of fourteen 
months, two emperors were elected in Grermany, who, by their con- 
flicting claims, involved the empire in civil war, and again drenched 
1322. '* ^ blood. The contest ended in the elevation of 

Louis of Bavaria. Louis of Bavaria to the imperial throne. — Louis, 
like his predecessors, found himself involved in war 
with the pope. When the emperor carried the war into Italy, the 
pope, John XXII. , who resided at Avignon, excited the German prin- 
ces to revolt. On the return of the emperor to quell the domestic dis- 
turbances, the pope recovered his power at Rome, and the friends of 
the emperor were expelled from the city. Finding all rec(»iciliation 
with the Roman see impossible, Louis summoned a diet, which de- 
creed that the pope had no superiority over the Grerman emperor ; 
nor was his approval essential in the imperial elections, the power of 
electing the emperor being vested in the college of electors alone. 

For a while the empire remained at peace, but the constant in- 
trigues of the pontiffs again produced open hostility to Louis ; and 
Charles ofLuxem- Clement VI., who had succeeded to the papal chair, 
boarg. procured the election of Charles of Luxembourg, 

son and heir of the king of Bohemia. The death of Louis, which oc- 
curred not long after the election of Charles, prepared the way for the 
establishment of the latter upon the imperial throne. Charles IV. 
was a mere tool for the reigning popes. — It was 
1355. however during this reign, that the constitution call- 

Goiden B«H. ^^ ^^^ q^j^j^^ g^U ^^3 established. By this, the 
number and duties of the electors, which custom rather than law had 
heretofore regulated, were settled. This famous instrument shows 
the style and spirit of the times. It begins with an apostrophe to Sa- 
tan, Anger,^ Pride, and Luxury ; and it sets forth the necessity that 
the number of electors should be seven, in order to oppose the seven 
mortal sins. 

On the death of Charles, his son, Winceslaus, succeeded to the im- 
perial throne, as well as to the crown of Bohemia. 
1378. The levity and profligacy of this prince disqualified 

Winceslaus. Yam for the care of his empire, and under his admin- 
istration, its affairs, both in Germany and Italy, went to ruin. The 
electors of the empire held a diet, and deposed him. Winceslaus 
took their treatment however in good part, and returned to his hered- 
itary dominions in Germany, only desiring the cities to send him as 
a parting present, some butts of their best wine. The electors chose 
Frederic, duke of Brunswick, who was shortly after murdered ; and 
subsequently, Rupert, count palatine of the Rhine, to fill the vacant 
throne. 
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SxcTioN UL 

At this period may be dated the commenceBienl in Germany, of 
that schism in the church, called ** the Reformation^'' 
1393. which John HusSy of Prague, a foUower of the opin- 

The Reformation. ^^^^ ^^^^^ Wickliffe had taught in EngWd, began 
to teach in Bohemia. The emperor Rupert sought to heal the dis- 
sensions which arose in the church, but died without efiecting his Qb« 
ject. 

Rupert was succeeded in the imperial government by Sigismund, 

king of Hungary, brother to the deposed Winces 

Sigismund. i^ug rjy^^ disorders of the church claimed his first 

1415. attention. A general council was, with the appro. 

Coancil of Con. bation of the pope, convened at Constance, at which 

. ®**°^ was an unusual display of magnificence. Hasswas 

cited to appear, charged with heresy, condemned, 

John Has8 burnt ^^^^ ^j^j^ ^ j^^^^q ^f p^^p^y placed upon his head, on 

which were painted three devils, he was committed to the flames, and 
died maintaining his faith. 

The same opinions were professed, and taught, by the learned Je- . 

rome of Prague, the companion of Huss, and be 

^^^^' suffered the same fate. — But these executions served 

^^'"''* burn^^^'^ to increase the numbers of the Hussites, and in Bohe- 

mia they maintained a long w€u* with the imperial 

power. A pacification was at length eflfected, and to the Hussites 

were granted the privileges which they claimed. 

Albert, duke of Austria, son inlaw of Sigismund, succeeded him in 
the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, and was 
1438. subsequently raised to the imperial throne. The 

^^^^^'iB^^ ^^ ®^^^* reign of Albert was occupied in preparations 
gisraun . ^^^ carrying on a war with the Turks in Bulgaria ; 

but his sudden and early death, prevented the execution of his plan. 
He was succeeded on the thrones of Hungary and Bohemia, by his 
son Ladislaus, then a minor, and the empire was 
1440. conferred on his cousin, Frederic of Austria. This 

Ladislaus. prince wandered, like his predecessors, afler the 

phantom of power which their Italian titles conferred, and was crown- 
ed at Rome. — ^Ladislaus, king of Hungary, died young, and that king, 
dom was the subject of c<Mitest between many claimants; among 
these, Frederic appeared, and Germany became for many years the 
theatre of civil war. 

Europe was now alarmed at the progress of the Turks, who at this 

period made themselves masters of Constantinople.— - 

1453. But although assemblies were summoned for the 

Turks masters of purpose of arming Christendom against them, noth. 

Constantinople. .^^ effectual was donc. The attempts of the Turks 

upon Hungary were resistedi and the country long defended by the 

skill of John Hunniades, who compelled the invaders to raise the 
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_ of Belgrade, which thePy had invested. But the death of the 

Hungarian general, which occurred shoftly after, prevented any far- 

thef successes to the Christian arms. After a long reign, unmarked 

- .Q« by aay important event, Frederic III. was succeed. 

1493, g5 by his son, Maximilian, arch duke of Austria, 

Maximilian. ^j^^ ^^ ^ marriage with the heiress of Burgundy 

and Flanders, had obtained possession of those extensive domains. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FRANCS. 
Section I. 



The plea of Philip Augustus for forsaking the crusade, was ill 
health ; but if we are to judge by his subsequent 
1191. conduct, the true cause was, the facilities which 

PhiUp Augustus. presented themselves at that moment in Europe, for 
aggrandising his kingdom, joined with the differences which had aris- 
en between him and the English king. The obligations under which 
he had placed himself by an oath, not to encroach upon the domin- 
ions of Richard, were annulled by a dispensaticm from the pope ; and 
the unprincipled Philip held himself free to follow his ambitious in- 
clinations. He had excited John of England, to rebel against his 
brother, and their projects were matured during the captivity of Ricb» 
ard in Germany. When the English king, whom, by arts and bri- 
bery, the emissaries of Philip had thought to keep imprisoned, was un- 
expectedly set free, Philip wrote to John, ^ Beware ; the devil is un- 
chained." On Richaid's return to his dominions, a war ensued be* • 
tween the rivals, but it was characterized by no r^siarkable event,, 
and waged witii little vigour. 

On the accession of John to the crown of England, Philip, availing 
himself of the deserved unpopularity of that monarch, summoned him 
as his vassal of Normandy, to appear before him, and answer for the 
murder of his nephew Arthur. John neglecting to appear,^ his conti- 
nental dominions were declared forfeit, and annexed to the French 
crown. 

Philip, though little bound by moral obligation, was a sagacious and 
politic monarch. He aimed, throughout his reign, to bring his vassals 
into subordination, to extend the prerogative of the crown, and to en- 
large his kingdom. 

The pope, in a quarrel with John of England, offered Philip that 
crown ; and the French monarch made extensive preparations for a 
war in vindication of the claim thus obtained. Meanwhile the pope 
concluded a peace with England, and revoked the gift. 
18 
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Philip was succeeded by his son, Louis VIII., whose short reign v 

memorable for nothing save a cruel war undertaken 

1223. against the Albigenses, a religious order in the 

Itfois VIIL aouth of France, whom the pope denounced as here- 

^ Ai?*"* **** ^^^^* Their pure and harmless lives afibrded them 

igensM. ^^ protection ; the same misguided zeal which had 

hurried on multitudes to the contests with the Saracens of Asia, now 

wasted itself in persecuting this unhappy sect. 

Louis VIIL, called Saint Louis, was succeeded by his son, Louis 
IX., during whose minority, his mother, Blanche of 
1226. Castile, held the reigns of government with a vigor- 

Lo«5«tt. oushand. 

Louis undertook a crusade for the benefit of the distressed Chris- 
tians in the east. Ha first directed his arms 
Croiade of l4mM. against Egypt, as being the key to the holy land; 
but his army was reduced by pestilence, defeated by the Moslems, and 
himself made prisoner. — He was released, in exchange for the city of 
Damietta, of which his army had obtained possession. — After passing 
four years in the holy land, he returned to his kingdom. 

But his rage of crusading was not extinguished. He invaded the 

kingdom of Tunis, in order to convert the monarch 

Louis in^Tu- ^d his people; but himself and his army fell a 

prey to an epidemic disease which ravaged the 

country. 

Louis was succeeded by his son, Philip, sumamed " the Hardy.''— 

It was during the reign of this prince, that fliefe- 

1253. mous massacre of the French took place in the island 

PhUip the Hardj. ^f Sicily, mentioned in history, as the " Sicilian ves- 

F^lThToSiX Pe«-" ,Chari^« of Anjou, the sovereign ofSicfly, 

was a French pnnce, and uncle to Philip, n^ >"* 

bition and talents had made him feared and hated by the clergy^ es* 

pecially by the pope ; and the seeds of revolt were sown deep in the 

minds of die SiciUans. At Palermo^ as a bride with her traia were 

passing the streets, they were treated rudely by a Frenchman. A 

Sicilian immediately stabbed him to the heart. Instantly the cry was 

heard in every direction, « Kill the French, kill the French ;" and a 

scene of horrible carnage ensued. Men, women and children, were 

massacred, and every thing belonging to the French was exterminated 

from the island. 

Charles, who had escaped from Sicily, appealing to his nephew, 
Philip, for aid, engaged him in his cause. Peter, king of Arragon, had 
claims upon Naples and Sicily, and these were now acknowledged by 
the inhabitants. Philip, in order to establish the claims of Charles, 
invaded Spain ; but he sufiered much in the attempt, without accom- 
plishing his purpose. 

Philip in. was succeeded by his son Philip, sumamed "we 

Fair ;" whose reign is marked by contests with 

• 1388. the haughty pope Bonifitce VIII. Philip, whose 

PhUip IV., or the finances were low, exacted money from the priestfl, 

^' notwithstanding Boniface had prohibited the clergy 
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#f aoy kingdom whatever, from granting money to princes with* 
out his special permission. Boniface sent as a legate, to threaten 
the king of France, one of his own rebel subjects, who was immedi- 
ately seized and imprisoned by his sovereign. Boniface, enraged, is* 
sued a proclamation declaring that the « Vicar of Christ was vested 
_ , , with full authority over all the kings and princes of 

i^ed to Romr* ^^? ^""^^ 5" and ordered the French clergy forth* 
with to repair to Rome. A French priest carried 
this proclamation to the king. Philip threw it into the fire, assembled 
the representatives of the states of his kingdom, and laid the case be- 
lore them. They acknowledged Philip's independent authority, and 
disavowed the pope's claim. — It was on this occa- 
Mmbi "^PrllL^ ^^^"' ^^^^ *^® representatives of cities were first reg* 
y ranee, yij^pjy summoned to the national assembly. 
Boniface, it is said, died in consequence of his mortification at the 
indignities offered him by the partisans of Philip in Italy. His su<v 
cesser, the mild Benedict VI., revoked the sentence of excommunica- 
tion which Boniface had pronounced against Philip. Clement V., at 
the death of Benedict, succeeded to the papal chair. 
''''^e^^pr' "^^ ^® ^^ * Frenchman, and changed the seat of the 
' pontificate from Rome, to Poictiers in France. 

Philip IV., although revengeful in his disposition, was a wise and 
able king. He greatly improved the civil policy of France, both in 
the legislative, and judicial departments. 

His son and successor, Louis X., was a mean and avaricious king* 
1314. ^^ executed his prime minister, Marigny, on the 

LoumX. pretence of his dealing in magic ; but in reality in 

order to confiscate his great possessions. — The death 
of Louis without male heirs, gave rise to a contest respecting the right 
of female succession. The decision was un&vourable to the daugh- 
ter of the king. It was urged that by an ancient 
Salic law. j^^^^ Called the Salic law, no female could inherit 

the crown of France. The Salic law was confirmed. The crown 
of France passed first to Philip the Long, then to Charles the Fair, 
both brothers of the late monarch. The short- 
1 328. reigns of these princes, who died without heirs, were 

Philip of Vaioig. followed by the elevation of PhiUp of Valois, cousin 
Capedan dynasty ^^ *^^ ^**® kings ; and thus the crown of Franc© 
enda. passed from the Capetians, to the house of Valois. 

Section II. 

Edward III., of England, put in a claim to the sovereignty of 

France in right of his mother Isabella, sister of the 

1336. last king ; his claim was disallowed by the French, 

War with England, ^j^^ unanimously placed Philip on the throne;* 

* Edwiird*« claim was in every respect unjQst, for if what he maintained wer» true, 
ihat though by the Salic law finales coald not reign in France, vet, their male de- 
acendanta might, there was in thla case, a nearer heir to the rrench throne than 
Edward. 
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yet it gave rise to the destructive war which now commenced, and 
which continued with only one interval of peace, and an occasional 
truce, for a century ; ^beipg^the most memorable war which had been 
waged in Europe, since the destruction of the Roman empire. Ed. 
ward, doubtless trusting more in'the strength of his arms, than in the 
justice -of his cause, having obtained the alliance of the Flemings, 
assumed the title of king of Prance, invaded that 
1S46, kingdom, fought the famous battle of Cressy,* and 

Battle orOre«y. defeated the army of Philip with great slaughter. 
Siege of Caiwi. H® t**6n besieged vod took Calais, when a truce 
was concluded between the two nations. On ta- 
king the city, which had resisted his arms for nearly twelve months, 
Edward threatened to put the inhabitants to the sword, unless they 
would deliver up to death six of their noblest citizens. Six noble 
hurghers, self devoted, came forth to his camp with halters on their 
necks« Edward commanded their execution ; bot at the moment, his 
queen Philippa arrived, threw herself up<Mi her knees, and implored 
her husband to save them. She prevailed, and the gallant burghers 
exclaimed, •* Edward conquerar our cities^ but PhiKppa our hearts.' 
ThedeathofPhilip occurred before the time of the truce had ex- 
pired, and the sovereign authority descended to his 
1350. son John, a prince ill qualified to direct the govem- 

***"• ment of a nation threatened by such formidable foes. 

On the expiration of the truce, Edward again renewed the war. 
His valiant son, the prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, i**o 
had, when very young, distiuguished himself at Cressy; entered 
France at the head of an army, and near Poictiers 
135P. encountered the forces of John, which were far sa. 

BatUe of Poictien. pgrioT in numbers. Victory declared for the Eng. 
lish, the French were routed, and their king made 
Johauken prisoner, prisoner. Thecaptive monarch received from the 
Black Prince, the most respectful courtesy. He was carried into Eng- 
land ; and during his absence, the government of the kingdom was 
committed to the dauphin, afterwards Charles V. 

A truce with England for two yean^ relieved France from forei^ 
enemies ; but it was torn with domestic dissensions, which the weak 
administration of the young dauphin was unable to check. The na- 
tional assembly was convened* but instead of assisting the king's gov- 
ernment, they availed themselves of the present disturbances to ex- 

* In this battle the fingluh for the fiftt time wed artillery. The great iiiiprov8ineo| 
in the art of war, made by introducing fire arms, aeemed at the time a baibaioat i||^ 
BOTation, and it waa not until considerably later, that smaH arms were in use. y^ 
hundred years after, the chivalrous Bayard refused to uae them, maintaining tn»» 
was a cowardly method of attacking an adversary. But experience has shown tw 
the invention of fire arms has been one-of the greatest means of civilizing the worUj 




enersies afibrded no claim. It has been found, that whatever increases t)xe c 
and hazards of those who fight, naturally diminishes the number of warst and I 
people more inclined to settle their difierences peaceably. 
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tend their own prerogatives, and limit those of the 
^'dtierrev^*' crown,— Paris revolted ; the example was followed 
by many other cities, and anarchy pervaded the na- 
tion. The peasants rode against the nobility, burnt their castles, and 
murdered their families without mercy. The horrour and desolation 
which spread through the land, and the want of any authority to check 
disorders, brought the capital to submit to the dauphin. Charles 
now proceeded with vigour to restore order in the state. 

Meanwhile the truce expired, and the English prepared £>r another 

invasion. A peace was, however, soon concluded, by 

PeacewiihEngiand. ^jjj^^j^ ^^^ ransom of John was effected, and several 

provinces of France, over which the French king renounced all claim 

to homage, were ceded to England. 

John did not long survive the peace, and the dauphin, Charles V., 

from the character of his reign, surnamed the wise, 

1364. ascended the throne. The first measures of the 

Charles V. ^^^ monarch were directed to the removal of the 

internal disorders which had so nearly destroyed the nation. The 

king of Navarre had been active in fomenting these disturbances. 

Against him, therefore, the arms of Charles were now turned. He 

was defeated, and reduced to submission. When Charles had restor* 

Chailes renews the ®^ *^® tranquillity of his own kingdom, he renewed 

war with Bngiand! the War with England, whose continental affairs, in 

consequence of the advanced age of Edward III., 

and feeble health of the Black Prince, were now less prosperous. 

During the remaining years of his reign, Charles recovered all the 

conquests of the English except Calais, and conquered from them, a 

part of Guienne. 

His son, Charles VI., a minor, succeeded his father. The ani^ 

mosities of the ambitious regents, the dukes of An- 

1880. JQu^ Berri, and Burgundy, uncles lo the young king, 

Charles VI. j^^p^ ^j^^ nation in a continual state of distraction, 

Charles became insane, and never fully recovered 

Becomes insane. , . rm. i au -. i. 

his reason. The people were more than ever bur- 
dened with taxes, and the revenues of the kingdom were lavished up. 
on the regal household, or plundered by the officers of government ; 
who, in the mean time, preserved the most inveterate hostility towards 
each other. From this hatred proceeded horrible 
CivUwar. assassinations, and at length a cruel war. The 

hostile parties, called from their leaders, Armagnacs, and Burgundi- 
ans, each struggled to obtain the person of the king, and as they ob- 
tained it, alternately seized the reigns of government. The dregs of 
the populace of Paris espoused, wiUi the most ferocious zeal, the par- 
ties of the rivals, and (inchecked by any authority, committed the 
most horrid crimes. 
While the nation was thus distracted, the English war was renew- 
18* 
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ed. Henry V., uow on Ihe throne of England, land- 

1414- ed at thd mouth of the Seine, and took Harfleur. On 

^" ^y^^^ ^^^ invasion of a foreig^ enemy, the French, for the 

H t k H - rooment, suspended their quarrels, and rallied in de- 

*°'^flear^ ^ fence of the kingdom. A French army of fifty 

. thousand men, under the constable D' Albert, posted 

o .*i r A ' « w themselves near the village of Agincourt, to inter- 
Battle of Agmcourt. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^ ^^^.^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

ensued, in which Henry, with an army of only eleven thousand, was 
completely victorious. In this battle, the national character of the 
Frqnch was ill sustained ; a general panic seemed to seize the troops, 
while the vanquished far outnumbered the victors. 
. In the mean time, the hostilities of the Burgundian and Armagnac 
factions were renewed, with more violence than ev- 
Civii war inPrance ^r, and the massacre of the Armagnacs, and the bar- 
tenewed. barous assassination of the count, their leader, took 

place at Paris. — ^Henry of England, having made himself master of Nor- 
mandy, was preparing to advance to that city. The young dauphin, 
who was now at the head of the Armagnac, or Orleans party, aflfected 
to seek a reccnciliation with the Burgundians. A meeting, between 
him and the duke, surnamed John the Fearless, was appointed on the 
bridge of Mont«reau. The duke of Burgundy was murdered by one 
of the Armagnacs at the nooment of kneeling before the dauphin, and 
prol^ably with the approbation ofthe prince. The Burgundians, who 
had the control of Paris, now resolved to unite themselves with the 
king of England ; and Philip, the young duke, hastened to offer to 
Henty the crown of France. A tre§ity was conclu- 
1420. 4ed between them at Troyes, by which Heary es- 

TwatyofTroycs. poused the princess Catharine, daughter of Charles 
VI., and was declared heir to the French monarchy. 

Section III. 

On the death of Charles VI., (preceded, a few months, hy that of 
the king of England,) the dauphin assumed the 
Charted VII. government, under the title of Charles VIL, and ap- 
peared again in the field. He was crowned by his partisans at Pcac- 
tiers '; Rheims, the usual place^ beiag in the hands of his eneaaes* 
Tlie'Tiorthern parts of the nation adhered to Hepry VI., the infant son 
of Heniy V., whose bkth was celebrated with as great rejoicings ^ 
. Paris As ^t London; and who was proclaimed 
Jdl^'oTKt^^ce'wd ^^^S ^^ France- and England. The regency oi 
°^ f^pgiand! *" France Was committed, on the part ot the Engli«J*> to 

the duke of Bedford, uncle ofthe young Henry. 
While the English interest in France was supported by the dukei 
of Butgundy and Brittany, the nation, after the deathiof their moo- 
arch, evinced synaptoms of returning affeclion for the amiable Charles, 
his son. Yet, th^^h the iu»lib«r of his adherents incresased, and he 
.rec^ved auxiliary troops from Scotland, Us treasury was at a lo^ 
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eblS and his- prospects gloomy. The duke of Bed- 
1424. ford had obtained a victory over the united French 

Brtde of VerneuU. ^^^ q^^ ^^ Vemeuil, which had nearly proved ia- 
tal to Charles. Bedford had then besieged Orleans, aod the king, 
hopeless of relieving the city, ffaa about to retire, when his sinking 
and aknost ruined fortunes were retrieved by means of the most singa* 
lar kind. While the English were yet pressing the 
Siege of Orieana. gj^g^ ^f Orleans, (now considered as a place of 
greater consequence to either party than any other in Prance,) a 
young female presented herself before the king, and declared herself 
commissioned by Grod to deliver the city of Orleans, and conduct him 
to Rheims, there to be crowned and anointed. Her own solemn per- 
suasion of the reality of her mission, which was, she said, communi- 
cated in visions, together with the intrepidity of her manner, nmde an 
impression of awe, even on the minds of the gay courtiers. The poli- 
ticians saw that whether true or false, important use 
Joan of Arc jj^jgj^^ ^ie made of the heroic Joan of Arc. Yet to 
increase the effect they meant to produce, they pretended to doubt ; 
and cdled a council of the clergy, who pronounced her revelations 
genuine. Clad in steel armour* from head to foot, and mounted on 
a noble horse, the maid of Orleans rode forth, bearing her consecra- 
ted banner, to take the command of the army. Assured as by a voice 
from God, the joyful troops followed her into the city. The English 
affected to laugh, but they were stricken at he^rt with the fear that 
haply they were fighting against God. The heroine led the French 
to repeated attacks, and by continued victories, compelled the En^ish 
to retire from the city. 

She then demanded of the king that he should depart ^or Rheims, 
to be crowned. It seemed a mad undertaking, for the country was in 
the hands of the English. Yet, Charl^ obeyed, the mandate. The 
English, although the duke of Bedford was indefatigable, could scarce- 
ly be prevailed on to offer the little army any annoyaiiee. The cities 
as they passed, opened their gates ; Rheims sent 
1428. its keys, and Charles entered, was crowned* and 

^^''''^ RteimT^ *' anointed with the holy oil, kept since the time of 
*" ■ Clovis. Here the maid declared her mission closed ; 

but the French plead for her «tay, {ind she unwisely remained in the 
- camp. • At the siege of Compegne, she was taken dative in making 
a sally,jtried by an English ecclesiastical court for 
Joan of Arc burnt ^^^ ^^^^^ ^f gorcerf, and h^mt alive. Her influ- 
ence was however still felt. Heaven had interposed in t)ehalf of the 
French, and resitored their lawful sovereign ; and the riaiion afler 
such fiVine interpoation, was not slow in returning to its duty. 

The party of the English rapidly declined ; the death of the duke. 

of Bedford gave the finishing blow to their noisfor- 

1435. tunes, and enabled Charles to obtain entire posses- 

^"^^^onlS^h^r^ sion of his kmgdom The reinaining years of his 

Pran!ee. " reign Were devoted to measittes cdculated to re- 
alore the wasted energies of the k|&gddlm j and were 
♦ > ' t- 

* The identical iteel armour which she worn, k in the ** Md&ee d' Artillerie" at Vtmrn. 
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•QOceaBfol in raising it firom its long depresaon to a high state of pios- 
pmty and happiness. A standing anny was supported by a tax 
upon the people. This, by rendering it unnecessa- 
^^«*y/*^^°*^ ry to call upon the forces hei^ofore furnished by 
^^^*^™' the vassals of the crown, prevoated the oontiDuanoe 

of that relation which had existed between the nobles and their le- 
tainersy when called into the field ; and fiicilitated the decay of tbe 
feudal policy, now found, in the progress of society, to be destructi?e 
in its consequences, both to the government and the people. 

Louis XI., the son and successor of Charles, gave early indicatioos 
of that intriguing policy, which characterized his 
1461. reign. He collected aroimd him as ministers to ex- 

LouU XL g^ju^e hjg plans^ the most degraded of his subjects. 

His attempts to humble his vassals, and extend the prerogatives of the 
crown, caused a war, known by the name of the war of "Public 
Weal ;" which ended in a treaty &vourable to his subjects, but which 
Louis soon infringed. He was long engaged in hostilities wi^ 
Charles, sumamed "the Bold," duke of Burgundy. None of his 
wars, however, were of much moment, as he was always eager to ne- 
gotiate ; and if he did not overreach his enemy in the treaty, he scru- 
pled not, on the first occasion, to break it. The war with the duke of 
Burgundy continued during the life of the latter. On his death, Lou- 
is seized part of the dominions of Mary, the daughter and sole heir- 
ess of the duke, and continued the war with her. At length he ob- 
tained by treaty a part of those extensive dominions. 

Multitudes of the subjects of Louis were sacrificed to his cruelty 

and treachery. — ^During his reign, four thousand 

Louis', vueiiy. ^^ estimated to have perished by torture, without 

any kind of trial. Yet he was himself perpetually tormented by the 

fear of death, and that punishment thereafter which he well knew 

that he had merited. . 

Louis XL was succeeded by his son, Charles VIII., who soon after 

married Anne, the duchess of Brittany, by which 

1483. that province, the last of the great feudatories ol 

Charles viii. France, was annexed to the crown. 



CHAPTER V, 



ENGLAND. 

Section L 

Richard, on the conclusion of the truce with Saladin, hastened bis 
return to his own kingdom, where the intrigues of 
irl a\ ^ brother John, and Philip Augustus, renderea 

Ricbard I. ^ presence necessary. 
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But on the arrival of the English monarch in Grermany, where, 
from the enmity of its princes, he was compelled to travel in disguise,' 
he was discovered and made prisoner by the duke of Austria. After 
a long imprisonment, he was liberated, on condition of paying a f&a- 
som equal to 300,000 pounds sterling, to the emperor. 

His return to England was welcomed with joyful acclamations 
by his subjects. His brother John had cause to dread his approach, 
but Richard, naturally kind hearted, was willing to overlook his mis- 
deeds. ** I freely forgive him," said he, ** and I hope I may forget 
his wrongs, as soon as he will my pardon." 

Richard was a valorous knight, a jovial companion, but fierce and 
rash in conduct ; he was a bad king, and his reign was unfortunate 
for his country. His delight was in hard blows, and he received his 
death woimd in storming the castle of a rebellious subject. 

On his death, there were two claimants of the English throne ; 
John, who took immediate possession, and Arthur 
1199. of Brittany, his nephew, son of GreofTrey Plantaga- 

John. jjg^ ^|jg gl^gy brother of Richard and John. John 

defeated the forces of Arthur, took the young prince, and killed him 
with his own hand. The king of France summoned John, (who 
was his vassal on account of the dominions he held in France,) to 
answer fi>r the murder of Arthur, who was also a vassal of the 
French king ; and a court of peers was summoned upon the occa- 
sion. John did not appear ; the court gave sentence against hini, and 
declared his domains forfeited to the French crown; and Philip 
Augustus took possession of Normandy, Mame and Anjou, which 
were ever ailer alienated from England. 

The unnatural murder of his nephew Arthur, and the continued 
violence and oppressions of which John was guilty, had rendered his 
character and person odious to his English subjects; while his 
weakness enabled the people to put forth their claims to those rights 
of which they had long been deprived. A confederacy including 
nearly all the nobility of England, demanded the restoration of their 
ancient laws, and the redress of grievances. To enforce their 
demands, they made vigorous preparations for war. John found 
hinoself compelled to treat wiUi his subjects, and subscribed the 
charter called the << Magna Charta." Twenty. 
1215. five of the barons were named as guardians of the 

Magna Charta. liberties of the kingdom, to whom was committed 
the charge of seeing the provisions of the charter executed. 

John, however, did not design to adhere to his engagements, but 
to gain time for obtaining foreign aid. — He employed in his service 
mercenary troops from the continent, who, when the armies of the 
barons were dispersed, entered England and burned and ravaged the 
country without mercy. The pope took the part of his obedient 
vassal against his rebellious subjects, declared the engagements of 
John void, and excommunicated the barons. In their distressed 
state, the barons also resorted to foreign aid, and offered the crown 
to Louis, son of Philip Augustus, who entered England with an army* 

The death of John, which occurred at this juncture, relieved the 
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barons froai their pressing danger* and drew them by the fear of 
foreign domination from the interest of Louis. Happily for Eng- 
land, (Henry III, the son of John, teing a minor,) 
'eiJriSfpiLtfroke. *^® administration was in the hands of the earl of 
Pembroke, a wise and upright statesman. Louis, 
having been defeated in a naval battle, fought in the precincts of 
Dover, entered into a treaty with the regent, renounced his claim to 
the English throne, and procured indemnity for all his adherents. 

These troubles were hardly appeased by the wise measures of the 
earl of Pembroke, when death deprived the young monarch of his 
oounsels. 

The marriage of Henry with Eleanor, the daughter of the count 

of Provence^ introduced into England many for- 

1236. eigners, upon whom the young king lavished 

Henry III. ■ favours, and whose haughty demeanour incurred the 

dislike of the English nobles. Henry's applica* 

• tion for money to enable him to accomplish an in- 

"*"' Cl^°^ ^ ^"^^^ ^^ France, was met by the barons with a 

demand for the confirmation of the charter, which 

was granted. — The invasion was fruitless ; meanwhile the spirit of 

diafiection spread through the kingdom. The great charter was 

again renewed by Henry with the most imposing ceremonies, but he 

Parliament at afterwards disregarding it, a parliament was sum- 

Oxford. moned at Oxfoi^, which confirmed and extended 

1262. ^® rights of the people. At the head of the party 

War against the opposed to the king was Simon de Montfort, earl of 

king, headed by the Leicester, who by his talents and address bad 

earl of LeiceMer. insinuated himself into the confidence of the people. 

A civil war ensued. Leicester obtained possession of the person of 

the king ; and for two years exercised the regal power in his name. 

Edward, the eldest son of Henry, who had at first joined the party 

against his father, now took the direction of the royalists, and by the 

energy of his measures, obtained a victory over the forces of Leicee- 

ter at Evesham, where that celebrated earl was slain. 

Henry acted in many insttmoes like a good man, though he was a 
weak prince, and unsuited to the troublesome times 
Character of Henry. ^ ^^^y^ ^^ jj^^^ Although his reign is not con. 
sidered a glorious one, yet his kingdom, less oppressed by exactions 
than in the times of warlike sovereigns, increased in wealth, and ex- 
People first repre- ^^^^^ ^^ Commerce; the rights of the common 
aentedinPariia- people became more respected, and for the first 
ment. time they were represented in parliament. After 

a reign of fifty-six years, Henry left the crown to his son Edward. 
The character of Edward was in many respects the reverse of 
that of his father. Few sovereigns have swayed a 
1274. sceptre with a more vigorous hand, or moved ibr- 

Edwardl. ^j^pj ^j|j ^^^^ bodily and mental strength.— b 

the period which intervened between the battle of Evesham and to 
father's death, he went, at the sunmions of the pope, accompanied 
by his queen, Eleanor of Spain, and a few military followers ; not so 
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much to aid the cause of the Christians, as to hehold their defeat in 
the holy land. Yet he found various occasions for the display of 
bravery and sagacity. He came near falling the victim of aa as- 
sassin. An infidel stabbed him in his tent, with a poisoned weapon. 
The affectionate Eleanor sucked out the poison, nuraed and tended 
him, and he slowly recovered from its effects. 

On his return to England, he regulated the affairs of his kingdom ; 
and his aspiring mind conceived the design of uniting in his own per- 
son the dominion of the whole island. 

The Welsh, under their king Lewellyn, struggled bravely to retain 
their independence, but were conquered. Lewel* 

1282. lyn was slain in battle. His brother, prince David, 
Wair'^'''" ^^<> ^^d formerly received great favours from Ed! 

ward, was made prisoner by the English, tried as 
a traitor, and executed with a barbarity not unfrequent in that cruel 
age. 

Meanwhile, events transpired in Scotland which gapve to Edward 
the desired opportunity to interfere in the affairs of that kingdom. 
Alexander III. died, leaving no other descendant than a grand, 
daughter, Margaret, then about three years of age ; the offspring of 
Eric king of Norway, and Margaret, daughter of Alexander. She 
was affianced to Edward,* the young prince of Wales, son of the 
king of England ; under whose protection she was immediately to be 
placed. The delicate little " maid of Norway " withered like a 
transplanted flower, and died at the Orkney islands, on her passage 
to England. 

Thirteen claimants to the Scottish crown appeared, but all were 
soon dismissed, except John Baliol and Robert 

1283. Bruce. — They were both descendants of the earl 
^R^BvZ^ of Huntingdon, third son of David, first kii^ of 

Scotland. — Baliol's claims would at this day have 
been acknowledged without controversy, as he was descended from 
the eldest daughter of the earl of Huntingdon, being her grandson ; 
but he was one remove farther from the blood of the Scottish king 
than Bruce, who was the son of the second daughter of the earl. 
Henry IL had compelled William, king of Scotland, whom he had 

taken prisoner, to do homage for his kingdom. 

rfwnyonheWn Richard I. renounced this claim. Edward renew. 

^"^f England. *°^ ^ J^J °or dared Alexander refuse compliance.f — 

In virtue of being lord paramount, Edward, on the 
death of Margaret, summoned the Scottish nobility and clergy to 

* This prince was born in the castle of Caernarvon in the northwestern part of Wales, 
soon after the conquest of that country. The iVelsh claimed him as their countryman, 
and the politic father gave him the title of prince of Wales, a title since borne by the eldest 
sons of the kings of England. 

t On his knees, in presence of the Englisb pielatee and baions, he said, ** I Alex- 
ander, king of Scotland, become the liege man of the lord Edward, king of Engluid, 
against all men." This may serve as a specimen of what is meant by the phrase 
** doin^ homage," so freouently occurring in the history of the feudal times. Several 
conditions, such as supplying a certain number of troops &c^ were genesaUy annexed 
to this acknowledgment of paramount authority. 
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meet him at Norham, on the southern bank of the Tweed ; where, 
by his address, he succeeded in inducing them to 
1286, recognise his supreme authority, and leave to his 

uf^"^Brace^*^a^ decision the question of right between Bruce and 
^**" BaUor *° Baliol. Both the competitors also gave their sd- 
emn assent that their, claims should be decided by 
1292. Edward, as sovereign lord of Scotland, After 

Decides in favoor calling much learned counsel to his aid, Edward 
^ B«ii«J- decided in favour of Baliol. 

Baliol, however, soon found the English yoke galling, and his haugh- 
ty temper being wrought upon by his nobles, he concluded an 
alliance with France, with which kingdom Edward was at variance, 
aad obtained from the pope a dispensation from the oath of fealty. 



Section II. 

Edward now commenced hostilities against Scotland. At the head 

of a powerftil army, he crossed the Tweed, defeat- 

1296. ^ the forces of Baliol, reduced the king to submis- 

^l^uai^^"^^ sion, and carried him prisoner to England. But 

the spirit of the Scots, although apparently sub- 

dued, was still unbroken. 

William Wallace now rose from obscurity. The fame of his 
1 oQ-r bravery, and successful exploits, drew multitudes to 

w .1 X' ^^ standard, and at length placed him at the head 

wuham v^Taiiace. ^^ ^ considerable army. He defeated the English 
governor, near Sterling, made himself master of that fortress, and 
compelled him to retreat into England. Edward, who had conclu- 
ded a peace with France, turned his whole strength upon Scotland. 
He defeated the Scots at Falkirk, proceeded to the northern parts of 
the kingdom, and for a time, again subjected it to his power. 
Wallace still maintained his independence, but was 
,.rn ^^^' betrayed to Edward by his pretended friend. Sir 

Wallace executed, j^j^^ Monteith, and Suffered on Tower HUl at Lon- 
don, the cruel death of a traitor. 

The Scots, indignant at the cruelty exercised upon their hero, 
determined to avenge it. They found a leader in 
1306. Robert Bruce, grandson of the competitor of Baliol ; 

Robert Bruce elected ^^^ succeeded to his father's claims, and now pre- 
"^ pared to vindicate them. He had served in the 

English army, but fleeing from the court of Edward, he was re- 
ceived by the Scots, and crowned as their lawiul sovereign. ^ 

For sometime Bruce waged an unsuccessful war, and was reduced 
to such extremity that he was compelled to flee to the western isl^ 
and secrete himself, while his friends and adherents were subjectea 
to the vengeance of the exasperated English. After passing a ^'^^ 
ter in concealment, Bruce returned to Scotland, where his prospects 
began to brighten. After alternate success and defeat, he was re- 
leased from the immediate dread of the English arms. 
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Edward 11. died just as he arrived in Scotland at the head of a 

large army. Edward II., his successor, withdrew 

1307. jjjg forces, or left them under lieutenants, contrary 

Edward II. ^ j^j^ father's dying commands. — The reign of this 

weak prince was disgraced by his subserviency to the worthless 

favourites whom he kept around him. After withdrawing his armies 

from Scotland, he surrendered himself to the control of Piers Gaves- 

ton, a Gascon, whom his father had required him to banish. — His 

nobles, disaftected with his retreat from Scotland, 

Revolt under the ^^^ enraged at beholding unlimited honours and 

earl of Lancaster. -li.ij i* • wj j 

riches lavished upon a foreigner, revolted, and 
placed at their head, Thomas, earl of Lancaster, cousin of the king. 
Edward was at length compelled to yield his favourite to the public 

indignation. The surrender of Gaveston, for a 
^^^^ ^^ '^®"®^' time, appeased the public resentment, and the re- 
newal of the Scottish war gave some popularity to 

the king. 
Robert Bruce had availed himself of the events in England, to 
strengthen his power. His authority was now acknowledged 
throughout Scotland, and with the exception of a few fortresses, all 
the conquests of the English had been recovered. He now prepared 
to resist the arms of Edward. His army, assembled in the county 
of Sterling, was much inferior to the English, but rendered intrepid 
by the knowledge that they must fight for their homes, and their 
independence. — Edward himself headed the English. The Scots 

had made careful preparations for the action, and 

1314. chosen well the battle field, — ^the memorable plain 

^***« ^J^°^^' of Bannockburn. The armies were in sight of each 

other when the Scots knelt to implore the blessing 
of heaven, and to receive the benediction of their venerable priests. 
Edward, who had expressed his doubts whether they would « abide 
battle," on beholding the army in this posture of supplication, ex- 
claimed joyfully, "they crave mercy." "It is from heaven, not 
from your highness," replied Umfraville, a Scotchman in the Eng- 
lish service ; "on that field, they will either win, or die." His pre- 
diction was fulfilled ; the English were defeated, and driven into their 
own kingdom. 

After this unsuccessful campaign against the Scotch, the peace of 
England was again disturbed by the jealousies of the nobility towards 
the favourites of the king. Hugh Spencer was now the object of 
the royal favour, and of the nation's jealousy. This favourite, and 

his father, were banished, but were shortly after 
Civil war in Eng- recalled, and a civil war ensued. Airuce was con- 
^^^' eluded with Scotland for thirteen years, and the 

queen Isabella, the beautiful but unprincipled sister of the king of 
France, returned to her native country to settle disputes which had 
arisen between her brother, and her husband, Edward II. In France, 
Isabella united her influence with the members of the Lancastrian 
&ction, with whose chief, Mortimer, she carried on an intrigue, con- 
Bpii«d against her husband, and re-embarking for England, she 
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landed at Orewell in Suffolk. The disaffected barons of England 
flocked to her standard, and Edward found himself nearly deserted. 

The Spencers were made prisoners and executed. 

1327. The queen summoned a parliament which deposed 

Edwad II. deposed. Edward, on the ground of incapacity for gov- 

erning. 
His aon, Edward III., was placed upon the throne ; and the 

regency committed to the queen. — The deposed 
Edward III. king, monarch was carried from place to place, till at 
aud Isabella regent, j^^^^j^ j^^ ^^^ Confined in Berkley castle, on the 
Edward 11. murder- little Avon. The vassals onc night heard dread- 
^^' fill shrieks from his apartment, and the next morn- 

ing his death was announced ; and no one doubted that he had been 
murdered. — ^The nation was not long deluded by the pretences of 
Isabella and Mortimer, who still kept the young prince under their 
control. A conspiracy, to which he was privy, was formed, which 

succeeded in delivering him from the power of the 
1332. regency. Mortimer was taken and executed. 

Mortimer executed Isabella was Spared from regard to her rank, but 
remained a prisoner. She was held in contempt for her vices, dur- 
ing the rest of her life ; but received in her confinement, annual 
visits from her son. 



Section III. 

While these events were transpiring in England, Scotland had 

passed from the vigorous hand of Robert Bruce, to 

David Bruce. ^g g^^^ David, a minor. The powerful lord Doug- 

las, at one time, the support of the throne of Bruce, was absent, and- 

the regency was committed to the earl of Mar. — Edward Baliol, sod 

Edward Baliol. ^^ '^^^^ Baliol, took this Opportunity of advancing 

his claim to the Scottish throne, and was supported 

by the king of England. He collected an army 

1338. which defeated that of Bruce, at Halidown hill. 

Battle a^^HaUdown ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ France. A 

Scottish parliament was called, who recognized 
Baliol as their sovereign, and some of the nobles took the oath oi 
fealty. 

Soon, however, the attachment of the Scots to their former mon- 
arch, and their inveterate animosity towards the English, by whom 
Baliol was supported, revived the party of Bruce, and the contest 
was renewed. A second and a third invasion by Edward, failed of 
establishing Baliol on the throne. 

Meanwhile the attention of the English monarch was called from 

the Scottish affairs by the prospect of obtaining the French crown. 

Edward assumed the title of king of France, landed 

1846. JQ Antwerp, from whence he proceeded thither. 

^^"^ PraniL ^he result of the first campaign was not decisive, 

and Edward returned to his kingdom to make more 
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vigorous preparations for another war. From the' 

BatUeof Creasy. period of Edward's first embarkation, to his victory 

at Cressy, eight years elapsed without any important 

1347. advantage gained on either side. After this victory 

Calaii surrenders. Edward proceeded to Calais, which, after a well 

sustained siege, capitulated. 

During this war, David Bruce had returned from France to Scot- 

land, and carried his arms into the north of Eng- 

Bruce, pris. i^^^ ^^^^ y^^ ^^ defeated and made prisoner by 

the queen, Philippa. 

At the expiration of the truce which succeeded the surrender of 

Calais, the war with France, where John had 

1359. succeeded Philip of Valois, was renewed by the 
War with Prance valiant prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, 

renewed. ^Yiq govemed ' the English territories on the con- 

tinent. His arms were attended with signal sue- 

Battle ef Poictiers. cess, and at the battle of Poictiers, he defeated a 
French army greatly superior in force, and made 

kii^ John prisoner. Another truce of two years fi^owed this battle, 
when the monarch entered into a treaty, by which 

1360. Edward renounced his pretensions to the crown of 
Treaty of peace. Prwoce, but obtained the fuU sovereignty of the 

ancient English possessions, and recent conquests in France, together 
with a liberal ransom fi>rthe French monarch. 

The difierences between England and Scotland were settled by 

the death of Edward Baliol, and the recognition of 
Edward Bruce. Edward Bruce as its monarch, by the English king. 
The Black Prince was entrusted by his &ther with the sovereignty 
of the provinces of Aquitaine and Gascony. The remaining years 
of Edward's reign were less glorious to England. The health of 
the Black Prince failed during an expedition which he had under- 
taken to Spain, to reinstate upon his throne ** Peter the Cruel." — 
After his return to England, the nation was unable to preserve its 

continental conquests. The French renewed the 
^''^°*'^war'^ ^^ ^^' ^^ recovered neariy all which the Eng^h 

had taken from them. — The death of the Prince of 
Wales, was shortly followed by that of his father. After the death 
of his queen, Philippa of Hainault, Edward kept about his person one 
Alice Perrars, to whose care and mercy, he was abandoned when a 
mortal disease was upon him. She removed him to Shene, and the 

morning before his death, robbed him of the very 
^^^^wardm'^ ^^ ring upon his finger, and departed. The other 

servants left him, to plunder the house; and he 
who had been the most powerful monarch of his age, would have 
breathed his last sigh alcme, had not a priest chanced to come im 
He admonished him of his situation. Edward thanked him, wept, 
and expired* 
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SscnoN IV. 

Bdward III* was succeeded by Richard II., son of the Black 

Prince,' then in his thirteenth year. On account 

1377. of jjig minority, the administration was entrusted to 

RkhardlL j^jg uncles, the dukes of Lancaster, York, and 

Gloucester ; the latter of whom had a controlling ascendency in the 
government. Richard became the dupe of favourites, upon whom 
he lavished treasures and honours, and by his indolence and dissipa* 
tioD, alienated the alSections of his subjects. The duke of Glouoes- 
ter headed a party opposed to the king's favourites, and successfully 
coorted the favour of the people. 

In 1381 there broke out a revolt ^ the lower classes. — The tnie 
cause of this insurrection is easily found in the 
1381.. increasing spirit of independence among the op. 

^""t*^""^^*^ pressed people. In Dartford, fifteen miles from 
^ ^' London, a tax gatherer insulted the daughter ci a 

blacksmith. The enraged &ther slew him by a blow on the bead, 
with his hammer. To shield him from the consequences of the act, 
and to avenge their own cause, his, neighbours rallied around him. 
They took their way to London, their numbers increasing as they 
went on. They entered the place, where they burned the duke of 
Lancaster's palace, murdered those of the higher orders who fell 
into their hands, and pillaged the wealthy parts of the city. At 
Smithfield, Richard, then in his seventeenth year, had a conference 
with Wat Tyler of Maidstone,* whom the insurgents had placed at 
their head. Wat showed evident signs of an intention to stab the 
young king. Walworth, mayor of London, hasted forward, thrust 
a smdl-sword into his throat, and he fell. The archers drew their 
bows to avenge his death. Richard .rode intrepidly up to thera, and 
spoke like a king ; "*What are you doing my lieges ? Wat was a 
traitor; come with me, and I will be your leader." The rabble, 
disconcerted and overawed, followed him as he rode off the field. 
The nobility had been meantime collecting with their followers. 
The insurgents, on their knees implored the king's mercy; ani 
influenced by the wishes of the royalists, Richard granted it, and they 
returned to their homes, only two of the leaders being executed. 

Ftom this period when the warm-hearted and elegant young kiiig 
had given such happy presages of a good reign, we see him by 
degrees become the victim of a situation which, however desirable it 
may seem, tends to ruin the character, and blight the happiness of 
the individual. Richard's ambitious uncles placed around him 
young men from whose influence they thought they had nothing to 
fear. To keep him from politics, they encouraged the disposition to 
pleasure natural to his age. When he became attached to these 
young men, and granted them favours and emoluments ; and when 
his pleasures became expensive, they changed him with favouritism 
and extravagance, fomented discontents against haro, and raised so 
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powerful a party that they deprived him of aM his friends ; some of 
whom were sentenced to* death, and executed. Richard was obliged 
to learn dissimulation. He quietly remained a mere C3rphery while 
the duke of Gloucester and his party governed in his name. In 
the meantime, the excitement subsided, and some of the adherents 
of Gloucester privately offered tbeir services to the king, and Rich- 
ard again extricated himself by a bold stroke. 

In a great council held afler Easter, he unexpectedly asked his 

uncle his age. — *^ Your highness,'' said the duke, 

1287. «<isin your twenty second year." "Then," said 

^^v^lrr;:!;^ *»»« ^ng, «I must bedd enough to n«nag« my 

gon. own concerns; I thank you my lords for your 

past services, but do not need them longer." He 
immediately demanded the seals from the arch-bishop of * York ; and 
the keys of the exchequer from the bishop of Hereford ; and proceed- 
ed to appoint new officers. Gloucester was obliged to yield ; and 
Richard continued for several years to govern with discretion ; and 
harmony prevailed among all ranks. At length, forgetting the les. 
son taught by adversity, that there were other laws than his own 
will, he gave himself up to the gratification of revengeful footings. 
Jealousies had always existed between him and his uncle Gloucester. 
Gloucester mwder- The latter was suddenly arrested and sent to Ca- 
•d. lais, where he was secretly murdered. 

The dukes of Gloucester and Lancaster hcul been opposed to each 
other, and the house of Lancaster was now without a rival in the 

affections of the people. Not long aller the dea h 

SltUlnrtenth- ^^ Gloucester, Henry, duke of Hereford, son to 

ed. John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, was arrested on 

the charge of holding language disrespectful to the 
king, and sentenced lo banishment from the realm for ten years. — 
On the death of the duke of Lancaster, Richard seized his immense 
estates. These acts of Richard deprived him of the confidence of 
his friends, and every one feared that in his turn he might become 
the victim of lawless power. 

Richard being absent from England on an expedition into Ir^and, 

Hereford, now duke of Lancaster, landed in Eng- 
1399. land, was joined by many of the powerful nobles, 

^^te^anTyoIk ° *°^ ^^^ collected a large army ; his ostensible 
cds r an o . ^^qq^ being to claim his inheritance. The duke 
of York, who was regent of the kingdom in the absence of Richard, 
joined the party of Lancaster, who now obtained possession of the 
capitol. The ministers of Richard were made prisoners, tried by a 
military court, condemned, and executed as traitors. 

When Richard learned the news of the general insurrection in 
his kingdom, he was overwhelmed with griefj, butniade immediate 
preparation for his return. He landed in Wales, where he remained 
some time without forces sufficient to cope with his adversaries. At 
length the duke of Lancaster, uader* pretence of negotia,tion, ob- 
tafaied possession of the kingls peison. Richard was taken to Lon« 
don. So Mob wei« his fortnhes, Ibat w ho passed through tb^ 
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Streets, ^no man cried, God bless him/' He renounced the crown, 
whether voluntarily or not, b uncertain. The pai- 
Richard deposed. liament deposed him for tyranny and miscoaduct, 
and decided that he should be kept a prisoner. He died in the 
castle of Pontefract. The circumstances of his death are not 
known, though there are grounds for suspicion that violence was 
used. 



Section V. 

The duke of Hereford, now of Lancaster, was raised to the 
1399. throne, under the title' of Henry IV. His reign was 

Henry IV. soon disturbed by the insurrection of the Percies, in 

Insurrection of the the north, and of Owen Glendower, in Wales. The 
Percies and of Glen- northern insurrection was quelled by the battle of 
dower. Shrewsbury, in which the revolters were defeated ; 

and Percy, (called Hotspur, from his fiery temper,) the son of the 
earl of Northumberland, was killed. The valorous Owen Glen- 
dower so long maintained the contest in Wales, and with such une. 
qual forces, that he was suspected of being a magician. 

The claims by which Henry IV. maintained possession of the 
throne, were calculated to make him pay court to 
^Ua'lil^enUrgld'^^ **^® parliament, and their privileges were enlarged 
during his reign. 
His^son, Henry of Monmouth, was made prince of Wales, and 
acknowledged as heir to the crown ; to which he 
1413. succeeded, on the death of his father, under the 

^'y ^ title of Henry V. 

The youth of this prince, with the exception of occasional flashes 
of valour, and a few acts of wisdom, was spent in frolics and dissi- 
pation, amidst dissolute companions. 

On his accession to the crown, the idlers who had surrounded him 
expected to be promoted ; and the wise, who had rebuked his youth* 
ful fellies, to be persecuted. But the man, (as often happens,) saw 
with different eyes from the boy ; and while he dismissed the former, 
he advanced the latter. 

Under the reign of Richard, WicklifTe, the first of the Reformers in 
England, commenced preaching against the pre- 
Wickliffe. vailing corruptions of the Romish church ; and his 

sentiments had spread extensively through the kingdom. Laws had 
been enacted against his followers, as heretics, in the reign of Henry 
IV., and one of their ministers burned at the stake ; yet the sect 
increased, and under the name of Lollards, they 
lUSlrcb. ^ formed an extensive party in the realm. The pro- 
ceedings against them now drove them into open 
rebellion. They were, however, dispersed, and their leader, Sir 
JcAm Oldcastle, of Cobham,* was executed. 

* raier. Ml early Eiudith Littorian, anerto that Sir John Oldcastle waa the origiD>l 
ofUhatapaaia'a FaUtaff. 
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Henry now renewed the claim of the Plaotaganets to the crown of 

France ; the distracted state of that kingdom^ under Charles V ., 

offering a prospect of success. At the head of a 

^"prj^M *^*" powerful army he invaded France, laid siege to 

"^^' Harfleur, which he soon reduced, and terminated 

1414. his first campaign hy the battle of Agincourt, 

Victory of Agin- where the English obtained a memorable victory. 

coort- By the success of his arms, and by treaties with 

the Burgundian faction, Henry made himself master of the capital, 

and of a large portion of France ; married the princess Catharinet 

daughter of the French king, and was acknowledged heir of that 

monarchy. Charles was reinstated on the throne, but was merely a 

nominal king, while the real authority was in the hands of the 

English sovereign. 

Henry V. died in France, his son Henry VI. being yet an infant. 
Before his death, he appointed the duke of Glouces- 
1421. ter to the regency of England, and the duke of Bed- 

Henry vi. f^^ ^Q ^^^ Qf France. The decay of the Eng. 

lish power in that kingdom, connected with the story of the Maid of 
Orleans, has already been related. 

In character, Henry VI. was free from vice ; mild and forgiving, 

but he was destitute of capacity. — At the age of twenty-five, on the 

suggestion of his council, he bethought himself of 

Henry marries marriage ; and Margaret, daughter of Rene or 

Margaret of Aniou. „ • /•. i i • °i. oi- -i j j i i? a • 

Regmer, titular kmg of Sicily, and duke of Anjou, 
was chosen as his bride. Margaret was beautiful in person ; and had 
she found a protector in her husband (to whom she appears to have 
been ever an affectionate and faithful wife) she might, perhaps, have 
been feminine in character. But she was obliged to be the support- 
er of one whose mind, naturally weak, at times sunk into utter imbe- 
cility. History presents her as a masculine woman, coping with the 
most able politicians and military commanders of her day. 

When Henry IV. succeeded to the sovereignty on the deposition 

of Richard II.,. who died without issue, there were 

1455. still hving some of the descendants of the duke of 

War ^'^*^°j^'^«^ Clarence, elder brother of John of Gaunt ; and 

Tancaster. "" whose claim was, consequently, superior to that 

of the Lancastrian family. This right had now 
descended to Richard, duke of York, through his mother, the last of 
the descendants of Clarence. The opposition to the queen and her 
ministry, had procured from the parliament the appointment of this 
nobleman as regent, or protector of the kingdom ; but the transient 
restoration of the king to health, again transferred the power to the 
queen's party. The Yorkists resorted to arms, and a civil war com- 
menced, which, for thirty years, desolated the land. — This was termed 
<* the war of the roses , " the Lancaster party assuming the red, and 
the Yorkists the white rose. This war comprehends one of the most 
disastrous peiiods of English history. By repeated battles and exe- 
cutions, the kingdom was deluged with blood, and some of the noblest 
families in tho realm were nearly exterminated. In the first battle, 
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at St. Albans, where the Yorkists were trimnphant, they obtained 
posaessioQ of the person of the king, uiduced him to grant a general 
pardon, and to reinstate the duke of York in office. 

A change however was ageun effected by the management of the 
court party, and York dismissed by the king. — Three years now 
elapsed before hostilities were again renewed. 

The peace-loving king sought to reconcile all differences, and the 
parties in the quarrel agreed to a reconciliation. Henry with his 
whole court went in procession to the cathedral of St. Pauls, and at 
his desire, the duke of York walked with the queen. But haired 
was still in their hearts, and cabals and stratagems led to the accus- 
tomed resort to arms. A battle was fought at Bloreheath in Staf- 
fordshire, in which victory declared for the Lancastrians. The 
Yorkists were entirely defeated, and the duke compelled to take 
refuge in Ireland. 

Meanwhile another sudden reverse of fortune took place. The 
earl of Warwick, who was governor of Calais, had 

^'wkk^*' espoused the cause of the duke of York ; and now 

^^^ ' landed with his forces at Kent. Advancing towards 

the capital, his army consteuitly augmented. He entered, and took 

possession of London, and of the person of the king. — ^A parliament 

was summoned, which decided that Henry VL should possess the 

crown, during his life, but that the duke of York should succeed 

him, and in the meantime, be entrusted with the administration of 

the government. — The queen, with her young son, had retired into 

the north of the kingdom, where she had gathered a considerable 

array. York marched against her, but was defeat- 

1460. ed, and slain at Wakefield-green, one hundred and 

York slain. tweuty-four miles north of London. His principal 

followers were taken and executed. 



Section VI. 

Edward, earl of March, the son of York,, inherited his title, and 
prosecuted his claims. He was victorious in a bat* 
1461. tie fought between his forces and the queen's anny» 

Edward IV. at gt^ Albans. Margaret, who was now joined by 
her husband, retired into the north of England, where her greatest 
strength lay, and Edward IV. was proclaimed king in London. The 
war now raged with increasing violence. The armies of Edward 
and Margaret soon met near Towton, a few miles from York ; where 
was fought the most memorable battle which had yet occurred dur- 
ing the contest. The forces of Edward amounted 
B«tae of To^^ton. ^^ 40,000, while the Lancastrians numbered 60,000. 
The fight continued at intervals during three days, and resulted 
in the entire discomfiture of the Lancastrian army. Thirty-six 
thousand Englishmen are said to have fallen in the battle. 
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Margaret fled with her husband, and her son the young prince, to 

Mar aret flees ^^^- ^"®"^® ^" Scotland. She next sought aid from 

"&^Uand^ ^ ^^"^ ^- ^^ France, and after an absence of two 

years, returned with a small body of French, which 

146A ^^® augmented by her Scottish allies. At the 

n^HU f H ». head. of these forces, she again met her enemies, 

flattie of Hexham. ^^^ ^^ defeated at Hexham near the Tyne, and, 

with her husband and son, again compelled to flee. 

Henry, after being secreted in the borders of Scotland some time, 
1465. was made prisoner, and confined in the tower. 

Henry made prison- Margaret, and the young prince Edward, made ' 

er- their escape to the continent. The duke of York 

was now triumphant. A short period of comparative quiet succeeded 
these events. The Lancastrians without a chief; and every where 
defeated and humbled, were incapable of offering any effectual resist- 
ance to the government of Edward. Scotland and France mani- 
fested- a desire of reconciliation with the ruling monarch of England. 
Edward had now the misfortune, or the indiscretion, to offend his 
most powerful adherent, the earl of Warwick ; styled the « king 
maker." While the earl was on the continent, negotiating a marriage 
between Edward and the princess of Savoy, sister in law of Louis 
XL, Edward accidentally meeting with the lady Elizabeth Gray, 
of the family of Wydeville, was so pleased with her, that he pri- 
vately married her, and soon publicly acknowledged her as his queen. 
The earl of Warwick highly resented this conduct, which interfered 
with the negotiation in which he was engaged. The promotion of 
the queen's family to places of honour and trust, still farther alienated 
the mind of this haughty noble, as well as others of his former friends. 

They conspired against him, and soon engaged in open rebellion. 

_^ . An union was eflTected between them and the Lan- 

Tueen.'"^ castrian party, and Margaret and Warwick, from 

being the most implacable of enemies, became friends. 

Warwick left Calais, of which he was governor ; landed in England, 

and produced so general a revolt, that Edward was obliged to flee 

to Holland. With the aid of the Flemings, however, he returned 

to England, encountered his enemy at Barnet near London, 

1471. where a battle was fought, in which the army 

Warwick slain in of Warwick was defeated, and himself left dead on 

the batUe of Barnet the field. The same day, Margaret with her 

French forces arrived in England, and another battle was fought at 

Tewksbury. Margaret suffered an entire defeat. 

aoeen defeated at Her son, prince Edward, was made prisoner, and 

Tewksbury. brutally murdered by some of the highest nobles 

in the realm. This battle closed the bloody war, 

and while it secured the crown to Edward, restored tranquillity, at 

least for a time, to the kingdom. The husband of Margaret, Henry 

VL, who had never been more than a nominal king, 

Henry VI. dies in expired in the tower, soon after the battle of Tewks- 

the tower. bury . His death has been charged upon Richard 

of Gloucester. The resolute, persevering, but un^ 
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fortunate Margaret, was kept for years a prisoner, but at length ran- 
somed, when she returned to the court of her fiither. 

Edward next made preparations to invade France. A treaty, 
advantageous to England, was the result. Negotiations between the 
English and French monarchs became frequent during the remain- 
der of this reign, in which the crafty Louis usually outwitted his 
rival. The profligacy of Edward, during the last years of his 
reign, hastened the period of his death. ! 

His son Edward, a youth of thirteen, was declared his successor ; | 
but his immediate coronation was postponed through | 
1483. the intrigues of his hypocritical uncle, Richard, 

Edward V. ^^^^ ^^ Gloucester. A large party of the ancient j 

nobility had manifested a jealousy of the rising fortunes of the Wyde- | 
villes, the queen's relatives. Of this faction, Richard now availed 
himself for the execution of his sinister designs. On the death of his 
brother, he hastened to assume the title of protector of the kingdom. 
Having made himself master of the young king, he next lured, by faijr 
pretences, his younger brother, the duke of York, from the anns of 
his weeping mother. He then removed all the nobles who were like- 
ly to prove an obstacle to his usurpation. The earl of Rivers, and 
the Wydevilles, Lords Stanley and Hastings, were executed on the 
same day, and without the foi-m of trial. 

Richard then caused the young princess to be declared illegitimate ; 
1483. after which, he was declared king by the obsequi- 

Richaidiii. ous parliament. In the meantime, the two royal 
boys, who were confined in the tower, disappeared. No inquiry was 
made concerning them, but all supposed that they were murdered by 
Richard's commands.* 

The duke of Buckingham, who had been an instrument of Rich- 
Coniest for the ard's elevation, perceiving the general detestation 
throne. with which his crimes inspired the nation, turned 

against him. Henry, earl of Richmond, a descendant of Owen 
Tudor, and the dowager queen of Henry V., was, on his mothers 
side, descended from John of Gaunt. In the general destruction 
of the Lancastrian family, he remained the only surviving chief of 
that party, and was now in exile on the continent. To him the 
attention of the Lancastrians was directed, and a deep laid conspir- 
acy was formed to dethrone the usurper, and to elevate the earl <n 
Richmond to the throne. To unite the parties of York and Lancaster, 
the plan was formed, of marrying him to the eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward v., Elizabeth, who inherited the claim of the York family- 
Richard discovered the conspiracy, seized the duke of Buckingham 
who was at its head, and executed him with some of his accomplice^' 

Richard, having defeated this design, ventured to summon a par- 
liament. They acknowledged his right to the crown, and created 
his son Edward prince of Wales. To strengths his title, Richard 

* By the confeMiona of the assaMins afterwards madev it appean that tbeM two 
lovely boys, of the ages of thirteen and eleven, were strangled in their bed, as they 
were sleeping together, in a room in the tower ; and their bodies bulled under the 
stain . The wooden chest oontaiiung their remains was afterwards discovered. 
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took measures (his wife being yet aliye,^ for marrying his niece, 
Elizabeth, the heiress of the house of York. Meanwhile the earl of 
Richmond determined upon invading England, He embarked at 
Harfleur in Normandy, with about 2,000 men, and landed at Milford- 
Haven in Wales, where he was received with the most favourable 
regard. The number of his followers was rapidly augmented by the 
Welch, who at once espoused his cause. Richard had been ener- 
getic in his measures for repelling the invasion which was expected, 
but could place no reliance upon his subjects, to whom he was odi- 
ous ; nor depend upon the fidelity of those nobles 

1485. ^iiQ openly espoused his cause. The adverse 
bJttte'1)?B^w^^^^ armies met at Bosworth field near the river Trent. 

field The detestable Richard was slain in the battle, and 

the nation rejoiced in his death. 

The earl of Richmond was crowned on the field and saluted king 

6f England. The subsequent marriage of Henry 

Henry Yli. ^j^j^ Elizabeth, united the Lancastrian and York 

factions ; and parliament added their sanction to his authority. 

Henry VII. reigned twenty-one years. He was subtle and pene- 
trating, and vigorous in his measures for defeating the designs of his 
enemies. But the leading feature of his character was avarice* To 
get money, he often stooped to falsehood, and low artifices. 

During his reiga several impostors appeared, who attempted to 
personate the two sons of Edward IV. The first 

1486. was Lambert Simnel, who pretended that he was the 
b^lTk^tm^^trir J^^^S king; and afterwards, Perkin Warbeck, 

c , impos o«s. ^^^ ^^^ himself up for the duke of York ; and mar- 
vellous accounts were given of their escape from the tower, and many 
friends to their cause appeared. — This reign is also 
1492. memorable as being the period oC the discovery 

America discovered, ^^ America. Henry was the sovereign under 
whose banners that part of the continent which we inhabit, was dis- 
covered by the Venetian captains, John and Sebastian Cabot. 



CHAPTER VI. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 



At the epoch at which this period of our history commences, the 

Christian kings of Spain had extended their empire, 

1085. ggad wrested from the Moors many important pos- 

Conte^s with the sessions. The arms of the Cid had already recov- 

^" ered New Castile and Valencia, for his master Al- 

phonso, king of Castile. Afler his death, the wars still continued. 

The king of Navarre and Arragon, took Saragossa. He bequeathed 

his kingdom to the knights Templar, but his subjects disregarding 
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his will, chose a king for themselves. Arragon chose one, and Na- 
varre, another, thus by division weakenir?g their power. The 
Moors taking advantage of this, renewed their hostilities, when the 
Christians called in the aid of the king of Casiile, Alphonso VII., who 
rescued them from their perils, and received in recompense the city 
of Saragossa, and the homage of the king of Navarre. — The count of 
Portugal about this time had assumed the name of king, and received 
from the pope a confirmation of his title to that part of the peninsula. 

A union of the Moors of Africa, with those of Andalusia, now 
threatened the overthrow of the Christian kingdom, and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Mahometan power in Spain. The kings of Castile, 
Arragon, and Navarre, united, and received aid from the king of 
Portugal. Mahomet Ben Joseph, with his Moorish forces, was de- 
feated in the Sierra Morena. The Moorish power on the peninsula 
might now have been entirely crushed, but the Christians delayed to 
push the advantages obtained. But the strength of the Moors was 
diminished, and the dissensions which existed among them, prevented 
their molesting the Christians. Under the succeeding monarcbs of 
the Spanish kingdoms, however, place afler place was taken from 
them by the Moorish sovereigns 

Ferdinand III. united the kingdoms of Leon and Castile, and conquer- 

ed the cities of Cordova and Seville. From his reign, 

1230. and that of the cotemporary sovereign, James I. of 

''^"unhed''*^"* Arragon, who made the conquest of the Balearic 

isles, and of the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia, 
the efforts of the Christians for the delivery of the peninsula *^^^^ 
more feeble. Their princes were much occupied with rebellions and 
civil wars, and the Moors received aid, when ever they needed, from 
their Mahometan brethren of Africa. Thus for nearly a century their 
destruction was delayed. 

Two hundred and fifty years elapsed from the conquests of Ferdi- 
nand III., and James I., to the united reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The century which ' passed from the reign of Fer- 

1309. dinand III., to that of « Peter the Cruel," with the 

t!!ZZ::^L^± exception of the conquests of Algesiras and GibraJ' 

tar, presents no events in the history of Spain, wtwcn 

require to be here mentioned. Alphonso XI.> of 
Peter the Crael. Castile, conquered Algesiras. He was succeeded 
on the throne by his son Peter I., whose enormities procured him the 
appellation of" the Cruel." Henry of Trastamara, his natural broth- 
er, was driven into rebellion by his severities, and by the apprehen- 
sion of his own destruction. 

The French monarch, Charles V., enraged by the murder of the 
queen of Castile, Blanche of Bourbon, a French princess, perpetrated 
by Peter her husband, espoused the interests of Henry, and sent D«k 
Guesclm, a famous commander, at the head of a considerable body of 
French soldiers, to his aid. Peter was driven from his king- 
dom, and took refuge with Edward, the ,Black Prince, then goy- 
eiming the English principality of Aquitaine. This prince made it * 
point of honour to reinstate the deposed monarch, who had solicited 
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}uB aid. At the head of his army, he advanced into Castile, defeated 
the French and Castilians, who warmly espoused the interests of Hen- 
ry, and restored Peter to the throne. 

His cruelties soon produced another rebellion. Du Guesclin, who 
had been made prisoner in the former defeat, but was ransomed, re- 
turned, with a recruited 'army, to the aid of Henry. 
1369. The tyrant, now abandoned by the Black Prince, 

^^^7- soon lost his crown and his life, and Henry was made 

king. 
Under the descendants of this monarch, Castile presents no memora- 
ble transaction for nearly a century. This quiet ceased on the death 
of John 11. His son, Henry IV., who was seated 
1452. on the throne of Castile, in the middle of the fifteenth 

Henry IV. century, rendered himself odious by his effeminate 

and voluptuous life. His subjects rebelled, deposed 
him, and proclaimed his brother, Alphodso, king. 
Henry raised a party, and a bloody civil war ensued. 

Alphonso dying, the claims of his noble sister Isabella, (afterwards 
the patroness of Columbus,) were substituted, and 
Henry was compelled by his subjects, to sign a trea- 
ty declaring her heiress of the throne. Isabella, not 
long after this, married Ferdinand, son of the king of 
Arragon, and heir to that crown. — These sove- 
reigns united in their persons the kingdoms of Cas. 
tile and Leon, Arragon, and afterwards that of Si- 
cily. Their reign is memorable in history, for the 
final expulsion of the Moors from Spain, and the 
conquest of Grenada ; and still more fer the encour- 
agement afibrded to an enterprise of immense im- 
portance, which opened to the inhabitants of the 
eastern hemisphere, a new world. 



Alphonso. 



1469. 

Isabella. 

1479. 

Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. 



1492. 

Conquest of Grena- 
da. — Discovery of 
America. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ITALY. 
Section I. 



Italy was at this period divided between the republics in the north- 

i9fifi ®™ ^^ central parts, the temporal sovereignty of 

the pope, and the kingdom of Naples. The repub- 

italian republics. ^ica which occupied the northern parts of Italy, may 

be divided into four clusters. The first was composed of the cities of 

central Lombardy, of which Milan was the principal. This group in- 

eluded Milan, Cremona, Pavia, Brescia, Bergamo, Parma, Placenza, 

Mantua, Lodi, and Alexandria. These were the original seats of 

20 
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Italian liberty. In the second, may be placed the cities VeroDa, Yi. 
cenza, Padua, and Treviso. The cities of Romagna, of which Bolog. 
na and Ferrara were of most consequence, composed a third cluster; 
to which may be added Modena. A fourth, comprised the cities of 
Tuscany, of which Florence and Pisa were the chief. 

Besides these, were the two maritime republics of Genoa and Yen- 
ice. These cities did not all at once throw off their allegiance to the 
empire, or adopt a republican government. Milan took the lead. 

The disorders which happened in the German empire during the 
eleventh century, enabled the citizens of the Italian cities to choose 
their own magistrates, and to take a share in all public deliberatioos. 
As these cities increased in wealth and strength, a residence' in them 
became a desirable refuge from the dangers in which the disordered 
state of affairs placed the rural gentry. The nobility of the country 
were themselves oppressed by the cities, and glad to take refuge in 
them ; where, as they were privileged with citizenship, they could 
attain the power of directing the government. As their strength in- 
Cjreased, the desire of extending their power, and the limits of their 
territories, increased with it ; this produced encroachinents upon the 
small towns, and upon the territories of the country nobility. Early 
in the twelfth century, a war was carried on between Milan and Lodi, 
in which the latter was subjected to the former. Wars continued to 
be prosecuted between many of these cities. 

Meanwhile Frederic Barbarossa of Germany, attempted to regain 

his empire in Italy ; which, though still acknow. 

1152. ledged, existed but in name. Availing himself of 

Frederick Barbaros- ^^iG war between Milan and Lodi, and of the jealous- 

sa attempts tore-.«,., ^ , .. ' ■,-,/* 

subject the Italian ^^s felt by many of the cities towards the former 
Republics. place, Frederic attacked the towns in dependence 

upon Milan. After two invasions of Italy, the inhabitants of Milan 
were compelled by famine to capitulate. Frederic held a diet at 
Roncaglia, where he defined the imperial rights, appointed magis- 
trates, called Podesta, to administer justice ; and in many of the cities, 
abolished the office of consuls, who were chosen by the people. The 
Milanese, irritated at this tyranny, as soon as the emperor had with- 
. drawn his army, renewed the war. The small town of Crema, a de- 
pendent of Milan, first experienced the rage of Frederic. Milan was 
next besieged, and, subdued by famine, surrendered. The citizens 
were compelled to disperse themselves to four villages a few miles 
distant, while their habitations were razed to the 
Milan destroyed. gjound. The misery of the cities of Lombardy 
was now complete. Even those which had enlisted in the service of 
the emperor, felt that they had sacrificed their liberties to their hatred 
of a rival town. 

Meanwhile the emperor had met with a repulse at Verona, against 
which he had next carried his arms. The spirit of liberty revived ; a 
Lombard League, secret league was formed among the Lombard cit- 
ies, termed the Lombard league, by which they 
pledged themselves to mutual assistance in defence of their common 
rights, for a period of twenty years. Milan, by their united efforts, 
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was quickly rebuilt, and the confederates prepared to withstand the 
arms of Frederic, whose strength had been reduced by a contest with 
pope Alexander III., durmg which, in laying siege to Rome, he lost 
a large part of his army by pestilence. 

The war, now commenced, continued many years without any de« 
cisive action, until in the battle of Legnano, a small 
1176. town near Milan, the confederates obtained a splen- 

Battie of Legnano. ^j^ victory. Frederic escaped from the field in dis- 
guise ; and was obliged to treat with his rebellious subjects. By the 
mediation of Venice, a truce of six years was agreed upon. After 
1183. ^^^' ^^^ peace of Constance was concluded, by 

Peace of Constance, ^^ich the Lombard republics were established in 
their rights. The league was renewed ; but un- 
fortunately no federal union was formed. 

During the reign of Frederic II., grandson of Frederic Barbarossa, 

these republics were plunged mto another protract- 

1214. ed war, and became entirely emancipated from the 

d^'^dem^ of olr' empire.— The Uberties of the people were, howev- 

^^° nmny. ^ ^r, gradually sacrificed to the amotion of the aris- 

Liberty sacrificed to tocracy. Milan fell into the power of the Visconti, 

Aristocracy. while principalities of second rank were formed in 

the smaller towns ; so that in the close of the thirteenth century, there 

were almost as many princes in the north of Italy, as there had been 

free cities in the preceding age. The cities of Tuscany continued 

longer than those of Lombardy, under the imperial government. Of 

these cities, Florence, the most important, was chen the scene of 

bitter dissensions and cruel factions. She waged wars with Genoa 

and Pisa, the latter of which she conquered. Early in the fourteenth 

century, the family of the Medici came into note in Florence, and by 

1450 *^® middle of the fifteenth, completely establii^ed 

The Medici itself in the sovereign power, which became hered* 

itary. 



Section IL 

The temporal sovereignty of the pope was at this time jRiUy es. 

tablished over the dominions belonging to the Ro- 

1 273. naan see. The emperor Rodolph» of Germany, gave 

Sovereignty of the ^p y^^ ^i^^ ^^ ^j^^ p^p^ ^^ j^g^ ^j^e relation to 

^^' Italy, formerly claimed by the emperor ; but the 

city of Rome itself often revolted from his government. The remem* 
brance of the glory of their ancestors, at times enkindled the spirit of 
freedom in the breasts of the degenerate Romans ; and it had often 
burst forth in resistance to the power of the pope. Several times, the 
holy fother was expelled the city. 

During the residence of the popes at Avignon, in France, no au- 
thority of sufficient power existed at Romie, to curb the lic^itious citi- 
zens ; and disorders of every kind were frequent. At difPerent peri* 
ods, individuals arose who roused the popular feeling by eloquent 
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haranguei, in which they depicted the blessings of liberty, and re- 
counted the names of the officers of the ancient re- 
11^. public. One of these orators, Arnold of Brescia, ad. 

Aroold of BroKia. yocated boldly the principles of civil liberty, and 
Was banished by Innocent II., who branded his doctrine as the *< her- 
esy of the politicians." He was subsequently recalled to Rome, and 
burned at the stake. 

After him, Nicholas di Rienzi conceived the project of restoring lib- 
erty to Rome. The insurrection was for a time 
1346. successful. Rienzi was placed at the head of the 

S^obfdTRi^tr government, with the title of tribune. The bene- 
fits of his government were immediately felt. The 
tumults and disorders of the city were quelled, and tranquillity restor- 
ed. Rienzi, however, was soon compelled to quit the government, 
and become an exile. Rome now returned to her obedience to the 
popes. But while they resided at Avignon, and during the schism of 
the church, the city at times enjoyed some degree of political free- 
dom. 

Genoa, in the commencement of the 13th century, had attained 
considerable importance, and its commerce was in 
1261. a flourishing state. Its prosperity was greatly in- 

^®°**- creased by the settlement of rera, in the suburbs of 

Constantinople^ which the Genoese obtained from the Greeks, in re- 
ward of their services in the recovery of that city. Genoa maintain- 
ed frequent wars with Pisa, and with Venice^ its rival in trade. It» 
internal history is marked by frequent contests between its leading 
fiimilies. After several changes of government, it submitted to that 
1 471 ^^^ duke, or doge, and was finally placed under the 

protection of the king of France. 
The republic of Venice had been eariy founded, and in the revolu- 
v-«i«- tions which overthrew the Roman empire, escaped 

Venice. ,....- », » ^ /• \ i 

by its insigmncance. At the period of the crusades, 
it had attained considerable wealth, and was a maritime power of the 
first consequence. Its assistance to the crusaders in conveying them 
to Palestine, was rewarded by the commerce which they obtained 
with the east. But the period of the commencement of its prosperity 
and splendour was the thirteenth century. Having sustained an im- 
portant part in the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, it obtain- 
ed three eighths of the city, and of the provinces, as its reward. The 
government of Venice was administered by a doge, or duke, who as 
early as the eighth century, exercised the power of a king. Subse- 
quently his authority was limited, and at length it very little exceed- 
ed that of the other nobles ; and the government became in the latter 
part of the 13th century, an oppressive aristocracy. 

In the latter part of the 14th century, Venice was engaged in wais 
with her neighbours, and proving generally successfiil, her prosperity 
increased. The fifteenth century is the most splendid period in her 
annals. During it she extended her dominion over Padua and Vero- 
na, and obtained from the duke of Milan, the cession of Vicenza. 
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After the extinction of Robert Gniscard's poaterity» the acfa and sue . 
cessor of Roger, his younger brother, king of Sicily, 
„ , JO. ., added to his dominions the Nomuui possessons of 
Naples andSicUy. j^^^^^ ^^ Calabria, subdued the republics of Na- 
ples and Amalfi, and the principal city of Capua. He was succeed, 
ed by his son, William the Good, the last prince of the race of Guis- 
card. At his death, the crown of Naples and Sicily passed to Henry 
VL, of Germany, son of Frederic Barbarossa, who had married Con- 
stance, aunt of William. 

The German princes continued upon the throne, imtil at length the 
pope, who was opposed to them, offered the kingdom to Charles of An- 
jou, brother of St. Louis, king of France ; who led thither an army 
to enforce his claim. Manfred, the last German prince, was slain. 

The whole of Italy was at this time divided between the Guelph, and 
1282. Ghibbelline factions. Charles was master of Na- 

ples and Sicily, at the head of the Guelph party in It- 
€Lly, and a prince of the first rank in Europe. The Neapolitans were 
in the French interest, but the Sicilians did not so cheerfully submit to 
its government. They were treated like a conquered country, and 
were called upon continually to endure insults and indignities. 

The people, by the aid of John of Procida, an adherent of the house 
of Suabia, succeeded in placing upon the throne Peter III., of Arra- 
gon, who had married Constance, the daughter of Manfred. A bloody 
war succeeded, in which the king of France supported the pretensions, 
of the house of Anjou. James, the son of Peter, who had succeeded 
him on the throne of Arragon, desirous of peace, renounced his claims 
upon Sicily, in favour of the French ; but the Sicilians, unwilling to 
submit to French dommation, placed his brother Frederic upon the 
throne. 

From this period, we find the kingdom of Naples a subject of per- 
petual contention, among the rival princes of France and Spain, and 
those of other countries, who from intermarriages derived claims to it. 
1492 -^^ *^® ^^^^^ of this period, the Spanish princes had 

prevailed, and Ferdinand of Arragon was the sove- 
reign of Naples and Sicily. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Section I. 
THE EASTERN EMPIRE. 



On the recovery of Constantinople by the Greeks, Michael Palssol. 

ogus, to secure himself in possession of the throne 

1261. he had usurped, deprived of his sights and banished, 

Michad PaiaeoiogiM. j^^n Lascaris, the heir of the crown. The crimes 

20* 
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of which Miohael was thus guilty, drew upon him the anger of the 
patriarch Araeniusy who excommunicated him ; and stirred up a pow- 
erful faction in the empire. 

Michael was succeeded by his son Andronicus, in whose reign 
1282. there was an ineffectual attempt to unite the eastern 

AndronicuB I. and westem churches. 

The repose of the provinces was now disturbed by the invasion 

1292. of the Catalans, who having served in the Sicilian 

invattonoftheCat- wars, at their close swarmed into the Greek em- 

«!««• pire in quest of plunder. 

But still more disastrous to the empire, were the civil wars waged 

between the emperor Andronicus, and his grand. 

Civil wara. gQjj of the same name, whose dissolute life alienated 

the affections of his grandfather, and induced him to look for another 

successor. Twice the civil war was interrupted, and again renewed, 

until at length, afler seven years, the younger Andronicus entered the 

capital triumphant. 

The aged emperor abdicated the crown, which the younger seized. 

In his reign, the decay of the empire was rapidly 

1320. accelerated. Andronicus was the slave of intem- 

Androniciu II. perancc and debauchery, and beccune odious to his 

subjects. He carried war into Asia, but found himself unable to 

cope with the Ottoman power. His death left the empire a prey to 

civil commotions. 

John Paleeologus swayed the imperial sceptre thirty-six years, 

during which period the distress of the nation was 

1341. continually augmenting. At the instigation of 

JohnPalBoiogaa. Amurath, the Ottoman sultan, he put out the eyes 

of Andronicus, his eldest son, and of John, his grandson, imprisoned 

them, and made Manuel, his second son, his heir. His reign was a 

series of alternate successes and defeats. His discontented subjects 

removed the two blind princes from their prison to the throne. The 

emperor, with Manuel, made his escape from Constantinople, and 

civil war was added to other disasters. 

The Turks already encroached on the several borders of the 
empire, having obtained a firm footing in Europe. 

A reconciliation between the contending princes was at length 
effected by the partition of the remaining possessions of the Greeks. 
Constantinople was lefl to John and Manuel ; and all without the 
wall, to the blind princes. The death of John, again renewed the 
civil war, while the Ottoman sultan, Bajazet, now 
1399. threatened the city. A truce was effected, by the 

^l*l^tontino^^^ promise of an annual tribute from the Greeks, and 
ons n mopie. the toleration of the Mahometan religion in the city. 
Bajazet soon violated this truce, again laid siege to the city, under 
pretence of vindicating the right of John, the blind prince. Manuel 
was constrained to flee, and sought aid from France. — Meanwhile, 
Bajazet restored John to the throne ; then, claiming the city for him- 
self, he continued the siege. Constantinople must have now fedlen, 
had not a threatening power in the east demanded the immediate 
attention of Bajazet. 
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Section II. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

' On the destraction of the Seljouklan kiiigd<»n, by the descendants 
of Jenghis Khan, many of the Turkish chiefs retired among the 
mountains, and established small principalities. Of these, that which 
eventually became of the most note, and exercised 
1299. a wide and important influence upon the nations of 

Othman 1. ^jj^ earth, was founded by Othman, and situated on 

the banks of the Langar. Othman's first warlike exploits were 
upon the provinces of the Greek empire. In 1299 he invaded Nico- 
media, and his conquests were continued during a reign of twenty- 
seven years. Prusa, near tlie sea of Marmora, was taken in the 
latter years of this reign, and made the capital of the kingdom. 
Othman was succeeded by his son Orchan, who continued his 
encroachments upon the Grecian provinces, con- 
1326. quered the whole of B3rthinia, and obtained a vic- 

Orchan and Soly- ^^^y Qy^y Audronicus the younger. Solyman, the 
"***"* son of Orchan, with several thousand Turks were 

carried across the Hellespont in the civil war of the Grecian princes, 
and once in possession of the fortresses of Thrace, the Grecian power 
was insufficient to expel them. 

The death of Sol3rman and of Orchan occurred at nearly the same 

time, and Amurath, the son of Orchan, succeeded 

1359. to the command of the Turks. He pushed his 

Amurath. conquests in Europe, subjected nearly the whole 

of Thrace to his sway, and made Adrianople his European capital. 

He turned his arms against the warlike tribes who dwelt between 

the Danube and the Adriatic. In a battle with these nations, in 

Servia, although victorious, he fell by the hand of a Servian soldier, - 

who starting up from among the heaps of slain upon the battle^eld, 

stabbed this destroyer of his country 's independence. 

1362. : — To Amurath is ascribed the establishment of the 

'^*°'^^^***'* Janizaries, a distinguished military order. They 

were selected from among his captives, educated 

in the religion of the Moslems, trained to the exercise of arms, and 

consecrated by a dervish. 

Amurath was succeeded by his son Bajazet, the rapidity of whose 

Baazet marches and conquests, procured him among his 

°^ ^ ' countrymen, the name of Ilderim, or the lightning. 

His conquests were not confined to the Christians, but extended to 

the dominions of the neighbouring emirs of Asia. In Europe, he 

subjected the remaining parts of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, 

carried his arms into Hungary, defeated at Nico- 

1390. polls, on the Danube, a confederate army of French 

Battle of Nicopolis, ^j^^ Germans, but was here arrested in the career 

of victory by a fit of the gout. — The interference of Bajazet in the 
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affairs of the Greek princes, and his siege of Constantinople^ have 
already been mentioned. From this siege, he was called by a Mo- 
gul irruption under Tamerl&ne, to defend his Asiatic dominions, and 
Constantinople was for a time delivered from the dread of his arms. 

The Turkish empire in Asia now experienced an inundation of 

1399. Moguls, under Tamerlane, a descendant in the 

Tamerlane invades female line, of Jenghis Khan, who from a chief of a 

the Ottoman Small province of Transoxania, had raised himself 
^ip^re. ^Q ^jjg sovereignty of the Mogul empire. He had 

expelled the Gretes, or Calmucks, from Transoxania, achieved the con- 
quest of Persia, and of Tartary, and carried his arms into Hindostan. 
In a campaign of one year, he made himself master of Delhi, passed 
the Ganges, and penetrated to the Burrampooter, when intelligence 
of disturbances in Georgia and Anatolia, and the conquests of Baja- 
zet, induced him to return. The Christians of Greorgia felt the 
power of his arms. Upon their submission, -he turned them upon 
the Ottoman empire. Afler the conquest of one city in Anatolia, 
Tamerlane lefl for a time the Ottoman dominions. At Aleppo, the 
capital of Syria, he conquered the Turkish emirs, but at Damascus 
met with a repulse from the Mamelukes of Egypt. A revolt of the 
Mamelukes, however, delivered him from their arms, and he soon 
achieved the conquest of Damascus. 

The period occupied by Tamerlane in the Syrian conquest, gave 
Bajazet an opportunity to prepare for the coming contest. At 
Angora, was fought between them the memorable 
1402. battle m which the Ottoman power was overthrown, 

JoTtlTolman ^^ ^ho Moguls obtained a complete ascendency, 
empire. For the throne of the Ottoman empire, the proua 

Bajazet was now ccxnpelled to accept an iron cage, 
in which he was carried about to grace the triumphant marches of his 
conqueror. — The invasion of Europe was prevented more by the 
want of a fleet, to conduct the forces of Tamerlane across the Helles- 
pont, than by the suppliant embassies of the Greeks and the sops ot 
Bajazet. — Tamerlane now projected the conquest of China, where 
the dynasty of Jenghis had recently been overthrown. But death 
prevented the execution of his plans. 

. After the conquest of Bajazet, though the strength of the OttomaD 
power was crushed, his sons were left in possession of the different 
provinces of his kingdom. The disc9rd and dissension which fol- 
lowed, ceased only with the death of all, save Ma- 

"^^^^ pire was restored. Mahomet was succeeded by 

Amurath II. Amurath was diverted from the siege of Constantino- 
ple, which he had undertaken, by a revolt in his own dominions. 

The revival of the Ottoman power, and the spread of the Turkisfl 

arms in Europe, awakened the pope Eugenius to a consciousness ol 

the danger, not only of Constantmople, but of Christendom. "^ 

sought to form a league among the Christian po^' 

p<^ Eugenius ur- ^^ fo^ ^ crusado against the infidels. But his ef- 

ge3 a crusade, ^^^ ^^^^ attended with little success. The Hun- 
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garians and Poles, under their monarch Ladislaus, in whom the gov- 
ernment of both kingdoms was united, undertook the war. His army 
was augmented by many soldiers from France and Germany, and 
strengthened by the counsels and conduct of the pope's legate, cardi- 
nal Julian, and the brave Hungarian general, John Hunniades. The 
tfu r-u' ■ Christians, in two successive battles, humbled the 

torbT" ""'"^ Ottoman power, and drew from Amurath an offer 

of peace. 
By this peace, Amurath was to withdraw from their frontier ; but 
the remonstrances and intrigues of the cardinal soon procured its vi- 
olation, and a mournful reverse to the former triumphs of the Chris- 
tian arms, was now presented. With an army diminished by the de. 
parture of the French and Germans, (volunteers, who on the first 
sound of peace, had hastened to their homes;) Ladislaus marched to 
encounter Amurath. The Turk, irritated and incensed by the in- 

fraction of the treaty, hastened to avenge himself 
1444. on the Christians. On the field of Varna, the ar- 

Battle of Varna. ^^^^ ^^^^ drawn up in hostile array, and a most 
sanguinary conflict terminated in the triumph of the Mahometans. 
Ladislaus signalized himself by daring feats, but at length perished on 
the field. Ten thousand Christians were siain, but so great was the 
loss of the Turks, that Amurath declared that another such victory 
would prove his ruin. The valiant rfunniades survived, and for ma- 
ny years defended the Hungarian frontier from the arms of the infi- 
dels. 

With the exception of the siege which was commenced, and raised 
soon afler his accession, Amurath made no attempt upon Constanti- 

nople. But when his son, Mahomet II., succeeded 
OTk'^e'^dltra^IiTf ^^ ^" ^^® Ottoman throne, the destruction of the 
the Greek empire. Greek empire was determined. While Mahomet 

was soothing Constantino, the last of the Greek em- 
perors, with professions of friendship, he was secretly maturing his 
plans for the conquest of his capital. He erected a fortress on the 
European side of the Bosphorus, which gave him the command of the 
streets, and in spite of the supplications of the Greeks, prepared to be- 
siege llie city. 

The winter preceding the siege, was one of distress and dismay 
within the capital. Constantino, with a spirit worthy the glorious 
days of the empire, endeavoured to animate the fainting hearts of his 
degenerate subjects, to quell their divisions, and to inspire them with 
an heroic ardour in vindicating the last remains of their possessions.' 
He conveyed the intelligence of his distress to the western monarchs, 
and solicited the aid of his Christian brethren. But amid the din of 
arms, which resounded through the western nations, the petitions of 
Constantino passed unheeded. He next attempted to effect a recon- 
ciliation of the churches, which might enlist the pope in his cause, 
but the attempt only brought upon him the wrath of his intolerant and 
superstitious subjects, of the Greek churches, and involved the city in 
new disorders. Meanwhile Mahomet continued his active prepara- 
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tions for tbp siege, which eaiiy in the spring commenced by sea and 
land. 

The spirits of the Greeks revived when a small fleet of five ships, 
furnished by Sicily, the Morea, and some of the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, triumphantly entered the harbour, afler obtaining a splendid vic- 
tory over the Turkish fleet which guarded the Bosphorus. Mahomet 
now devised a plan, by which his fle^t obtained possession of the har- 
bour, the entrance to which was guarded by a chain, and defended hy 
the Greek vessels. He caused a passage of nearly two leagues to be 
dug over land, lined with planks, and smeared with grease ; and in 
the space of one night, by the help of engines, and a prodigious num- 
ber of men, he drew a fleet of more than a hundred vessels across 
this passage, and launched, them all in the harbour. 
1453. The city, after enduring a siege of fifty-three days, 

Srrthe xirks ^^ **^®" ^y assault. Constantino, the last of the 
on y e ur s. Cassars, perished fighting for his country, while mul- 
titudes fell by his aide. The city experienced the horrours of sack 
and pillage, heightened by the animosity which the Mahometans felt 
towards the Christians. Mahomet now established his throne in the 
capital of the east, and the remainder of the Greek empire soon fell 
before the arms of the Moslem conqueror: His empire became con. 
solidated, and a succession of able princes continued to fill the Otto- 
man throne. 
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DICOVERY OF AMERICA, 1492 A. D. 
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The Treaty of* j FIRST EPOCHA, 1559 A. D. I Chateau Cambrette. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE. 
Section I. 

At the commencement of this period of history, we find the nations 
of Europe entering upon a new order of things. Science and litera- 
ture began to revive, and to take the place of monastic legends and 

monkish superstitions. The human mind was ex- 
inventions and dis- panded, and discoveries were made in the arts and 

sciences. The invention of gunpowder* had already 
begun to mitigate the horrors of war.f That of the mariner's com- 
pass, had enabled the navigator to steer boldly forth into the broad 
ocean, no longer creeping timidly along the coast. In consequence, 
commerce, and with it, civilization and wealth, became more widely 
diffused. 

* Invented in 1320, bv Schwartz a monk of Colore. 

t That this engine of destruction should have this effect, seems at first improbable, 
but experience has shown it to be true ; and no doubt that the more certam the de- 
struction should be to those who engage in war, the less frequent it would become. 
Particularly where the means of defensive war are made more fatal, the less the spirit 
of lawless aggression dares to show itself. Gunpowder, thoiigh carried into the field 
pf battle, can be made stiU more destructive in those heavy fixed batteries, by means 
of which, cities and harbours are defended. The invention of gunpowder has done 
much to free mankind firom the dominioa of mere physical strength, and daring, and 
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The spirit of chivalry, by elevating women, and changing the char- 
acter of the intercourse between the sexes, had 
^fSf^m*"^ contributed greatly to polish and refine the man- 
system, ^^^g ^^ society. The feudal system, which had 
made the people little better than slaves to a few great lords, had 
now declined. In some instances, the people had obtained their 
rights. In others, the power of the monarch over the lords, was 
confirmed, and although it sometimes approached to despotism, it 
was by no means a condition so degrading to the mass of the people, 
as when they had their petty tyrants at their own doors, ready to 
ca}l them forth in clans to shed each other's blood. 

From about this period, also, may be dated a new policy in Eu. 
rope, having for its object the preservation of the 
Balance of power. balance of power, each nation being persuaded 
tiiat it was unsafe to let any one become so strong, as to be able to 
get an ascendancy over all the others, and each beginning to pe^ 
ceive, that it was better to be guarantied in its own possessions, 
than to have the liberty of plundering others. 

Still, it is but the dawn of improvement which at this time appears. 

— Popery, that terrible superstitioi^ by which the 

Papal tyranny and kicked ambition of Hian to hold an unjust sway 

■uperstuion. ^^^^ j^.^ fellow, had perverted the greatest blessing 

of God, the Christian religion, to be the direst curse, was now at its 
full height. The practice of auricular confession began about A. D. 
1200. By this, the emissaries of the pope, in the persons of con- 
fessors, obtained the secrets of those in power, and the popes were 
.thus kept advised of coming events, and were prepared to meet 
them. The sins confessed, it was believed might be absolved by 
•the confessor, and thus absolved, divine vengeance was no more to 
be feaited for the most flagrant transgressions. Hence the power rf 
conscience was put to rest, and deluded men, believing that the 
priesthood could open and shut the gates of heaven, sought rather to 
obtain their favour, than that of the all -seeing God. The priests, 
taking advantage of this delusion, found many methods of converting 
it into money. They sold indulgences to commit various sins, at 
various prices, according to their enormity. They made merchan- 
dize of natural afiection, requiring masses to be paid by the people 
to keep their dead relatives from purgatory, and send them to heaven. 

The church by these, and other means, grew rich ; and the priests 
in many instances, rioted in luxury and ill concealed voluptuousness. 
But if men had accusing thoughts, they must not breathe them to the 
winds. . * . 

put them more under the control of mind. The knight whose giant arm could ovtf- 
throw a hostof comm()n men, went forth in his armour almost invincible, and became 
powerful by his individual prowess. Since the invention of gunpowder, armour is 
useless, and a man's power must consist in his superior faculty to win, and direct 
others. Compare as examples, Richard Coeur de lion, with Bonaparte. As numben 
must generally now decide contests, wars become diminished. Because their result 
can be better foreseen, the weaker party of eouise submits, rather than engage in s 
contest probably fruitless. 
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A tribunal, the most blighting in its tyranny of any the world has 

ever known, was now established ; and had its 

1251, secret agents at every turn. This was the Inqui* 

The Inquisition. gj^j^j^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^jjj^jj ^^^^ of Other days turned 

.pale. Private accusations were received by its emissaries, — ^die 
accused secretly arrested — ^not confronted with his accuser — tor- 
tured at the pleasure of the inquisitors, to make him confess his 
crime — and if he survived his agonies, publicly or privately executed, 
as best suited their purposes. The imbecile monarchs of Europe 
quietly submitted to this all-pervading despotism ; b^ing allowed 
peaceably to exercise their political functions, provided they gave no 
offence to the church. 

From the papal power, however, some advantages were occasion, 
ally derived to society. Its exercise in the hands of a few of the 
popes, was guided by a degree of 1)enevolence ; and the interest of 
the church was, to keep* its votaries at peace, and prevent their lav- 
ishing in war those treasures which in prosperous times flowed more 
freely into the coifers of the church. 



Section II. 
GENERAL VIEW OF. THE SEVERAL EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

We shall take a short survey of the situation of the difierent na- 
tions of Europe at the commencement of the period 
1485, from which we date Modern History. After which, 

we shall carry on a connected iiistory of the whole, or speak of im- 
portant nations separately, as we find their affairs more or less 
closely interwoven. 

We now find Europe divided into several great monarchies, so 
nearly equal in power as to prevent any one trampling upon the 
rights of the rest. 

England under Henry VII. had been far more prosperous than 
under her warlike sovereigns. By degrees, the disorders and insur- ' 
rections which attended the commencement of his reign y^ere quieted; 
many good laws were passed, commerce and industry were en- 
couraged ; and though his avarice led him to make oppressive exac- 
tions, they were in a measure counterbalanced by these advantages. 
The parliament at this period had little independence, but gave its 
sanction to such acts as were most agreeable to Ae will of the reign- 
ing sovereign. Henry, although he in general avoided war, yet 
joined the other monarchs in their attempts to preserve the balance 
of power in Europe, and once invaded France, in order to draw back 
the French monarch from Italy. 

21 
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Scotland at this period, flourished under James IV., one of the 
greatest of her kings. He held the maraudiog 
1423. nobles in check, and protected. commerce. 

Spain was now at the summit of her national glory. Granada, 
the last hold of Moorish strength, had fallen before the arms of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella ; and the whole territory of Spain was united 
under their sway. And the discovery of America now opened to 
them a new source of wealth, and a vast extent of dominion. 

In France, all the great feudal nobles had been brought into sub- 
jection to the monarch. Charles VIII. succeeded to his fether, Louis 
XI." After a short reign, he was succeeded by his son, Louis XII., 
by whose marriage with Anne, the heiress of Brittany, that iro- 
portant province, often contended for, was re-united to the crown of 
France. 

In Germany, the emperor, Frederic III., was succeeded at this 
. time by his son, the arch-duke Maximilian I. Burgundy now 
became annexed to the empire, by the marriage of Maximilian with 
Mary, the heiress of those provinces. His hereditary possessions 
were also increased by the death of his cousin, the arch-duke of 
Austria, to whose dominions he succeeded. 

Portugal, under the sway of Don Manuel, had commenced a se- 
ries of successful naval enterprises, which extended her commerce 
and power, and made her respectable among the nations of Europe. 

Switzerland maintained her independence, notwithstanding tlic 
efforts of the German emperor, Maximilian, to establish his authority. 
The Swiss furnished soldiers, who enlisted in the service of the 
different monarchs in their wars ; and their services on account of 
their faithfulness to their employers, were wont to be highly appre- 
ciated, and well rewarded. 

Italy remained divided into independent states. Genoa was 
prosperous ; Venice had conquered the isle of Cy- 
1461. prus, and continued to monopolize the commerce of 

the Mediterranean, and of the Indies. Her merchants outvied in 
wealth and splendour, the monarchs of the most mighty nations. 
Milan was governed by Ludovico Sforza, called " the Moor," who 
had murdered his nephew, and usurped the ducal honours. Naples 
was under the sway of an illegitimate branch of the house of Arra- 
gon. Florence was governed by the family of the Medici, In RomCt 
the papal throne was filled by the infamous Alexander VI., who 
was seeking to extend the papal territories, and establish his vicious 
son, Caesar Borgia, in a principality in Italy. 
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The Ottoman throne was at this time filled by B^jazet II., a 
mild, yet courageous prince. He made war upon the Mamelukes of 
Egypt* and subdued them. 

From this period, the northern natkws of Europe begin to min- 
gle in politics, and to be known as something more 
1492. than barl^arians. Russla. began to make exertions 

for the establishment of trade and intercourse with the more polished 
nations. Still, Eussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland, were far 
behind the other European nations, and a considerable period of time 
elapses before their history becomes much connected with the general 
politics of Europe. 

Before closing our remarks on the general state of Christian Eu- 
rope, that portion of the globe which for many ages past has been the 
seat of learning, and the centre of a dominion which has reached to 
the farthest east, and the remotest west ; we will hazard an hypothe- 
sis, which, though it should generally be regarded as visionary, yet 
will help the memory, by giving a common bearing to many facts 
regarded as desultory. It is this : Europe is des- 
ScOT^ a*^7a^d ton ^^^ ^^ become a GRAND CONFEDERACY, and has 
'faleracy" ^" been verging towards this point for ages. But the 
limits of the federative power over the individual 
states has been, and still is, ill-defined and not understood, or ac- 
knowledged by individual states. There has been no regular rep- 
resentation of the several states in one general congress ; no bounda- 
ries fixed to each state, to which all have been obliged to agree ; 
and no prescribed force to carry into effect laws for the common good 
of the whole ; or to protect the weak from the aggressions of the 
strong. But the idea of a balance of power to be preserved, is an • 
indefinite confederation, tacitly acknowledging the obligations of each 
nation to respect the rights of the others ; and saying to each — ^if 
you go too far, (it does not say how far,) we will all interfere to 
check you. The wars of Europe from this period of history, have 
mostly been the struggles of individual ambition against this unde- 
fined federative power.f 

* The Mamelukes were a body of Turkish slaves, who had gained great authority 
at the Egyptian court. They had by degrees gained so much property and influ- 
enee that they threatened the existence of the Turkish power in Egypt. 

t In our days, the spirit of freedom among the people, has caused the sovereigns to 
tremble for the stability of their thrones, and they naye used the federative power 
against their own subjects. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

Section I. 

The discovery of America is the most important event recorded 

in profane history. . 

The extrordinary man by whom it was accomplished, was ums- 

topher Columbus, a native of Genoa. Like many 

Cotambas. Qf ijjg countrymen, he early engaged in navigation* 

His attention to astronomy, and his knowledge of the figure of the 

earth, led him to believe that there might be vast countnes m 

undiscovered ; and the glowing descriptions of Marco Polo, a Ve- 

netian traveller, who had visited the East Indies, led him to the 

desire of finding a passage to those rich countries by sea. 

His first application for aid in his vast project, was made to lus 
countrymen. They regarding his theory as the chimera of a 
visionary enthusiast, he next turned to Portugal, alread]^ under 
John II., renowned for patronizing the spirit of discovery. ^"^^ 
also, ignorance and prejudice rose up to oppose hmi. The perstw 
to whom the monarch submitted the examination of his plan, re- 
ported so unfavourably, that all aid to Columbus was withheld. 

To Henry VII. of England, he had meantime fruitlessly applied, 
through his brother Bartholomew. Spain, now under Ferdinand aJM 
• Isabella, was his next resort. After eight years, passed m ^^^^^P^ 
and in repeated applications to that court, the generosity ?^^^°^"r? 
length put him in possession of scanty means, but sufficient to atWD 
the long cherished object of his hopes. The monarchs had just cm 
pleted the. reducticm of Granada ; and in so low a state ^^'f .^ 
finances that the queen, animated by the greatness of the o^e^ 
ofifei^ to pledge her jewels, for the necessary expenditure. la^ 
however, was prevented by Santangal, receiver of the ecclesiasu 
revenues in Arragon, who advanced the requisite sum. 

The armament, when fitted out, consisted of only three small v^ 
sels, manned by ninety men. With these t^ 
1492. barks, Columbus sailed from Palos in Spain, Au- 

Coiumbus setsBaU. g^g^ ^^^ 1492^ ^nd Committed himself to the mercy 
of an unknown sea ; nor is it wonderful, that the superstitious ere j 
uninspired with the enthusiastic hopes of their commander, sn 
have regarded the enterprise with feelings of awe and ^'^ * 



After sailing many days, discovering nothing but a boundless w 
of waters, in a sea where no human being had ever before P^°®J|^Lgij 
their hearts misgave them, and they proposed to put to 3®*^ V-^ 
obstinate commander, who resisted all their solicitations to ret • 
The genius of Columbus prevailed over the seditious crew ; yfj ^ 
was compelled to promise that if after three days no land should 
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discovered, he would abandon the enterprise. Within the time 
specified, a little after midnight, on the 12th of October, 1492, the 
joyful shout of land ! land ! was uttered by Colum- 
Land diflcovered jj^g himself. As the gkd mariners approached the 
shore, which proved to be that of one of the Bahama islands, they 
beheld it crowded with the gazing natives, who pressed with eager 
curiosity to view the wonderful machines which were about to visit 
them. 

Since the time when Noah left his ark to set his foot upon a 
recovered world, a landing so sublime as that of Columbus, had 
never occurred. — His majestic person attired with splendour, his 
more majestic mind deeply penetrated with reli- 
^^'^"l),^ ^°^""*' S^^^^ gratitude, he led forth his officers and men. 
His own was the first European foot which touched 
the American soil ; and his first act was to prostrate himself upon 
it, and return devout thanks to that Being who had guided and pre- 
served him. He next erected a crucifix, and took possession of the 
country for the crown of Castile and Leon. The innocent inhabit* 
«mts received the Spaniards with joy, as superior beings. 

From St. Salvador (the name he gave to the island,) Columbus 

visited several of the islands adjacent, and at length 

^ d^ di^^l^*°** <iiscovered Cuba. From thence, he sailed to His- 

iscover . paniola, in pursuit of gold. On the coast of this 

island, one of his vessels was wrecked ; but through his presence 

of mind, and the kind aid of the natives, the crew were all saved. 

Columbus now felt the necessity of hastening his return to Europe. 
Arranging with the free consent of the inhabitants to leave a garri- 
son of his own men on the island of Cuba, he took a few of the na- 
tives, and what gold he could obtam, together with specimens of the 
productions of the country ; and on the sixteenth of January, 1493, 
set sail on his return, and arrived on the 15th of March at Palos, 
from whence he had departed seven months and eleven days before. 

His success spread his renown through Europe. The inhabit^its 
of Spain crowded to behold him. Ferdinand and Isabella received 
him with the most distinguishing marks of &vour. A new spirit 
was awakened, multitudes were now ready to embark in an enterprise 
which promised them wealth and honour. Ferdinand and Isabella, 
agreeably to previous stipulation, appointed Columbus admiral and 
viceroy of all the countries discovered. 

The sanction of the pope was obtained, and no instance can be 
adduced of more impious presumption on the one hand, and egre- 
gious credulity on the other, than the grants made on this and 
similar occasions. The holy father, in virtue of his 
Right of diflcovery. authority as Vicegerent of Christ, gave to the Span- 
ish monarchs the sovereignty of all the countries which their naviga- 
tors should discover* The monarchs then proceeded to make ezten* 
sive discoveries, not doubting the validity of the title thus giren. 

21* 
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Columbus set forth on his second voyage with a larger aimameot 

than before. On his return to Hispauiola, he fouod 

1493, that the Spaniards whom he had left, had been 

^^^^^^^^^^""^ massacred, and their fort destroyed. After the 

^^"^*' departure of their commander, their licentiousoesB 

and rapacity knew no bounds; and the kind hearted natives, at 

length roused to madness, destroyed, in self-defence, the abusive 

intruders. 

Ckilumbus now made choice of a healthy situation, where he 

founded a city, which he named Isabella : the first 

^''^"L'n<teA^''' planted by the Europeans in the new world. The 

situation of the colony, however, was far from 

promising. During a short absence of Columbus from the town, on 

a voyage of discovery, the Spaniards, disobeying his commands, 

irritated the natives by new excesses. Assem- 

ConteBU^ithtbe ^^pg j^ ^^g^ numbers, they determined to drive 

na ivea ^^^^ ^^.^ j^^^ these terrible invaders. Columbus 

having returned, attacked them in the night, and so alarmed were 

they by his fire-arms, and other weapons of European warfare, that 

they fled without resistance, and he at length subjected the whole 

island to the Spanish government. 

The unhappy natives next attempted to destroy their oppressors 
by neglecting the cultivation of the maize and capsada, which fur- 
nished bread. They were themselves, however, the greatest suffer- 
ewu The Spaniards received supplies from Europe, while the Indian^ 
having retired to the mountains and wooded parts of the island, and 
subsisting upon spontaneous productions of the soil, fell with &mine 
and disease, and in a few months, more than a third part of the 
inhabitants of the island perished. 



Sbction IL 

Columbus leaving the government of the colony to his faithful 
brother, Bartholomew, again returned to Spain, where his enemies 
were undermining his interest with the king. He was received with 
seeming favour, W the delays attendant on the fitting out of anolher 
eicpedition, and the preparations for making the colony pennanent, 
detained him two years. 

In his third voyage, he proceeded further to the south, discovered 

1498. the mouth of the Orinoco, and sailing thence west- 

Columbua discovers ward, landed at several places on the continent. 

the cofltioent Qn his arrival at Hispaniola, he found the affairs of 
the colony in a suffering state. The insurrections of tfie natives, 
and still worse, the mutiny of the Spaniards, had reduced bis brother 
to the greatest distress. 

Private expeditions began now to be attempted. An armam^ 

under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda, was fitted 

AloModeOjeda. q^j ^y ^jj^ merchants of Seville. Ojeda, having 

obtained the charts and journal of Columbus, followed directly the 
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track iviiich he had pursued in his last voyage. Reaching Paria* he 
sailed along a coDsideraUe extent of its coast, and ascertcuned ^what 
Columbus had previously supposed) that it was a part of a continent. 
Amerigo Vespuck), a native of Florence, accompanied this expe- 
dition, and by publishing a work on his return, 
Amerigo Vespucio. descriptive of the country and natives, came to be 
Gonndered the discoverer of the continent ; and thus fraudulently de- 
prived Columbus of the honour of giving it his own name. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese had pushed their discoveries in the 
east. A squadron under the command of Vasco 
P^'*"^^ ^^''- de Gama, had doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
and discovered the passage to India. The follow- 
ing year, another expedition, steering west to avoid the winds and 
ddms off the coast of Africa, discovered the coast of Brazil, in South 
America, and took possession of the country for the crown of Por- 
tugal. 

Many of the colonists which Columbus had carried over, were of 
the very dregs of society — criminals who were released from prison, 
to be transported to the New World. His attempts to enforce disci- 
pline among this licentious mass, exposed him to their hatred ; and 
they made false accusations agcdnst him, which eventually reached 
the court of Spain. There he had active enemies, 
m ^^^^^^ Coium- Ejj^y^ ^jji^jjj ^^gj. follows, and seeks to depreciate 
. superior merit, had been awakened, by witnessing 
his splendid successes, and they now misrepresented him to the sove- 
reigns. Isabella, though she had long withstood these calumnies, 
at last yielded to their influence, and believed Columbus to be guilty 
of oppression to the natives. 

Francis de Bovadilla was now appointed to proceed to Hispaniola, 
with power to examine into the administration of Columbus, and if 
necessary, to supersede him in the government. On his arrival, the 
island had been reduced by Columbus to submission, and all dissen- 
sions composed. Bovadilla, however, at once 
Coiumbusin chains, assumed the government, and sent Columbus in 
chains to Europe. Ferdinand, ashamed of this injustice, gave orders 
on his arrival in Spain, that he should be released, and invited to 
court. This cold and calculating monarch received him with civility ; 
Isabella, with tenderness. Columbus recapitulated to his sovereigns 
his trials, his efforts and his injuries. But, though Bovadilla was 
removed from the government and recalled, Columbus was not rein- 
stated in his rights, now so extensive as to be an object of jealousy 
to the court. On the contrary, Nicholas de Ovando was appointed 
governor of St. Domingo. 

Columbus, though he felt keenly this new injury, remained two 

years an unsuccessful suitor at the court of Spain. Finding it vain 

to solicit the redress of his injuries from an ungrate- 

Columbog' Iburth ly monarch, he offered to conduct another voyage 

oyag©. ^^ discovery, to seek a new passage to the Indies, 

which he expected to find somewhere near the isthmus of Darien. 

Ferdinand, hoping to reap new advantages from his genius, furnished 
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him with four small ships, and Columhus, at an advanced age, again 
went forth to seek new countries. This voyage was disastrous ; 
after sailing along the coast a considerable distance, he found lus 
hopes of discovering a strait, delusive. He encountered a violent 
storm, and his vessels were so much injured as to compel him to nin 
them aground at Jamaica. Here, far away from all aid or consola- 
tion, he was detained more than a year by the governor of St. Do- 
mingo. When he returned, Isabella was dead, and from heralone 
he had hopes of sympathy and justice. Heart stricken by this 
blow, he sunk into despondency, and died at Valla- 
1506. dolid, A. p. 1506, in the fifty-seventh year of his 

Columbas dies. «„^ 

age. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Section I. 
ITALY. 

A war now oHninences, the seat of which is Italy, but which enga* 
ges several of the great powers. Its first sabject was the sovereign- 
ty of Naples, which, as we have before seen, had been long contested 
between the French and Spanish. The dirone 
1492. ^as now claimed by Charles VIII. of France, 

FVMce**cWnw* nL ^^^^^ occupied by a Spanish prince. Charles, be- 
*^"*^ pia."" ^ i"g instigated by Ludovico Sforza, duke of Milan, to 
prosecute his claim, invaded Italy at the head of a 
large army. All the Italian powers were alarmed, and even Sforza 
was surprised at the result of his intrigue ; but as no opposition was 
made, Charles achieved the conquest of Naples without the shedding 
of blood. He was, however, at little pains to establish his govem- 
znent in Naples, and the licentious manners of the French rendered 
the Italians more and more averse to their dominion. Meanwhile the 
jealousy of the other powers was awakened, and Sforza, who had 
suggested to Charles the idea of this conquest, now united in a league 
with the Venetians, the object of which was to expel the French from 
Italy, which Ferdinand, king of Spain, the pope, Alexander, and the 
emperor, also joined. Charles, on learning this, left a governor in 
Naples, and garrisons in the principal towns, marched to meet the con* 
federate armies, and encountered them near Parma, where a battle 
ensued. Though his enemies had nearly double his force, he obtained 
a partial victory, but was forced to retreat to France, with little the 
air of a conqueror. 

Ferdinand II. took advantage of his retreat to recover Naples, 
and was aided in his designs by that valiant captain, Gonsalvo di 
Cordova, and the French were at length driven from the south of 
Italy. 

The death of Charles VII., who left no sons, was followed by the 

elevation of Louis XII., duke of Orleans, to tiie throne of France. 

Louis early asserted his claims to Italy. In addition to the claims 

upon Naples, he asserted a right to the duchy of Milan. By various 

incitements, he allured pope Alexander VI., the Venetians, and the 

Florentines, to his interest. He then marched into 

1499. Italy, and achieved the conquest of Milan, almost 

^*"^* Mia^™'"*" without* blow. Sforza was eventuaUy taken, and 

ended his days an unpitied prisoner in France. Louis 

next set himself to the recovery of Naples, and for this object form- 

ed an alliance with Ferdinand of Spain, by the terms of which the 

kingdom of Naples was to be divided. The French monarch was 

to possess the northern, and the Spanish, the southern portion, and each 

to OHMuer his own division. This treaty but prepared tbd way for 

21** 
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more bloody and lasting wars, as the French and Spanish portions 
not being defined, they each claimed the central parts. 

While Gonsalvo di Cordova, was already pushing the war in Italy, 
Ferdinand was amusing Louis with negotiations. When the Span- 
ish troops had made themselves masters of Naples, Louis became 
sensible that he had been duped, prepared to attack Ferdinand with 
vigour, and to carry the war both into Spain and 
^^^ ^^ ^° ^^^y* ^"^ despite of his efforts, the Spaniards 
^^ ' remained masters of the whole kingdom. 

Meantime a change in the views of the popedom had tak^ place. 
The death of Alexander VL was fdlowed by the electicm of Julius 
n. This pontiff; not satisfied with the engines 
1508. which his sacred character pot into his hands, to 

Pope Jfoliua 11. ^Q^j j,ijjgj^ j^ j^jg ^jii^ ^j^ ^^^^ character, in the 

ambiticHi to rival those kings in the extent of ^s temporal domin- 
ions, and in intrigue, and martial achievement, proved the master 
spirit of his day. His object was to extend the popedom over all 
Italy. The power of Venice must first be hiimWed. To effect this, 
Julius entered into an aUiance, called the "league 
Leagoe of Cambwy. of Cambray," with Louis o€ France, and Maximil- 
ian of Germany. The Venetiaiis couM not with- 
stand their power. After losing a battle, they gave 
Venice humbled, ^p jj^^j^. possessions on the continent, and retreated 

to their city. 
Having humbled the Venetians, and obtained a portion of their 
territories, as he desired, Julius next determined to expel every fiw 
eign power from Italy, and he now found means to draw the Ve- 
netians to his alliance against France. Spain and 
1521. Switzerland soon joined the «* Holy league." hem 

Holy league against despatched a powerful army into Italy, under the 
France. conamand of his gallant nephew, Gaston de Foil. 

French suceesafui at After brilliant successes, this young hero penetra- 
RavenM, but loee jej j^ Ravenna, and there encountered the troops 
^'^^' of the allies, and completely defeated them, but fell 

in the battle. With him fell the fortunes of the French. They 
were driven out of Milan, and the aon of Sforza was seated on the 
ducal throne. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand of Spain made himself master of Navarre, 
Spamoonquerf which he Conquered from John d'Albret, its sof?©- 
Nsrarre. reign, who was in alliance with France. 

Section II. 

FRANCIS I-— CHARLES V. 

The^ death o£ pope Julius, at this period, changed the aspeet of 

things. His successor, the accomplished Leo a<) 

l*« ^ of the illustrious house of Medicis, showed hJxem 

fnendly to France. The death of Loins occurred daortly after that 

of pope Juliuk Leaving only a daughtert tiie cfown of Fram?^ 
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descezuied to his cousin, Francis I. This popular 
Prancw L prince was distinguished for the manly beauty of 

his countenance and person, the suavity of his manner, his bravery, 
and ambition, rather than for the soundness of his mind. Such, 
though as men, they may be the joy of social life, as princes, sel- 
dom fail of causing destruction to human life, and public prosperity. 
Thus it eventually proved with Francis. 

Bent on the recovery of MUan, he assembled a large army, led 
. them in person across the Alps, and, at Marignan, 

''Sa^^*" encountered the Swiss in the service of the Milan- 
ese, fought and won a bloody battle. The duchy 
of Milan submitted, and its duke, Maximilian Sforza, abandoned 
his claims to its sovereignty, and in exchange, received a pension 
from France. Pope Leo X. now made peace with France, and 
Burope for a short season enjoyed a general tranquillity. 

The death of Ferdinand, king of Spain, was followed by the ele- 
vation of his grandson, Charles V., then sixteen 
1516. years of age. The character of this prince, con- 

Charies V. trasts Strongly with that of the young king of 
France. He was grave and judicious, bul cold and calculating, a 
less amiable man, but perhaps a more desirable sovereign. He 
was the son of Philip, arch-duke of Austria, who was son of the 
emperor Maximilian, and Joanna, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella* From his maternal grand-parents, he inherited Spain — ^from 
his paternal, Austria and the Netherlands. 

About two years after the elevation of Charles to the sovereignty 
of Spain, the death of his grandfather, the emperor Maximilian, left 
the imperial throne vacant, and presented a source of competition 
between Charles and Francis. Both offered themselves as candi- 
dates. The electors very naturally preferred the 
. 1520. claims of Charles, who was a prince of German 

.Charles elected origin, and heir to the Austnan possessions, to 
emperor. those of a foreigner, who was not even acquainted 

with their language. At another period, they might have been 
jealous of concentrating so many powers in one man; but at this 
time, they felt the need <rf a powerful sovereign to defend them from 
the alarming power of the Turks. Charles therefore obtained the 
election. 

It was not long before the disappointed Francis found pretexts 
for hostilities. He presented claims to Naples, 
Francis' pretences ^^^ required the restoration of Navarre to its he- 
^^' reditary prince, as an ally of France. Charles, 

on the other hand, revived his claim upon Burgundy, which, he 
s^verred, had been unjustly united to France by Louis XL ; and he 
claimed Milan, as a fief of the German empire. 

Both monarchs made preparations for war, and strengthened them- 
selves by alliances. The French were again unsuccessful, and were 
expelled from Milan. Francis Sforza, brother of the late duke, was 
raiised to the duchy, which ne held as a fief of the German em- 
pire* 
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Francig was meanwhile perplexed by the defection of one of hit 

most important subjects, a man of splendid talents 

<^iu^Boarbai ^ ^®^^ ^ ^^ powerful connexions, Charles, duke of 

Bourbon, constable of the kingdom, who, from a 

quarrel with the queen mother, abandoned the service of his country, 

and in a spirit of revenge, entered that of the emperor. 

The French king, having successfully repelled an invasion of the 
imperialists into Provence, resolved to march in person, at the h^ 
of an army, into Italy. In 1524 he besieged Pavia. 
1525. A. division of the opposing army, under the duke of 

^F^ Mdltde"' Bourbon, attacked him, defeated him, and made 
* pri^r" ^™^ prisoner, and in two weeks the French were 

entirely driven from Italy. Francis wrote to his 
mother, <^ Madame, all is lost but our honour." France was filled 
with dismay, and the other allied powers with surprise and grief. 
Meantime Francis was conveyeid to Spain. His reception in that 
kingdom gave to Charles the character of an un- 
^^trf hk M^^ generous and unfeeling rival. Charies, however, at 
length became sensible that his conduct was obnox- 
ious in the eyes of all Europe. Insurrections in Italy threatened to 
diminish his power in that quarter. Henry VIII. of England enter 
ed into a treaty with the queen-mother, Louise of Savoy, who was 
regent of France, by which he pledged himself to a defensive alK- 
ance with that kingdom, and to the exertion of his power in procur- 
ing the release of the captive monarch. 

Charles at last became thoroughly alarmed by the discovery that 
Francis had resolved to resign his crown, and was taking measures to 
carry his purpose into effect. He then negotiated with his prisoner 
the peace styled the treaty of Madrid, by which he 
Prmcis reieaMd. ^^ rel^sased ; but his liberty was dearly bought 
The states refused to ratify the treaty, and the pope absolved Francis 
from his oath. 



Section III. 

The pope, Clement VII., the successor of Leo, the Venetians, and 

the duke of Milan, now formed a league with Francis against the 

emperor, and induced Henry VIII. to become its 

1521. j)rotector. Of this league, termed the "Holy 

^y ^^ariel league," the pope was at the head. The duke of 

^^ ^' Bourbon again received the command of the impe^ 

rial forces in Italy, and before the arrival of reinforcements to the 

confederates from France, took Milan, plundered and overran theter- 

ritory, and advanced upon Rome. The pope, alarmed, shut himseu 

up in the castle of St. Angelo. Bourbon prepared to storm the city» 

but while mounting the wall was slain. His army 

1527. continued the assault, and made themselves roasters 

-iSe^^^pri^^' of the town, which was now exposed to all thefiny 

* of a licentious soldiery. Rome now witnease" a 
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scene of pillage, bloodshed and debauchery unequalled even in the 
conquests of the Goths. * The imperial army remained in possession 
of the city two months, retaining the pope a prisoner. Charles, with 
characteristic dissimulatiody affected the utmost sorrow at the captiv- 
ity of the holy father, and ordered a general mourning upon the oc- 
casion. 

Meantime, Henry Ylll., of England, again alarmed, was excited 

against the emperor by the continued successes of his arms, and by 

the indignity offered to the pope ; and he was encouraged in these 

sentiments by the famous cardinal Wolsey, who believed himself to 

have been excluded from the pontificate by Charles. 

1525. ^ ne^ treaty between Henry and Francis was 

f^'St ^"li F^an^ therefore formed, and their united armies marched 

cis, gainst the em- ^^^ Italy. The commander, Lautrec, made him- 

peror. self master of Genoa and Pavia, and from thence 

advanced towards Rome. On the approach of the confederatefl 

army, the emperor liberated the pope. Lautrec then invaded the 

kingdom of Naples, and besieged the city with every prospect of 

success. 

At this juncture, the French king, by some regulations likely to 
affect the commerce of Genoa, offended Andrew 
Andrew Doria. Dorfa, a Genoese admiral of great merit, who had 
engaged in the French service, and was blockading the port of Na- 
ples. Doria drew off the Genoese fleet, leaving the port free. Fresh 
troops and provisions arrived in aid of the citizens, and Lautrec was 
compelled to raise the siege. In the north of Italy, similar bad for- 
tune attended the arms of the confederates. 

By this time both Charles and Francis were weary of war. Chailes 

had difficulties to contend with in his German donunions, which de- 

manded all his energies. The mpnarchs therefore gave their sane 

tion to a peace, sometimes called the ladies' peace» 

1519. negotiated by Louise, the queen-mother, and Mar. 
Peace of Cambray, garet of Hungary, the aunt of Charles. By this 

°^ *«aJ^!"''*^ arrangement, Francis relinquished his claim upon 

the sovereignty of Flanders and Artois. 
The Reformation had spread extensively in the empire, and 
threatened to subvert the authority of Uie pope. 

1520. Charles, though a bigoted adherent of the Roman 
The Rbporma church, had been compelled, by the war with France, 

^^^^' to leave the Germans in the exercise of their opin- 

ions ; but he was desirous of interposing his authority for the suppres- 
sion of heresy. In addition to this, the empire was threatened by the 
Turks, who had already invaded Hungary, and now menaced the 
Austrian dominions. The pressing need of giving his attention to 
this war, induced Charles to leave the religious controversy still un. 
decided. To obtain the assistance of the protestants against the 
Turks, he affected great moderation. Solyman, 
Invasion of the ^j^^ Turkish sultan, entered Hungary at the head of 
Turks. 300,000 men. Charles assembled from different 

parts of the empire a well disciplined regular force of 90,000 foo^ 
'^ ■ * 21*^* 
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and 20,000 horse, besides many irregular^. The emperor hinttelf 
now for the first time took the command in person. No battle was 
fought ; but after a summer campaign, Solyman, overawed, relin- 
quished his proposed invasion, and retraced his steps to Constanti- 
nople. 

Charles now returned to Spain, and prepared for an expedition 

against the Barbary states. Hayraddin, or Barba- 
1585. rossa, the commander of a piratical fleet, had made 

ui"^rS^*5^' himself the terrour of all the countries on the shores 
arowy ^^ ^^^ Mediterranean. He ravaged the coasts of 

Italy, and invaded the kingdom of Tunis, which he conquered, and 
drove away its king. The exiled prince applied to Charles for aid, 
and the emperor gladly entered upon a war which might rid him of 
a formidable and piratical neighbour, and in the eyes of all Christen- 
dom, be in truth a holy expedition. He collected a veteran army 
from various parts of his dominions, and with a fleet of nearly five 
hundred vessels sailed for Africa. Barbarossa drew together the 
Moorish and Arabian forces of thedifierent African princes, to whom 
he represented the invasion as an attack upon all Mussulmen. Not- 
withstanding this formidable resistance, the expedition of the emperor 
proved successful. The conquest of Francis, the release of twenty 
thousand Christian slaves, and the check given to the piratical power, 
were truly glorious to Charles, and called forth the applause and ad. 
miration of the civilized world. 

The absence of the emperor in Africa seemed to Francis a fit 

opportunity for renewing the war. The trial and 
Fraiicis^enews the execution ofhis envoy at the court of Milan, for 

the murder of one of the duke's domestics, afford- 
ed a pretext. He at once engaged in war, despatched an army into 
Italy, which ravaged the territories of the duke of Savoy, an ally of 
the emperor, almost without opposition. The death of Sforza, with- 
out heirs, now occurring, Francis renewed his claim to the duchy of 
Milan. Charles, in the meantime, returned succe^ful from his Afri. 
can expedition, and now flattered himself that he might add France 

to his other conquests. He invaded it, and was prei- 
■ Pr'^nc" «^'°g ^o^ward with vigour. Francis prudently re- 

solved to maintain only a defensive warfare. He 
directed his general, Montmorenci, who commanded in the south of 
France) to lay waste the country on which the emperor must depend 
for subsistence. He obeyed, and rendered the atttempts of the im- 
perial forces entirely unsuccessful. 

Francis in the meantime had obtained a powerful ally in Solyman, 

1 »\QA ^® sultan. Solyman despatched an army into Hun- 

1536. gary, which defeated the Germans in a great bat. 

i^'Twwrie *^® "* ^«^^' ^'^ t^® ^'•»ve, and sent his fleet under 

Turks. Barbarossa to the coast of Italy ; the Turks landed 

near Tarento, ravaged the country, and retired. 
The feelings of all the Christian powers were outraged by this union 
with the infidels. Efibrts were made by the pope to effect a peace, 
which both monarchs greatly desired, but the terms of which could 
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not be settled. At last, through hia mediatioDy a 
Ten yenrt* tnioe. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ years was agreed upon. 

During the period of this truce, Charles wish^ to pass through 
France to the Netherlands, to suppress an insurrection of the citi- 
zens of Ghent. He hesitated whether he should trust himself to the 
power of his rival. The generosity of Francis' character, and his 
chivalric notions of honour, induced him to make the trial. His 
confidence was far from being disappointed. — 
IfUl Charles suppressed the insurrection, and inflicted 

1041. rigorous punishments upon the citizens of Ghent. 

Cnarles goes a sec* » • .• * .a__ -rk • xl* i_ ^ 

oDd time against the *^*® °*^^® ^^^' Durmg this year he made a 
pirates. second expedition against the pirates, which was 

disastrous and unsuccessful. 
Meantime, his obstinate refusal to grant to Francis the investiture 
of Milan, caused the truce to be broken. For two years, war raged 
in France and Spain, Italy and the Netherlands, with all its con- 
comitant horrours, but without any decisive result. 
1544. ^ treaty of peace was at length concluded at 

Peace of Crespi. Crespi, in which Charles made several concessions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE REFORMATION. 



The corruptions of the Romish church, and the despotic power 
which the popes exercised, had frequently produced controver- 
sies between the pontijSs, and the different sovereigns of Christen- 
dom. In ihany instances, however, individuals of uncommon pene- 
tration and courage, had burst from the thraldom of superstition, 
and asserted their right to freedom of opinion. Of 
1393. this number were, WicklifTe, Huss, and Jerome of 

John HusB and Praguc. Still no successful resistance 'was made 

Jerome of Prairae. .^ •! i <• i 

to its usurpations, until the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, when the revival of letters had awakened a spirit 
of inquiry, and the influences of the art of printing began to be felt. 
Leo X., to defray the expenses of building St. Peter's church at 
Rome, pushed the sale of indulgences. Tetzel, a 
Sale of indulgences. Dominican friar, of licentious morals, was commis- 
sioned to sell these licenses for past and future sins, and despatched 
to Germany in the execution of his commission. 

This excited the indignation of Martm Luther, a monk of the order 
of St. Augustine, a man reqowned for his learning. 
Martin Lather. jjg boldly exposed the licentious lives of the ven- 
ders of indulgences, and the impotency of their pretended absolving 
powers. He was summoned to the court of Rome, to answer to the 
charges there brought against him. The professors of the univer* 
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ttty of Wittemberg, and his other friends, entreated the pope to pe^ 
mit his trial to be held in Germany. A legate was accordingly dee. 
patched thither. The legate adduced the authority of the church 
for the sale of mdulgences. Luther appealed to scripture. The 
legate insisted upon his recantation. Luther de- 

^""^b^rT'"*^ ^^*^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ renounce opinions whidi 

he believed to be true, and appealed to the pope at 

{Lome. Here he was condemned as a heretic. He then appealed 

1521. ^^ ^ general council. Charles V. summoned liim to 

Diet at Worms. appear before a diet at Worms. He was con* 

demned ; but Charles' affairs in Spain, and the Low 

Countries, requiring his inunediate attention, prevented the execution 

of the decree. Luther, meanwhile, was protected, and for a time, 

secreted, by the elector of Saxony. Afterwards he propagated his 

opinions with renewed zeal. 

For the eight years succeeding the diet of Worms, Charles was 

fully occupied by his conteste with Francis. In the meantime, the 

sentiments of the Reformers continued to spread rapidly. In Swit- 

zerland, two or three years before Luther com- 

Zuingiiua. menced his career, Zuinglius, a priest of Zurich, 

entered on the same course, and was heard with 

admiration by the Swiss. From Germany these opinions quickly 

extended to France, the Low Countries, and England. 

The peace of Cambray no sooner liberated Charles from the 
French war, than he summoned a diet at Spires, 
1529. tQ gettie ti^e yeligious controversies. The decree 

Diet at Spires. ^^ ^j^^ ^jj^^ Confirmed that of Worms, and forbade 
any further innovation in religious matters. The elector of Saxony, 
with other princes of the empire, and the deputies of fourteen im- 
perial cities, protested against the decree, and 
^^'pr^uimi*"* heiice the reformers received the name of Prot- 
estants. The emperor summoned another diet at 
Augsburg. Luther was not permitted to attend, 
Diet at Augsburg, lest his impetuous Spirit should increase the dissen- 
1630 sions, and because he was an excommunicated 

Meianctlwn. person. His friend, the amiable Melancthon drew 
up the protestant confession of faith, which was 
presented to the diet ; but all efforts at reconciliation were fruitles8» 
and a more rigorous decree was passed against the protestants. 
The reformers in self-defence now formed the league of Smalk- 
aid, in whioh the protestant states pledged them- 
1531. selves to defend each other against all agression* 

League of They also formed a secret alliance with Heniy 

Smaikaid. ym^ ^f England, and with Francis, the constant 

enemy of Charles. 
From this period, 1631, to the peace of Crespi, 1544, the emperor, oc- 
cupied by his wars with the French, and the Turks, and by his expedi- 
tion to Africa, left the protestants free to promulgate their opinions* 

Relieved from these cares, Charles determined to employ the 
whole weight of the imperial power to suppress the reformation. 
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He accordingly leagued with the pope, to extirpate 

1545. heresy. A council was convened at Trent. The 
Council of Treot. protestants refused to submit to its decisions, .and 

determined to resort to arms. Charles, unprepared for immediate 

war, had recourse to his usual arts, intrigue, and negotiaticm. He 

won Maurice, a prince of the Saxon family, by promising to give 

him the possessions of the elector of Saxony. While 

1546. the emperor and princes of the league were thus 
Lather dies. -negotiating, Luther died. The prospects of the 

protestants seemed dark. They were subject to all the evils arising 
from divided councils. Maurice invaded Saxony, defeated the troops 
of the Elector, and made himself master of almost the whole electo- 
rate. The disheartened confederates sued to the emperor for peace, 
but the conditions he imposed, were so rigorous that they were at 
once rejected. Their army, meantime, very imprudently separated. 
This was no sooner done, than Charles took measures to procure 
the separate submission of the princes. All but the elector of Saxo- 
ny, and the landgrave of Hesse, yielded. The elector returned to 
his electorate, which he recovered. The death of Francis, relieving 
Charles from fear of France, he carried the war into Saxony. The 
elector was defeated, and taken prisoner. The landgrave alone was 
now in arms. By artifice, the emperor obtained 
^^^'^* possession of his person, and detained both him and 

Proiouint^oaase ^^le elector, in rigorous captivity. The league, so 
espera e, formidable at first, was now wholly dispersed. 

At a diet held at Augsburg, a system of doctrine called <<the 
Interim,'' because it was to be binding only until a general council 
should be called, was prepared by the emperor's orders. This sys- 
tem, although relaxed in one or two points, was 
1546. decidedly against the protestants, and did not satisfy 

" The Interim.*' ^jthe j ^^em or the catholics. 

The emperor desired to make the imperial dignity hereditary in his 
&mily, and sought to procure his son, Philip, io be elected king of 
the Romans, and heir of the empire, to the prejudice of his brotiier 
Ferdinand, who had already received the title of king of the Romans. 
These, with other measures, alarmed the German princes. The elec 
tors refused to yield to his solicitation. Maurice 
Blaurice ploto ^^ Saxony now secretly became his enemy, and 

ajnunst CharleB. ., •'' "^i. i^. *•!_• 

^ With consummate art, set himself to countermme his 

plans. He obtained of Charles the command of the imperial army, 
and was employed to compel the citizens of Magdeburg to submit 
to the Interim. After accomplishing that object, he delayed, under 
various pretexts, to disband his army. He next obtained the support 
of Henry II. of France. At the head of 20,000 foot, and 5,000 
horse, he now published a manifesto, boldly stating the reasons of his 
taking arms. Charles, out of health, and not suspicious of ill, was, 
with a few soldiers, at Innspruck. He had no resource but flight, 
and unable to travel in a carriage, the sovereign of 
Cbarlea ilee». j^^jf Europe was hurried over the Alps in a litter. 
He arrived safely at Villach, in Carinthia, where he remaitwd till 
matters were settled with the protestant princes. 
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Maurice finding the porsuii fruitless, returned to Innspruck. The 

council of Trent, separated in consteroatioD. Meantime negotiatiooB 

commenced at Passau, which at length terminated 

1552. in a peace, styled " the Peace of Religion." Its 

Peace of Paaaau. principal Stipulation was, that the liberties and rights 

of the protestants in Germany, should be secured. 

The French king had no part in this treaty, so that Charles still 
had a war upon his hands. The Turkish fleet again made a descent 
upon Italy, and ravaged the coast of Naples; whi]^, in Hungary, tiie 
imperial arms were unsuccessful. 

Charles, wearied with the cares of royalty, now abdicated his 
crown, resigning the sovereignty of Spain and the 
1556. Netherlands to his son Philip. His brother Ferdinand 

Charles abdicates. ^^ ^^^^^ emporor hy the electors of Germany. 
In order to leave his dominions in quiet, he made a truce with Henry 
III. of France, for five years. He then retired to a monastery in 
Spain, where he passed the two remaining year» of his life, with no 
amusement but that of making watches. 
James IV., of Scotland, invaded England with a powerful army, 
1513. hut was defeated in the bloody battle of Flodden 

Baiu« of Flodden field, and slain with the flower of the Scottish 
^^ nobility. 

James V. was a minor at the time of his father's death. Heniy 
intrigued to get the administration placed in the hands of his sister, 
queen Margaret, mother of the young king. Be- 
James V. ^^^^ ^ler and the duke of Albany, who had been 

appcHnted regent, constant dissensions arose. Hostilities with the 
English continued, with no important results. James made peace 
with Henry, but espousing first, Magdalen, a French princess, and 
after her death, Mary of Guise, the &»tch became still more closely 
united with the French. Scotland, as well as England, had become 
imbued with the principles of the reformation. James, however, ad- 
hered zealously to the religion of Rome, and persecuted the protes- 
tants. This was another, source of enmity between him and the king 
of England. Another war ensued. At Haddonrig, the Scottish 
arms triumphed over the English. Shortly after, James having 
assembled an army of thirty thousand men, their feudal leaders refused 
to advance into England. News arrived c^ the disgraceful flight of 
the Scots on the western border. The nuxiarch sunk under these 
misfortunes, and shortly after died. 

Meanwhile, a spirit of opposition to the church of Rome had rapid- 
ly extended among the English. Henry VIII. had at first written 
against it, and burned several heretics ; but at this time favoured 
Henry VIII seek ^^ ^^^ cause. He Wished to be divorced from 
divorce'^ ' " Catharine of Arragon, in order to espouse Anne 
Bdeyn, a lady of the court. He affected to be 
amvinced that his marriage with Qatharine was illegal, because she 
was his brother's widow, tmd therefore within the degrees of afiinity 
forbidden by the church. He appealed to Rome, but his suit was 
delayed from time to time. At length he was summoned to wpf^ 
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at Roniey aa insuh wkich he highly TOBeDlecL He next proposed 

the question of the validity of his Hiarnage to the luivenkies cf Eu« 

rope, and xeoeived answers favoarable to his purpose. 

Cardinal Wolseyt was in favour of the divorce, and consequently 

incurred the ill will of Catharine's party. He 

1525. secretly desired to procure a nuirriage for Henry 

Wobey's disgrace, ^^jj g^j^^^ French princess, in order to forward his 

own design upon the papal crown. His intrigues awakened sus* 

picicMis in the friends of Anne Boleyn, and roused their indignati<Mi. 

Wolsey was apprehended on the charge of high treason, but died of 

a sudden illness be£>re the time c^ his tnal. 

Henry resolved to wait no longer the pope's determination. 
Cranmer, as primate declared his marriage null and 
w^Stc"^ void. He then married his favourite. The church 
cyn. of England was severed frcwn that of Rome, and 
the king was declared its head. The Refbrmaticm progressed in Eng- 
land, ^ough tlie measures of the monarch continually fluctuated, ami 
he exercised a despotic power, over both protestants and Romanists.^— 
His regard for Anne Boleyn was of short continuance. She wassocm 
discarded for Jane Seymour ; she, for Anna of Cleves ; she, fi>r Ca- 
tharine Howard ; and she, for Catharine Parr. 

The execution of Sir Thomas More, chancellor of the kingdom, 

who is said to have resembled the ancient sages 

^*^"''°\f ^'"^ more than any man who had appeared in Europe 

Thomas More. ^ ^ . -^ , j ^i T'j. . .. Vi 

for centuries, awakened the mdignation of all 
Christendom. More refused either to afhrm or deny the validity of 
Catharine's marriage or the supremacy of the king in religious mat- 
ters ; although he declared himself ready to swear that he would snp- 
port the succession to the crown, established by parliament. The 
despotic Henry and his obsequious ministers pronounced him guilty 
of treason. 

Henry, by his will, left his crown, first to his son, Edward VI., 
next to Mary, daughter of Catharine, and pext 
1557. to Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn. Edward 

Edward VI. ,^g j^^ jjj|jjg yoars of age at the death of his ^ fa- 
ther. The government was committed to a regency, at the head of 
which was his uncle, Henry Seymour, earl of Hertford, created duke 
of Somerset. He, adhering to the opinions of Luther, established a 
church not only independent of the see of Rome, but dissenting from 
it in matters of doctrine. The young monarch had 
1549. himself zealously espoused the protestant cause, and 

English liturgy. during this reign, a liturgy in the English language 
was adopted, and the church of England established on much the 
same foundation as that on which it now exists. 

The war with Scotland continued. The object of Henry was to 
procure the hand of the young queen, Mary Stuart, in marriage for 
his son Edward, and thus unite both crowns. The Catholic party 
prepcMiderated in the Scottish councils, and Mary was affianced to 
the dauphin of France. The war, although sanguinary, resulted in 
nothing decisive, and at length, a peace was condoded. 
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The health of Edward Med, and the hopes derived from his ami- 
alHlity of character and attachment to the protestant cause, were 
about to be blighted. The duke of Northumberland, now sought to 
prepare the way for the elevation Of one of his family to the tfirooe. 
Lord Guilford Dudley, son of Northumberland, had married the lady 
Jane Grey, the grand daughter of Mary, youngert 
IMS. daughter of Henry VII. The attachment of Ed. 

UAj Jane Grey. ^j^^^j ^ ^j^^ j^^jy j^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^\)0\]X his OWn age, 

and who had been, under the celebrated Roger Ascham, the compamoD 
of his studies, with her piety and sweetness of character, rendered 
him more accessible to the reasonings of Northumberland. He, ac« 
cordingly, without the knowledge of Lady Jane, declared her his suc- 
cessor. When, on the death of Edwardf, the tidings of her elevation 
were announced to her, she fainted with surprise and grief. When 
she recovered, she sought to escape the unwelcome dignity, urging 
the prior claims of Mary and Elizabeth. But in an evil hour, she 
suffered her scruples to be overruled by her ambitious relatives, and 
was proclaimed queen. A contest ensued between Northumberland 
and the partizans of Mary, in which the latter were successful. 

Northumberland was impeached for treason and executed. The 
innocence of Lady Jane, and her husband. Lord Dudley, procured 
them a short respite ; but at length, they too, were condemned. 

The leading partisans of Lady Jane were next tried and execu- 
ted, and the Catholic bishops were restored. Negotiations weie 
shortly after commenced for the marriage of the 
1555. queen, which, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 

S^rS-at^s;:!: her subjects, resuhed in a treaty with Charles V., 
who had proposed her union with his son rnilip ii. 

An insurrection, headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt, and the duke of 
Suffolk, showed the disturbed state of the public mind. The conspira- 
tors had urged Elizabeth to assume the crown, which, with her 
characteristic prudence, she refused/ 

Shortly after the arrival of Philip in England, the reaUn was, with 
great ceremony, re-united to the Roman church, and absolved by car- 
dinal Pole, from the sins of heresy and schism. At Rome, this event 
was celebrated with great joy and splendour. This reconcih'ation 
was the signal for lighting up the fires of persecution 

1555. in England. The first martyr was John Rogers 
^'iL«''barnr'* ^^^ ^*^ ^"™* ^^ Smithfield, March 4th, 1656. 

" "^"^^ Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and Cranmer, were also 

made victims. The number of those who suffered death for con- 
science sake, during this short reign, \s estimated at four hundred, 
of whom two hundred and ninety were burned alive. Many ^ the 
protestants fled to foreign lands. 

The death of the bloody Mary, which occurred not long after, was 
followed by the accession of her sister Elizabeth to 

1556. the throne. The following year, the wars which 
B!i«betb socoeed. ^ i^^g h^d agitated Europe, were composed by the 

^' treaty of Chateatt Cakbrbsis, which procured a 

general peace. 
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COMPBISING EVENTS WHICH OCCURRED PROM THE 

ThetTMtyofj FIRST EPOCHA, 1559 A. D. ^ Chateau Cambwd-, 
TO THB 
ToUieassaainaiion j SECOND EPOCHA, 1610 A. D. I of Henry IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 



Ailer Charles V., the main light of the historical picture should, 

until the rise of Henry IV. of France, be thrown 

1558. upon Elizabeth of England ; as being the most 

Elizabeth. powerful, sagacious and politic sovereign of the 

time. Though she succeeded to the crown without opposition, her 

claims were every where disputed by the catholics, on the ground 

that the marriage of her father, Henry VIII., to her mother, Anne 

Boleyn, was not valid ; the pope not having sanctioned his divorce 

from Catharine of Arragon. The pope accordingly issued a bull, 

declaring her illegitimate. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was esteemed the lawful heir. She had 

remained in France, been educated to extensive 

***'^Sa>'^^" °^ knowledge of languages, general literature and 

'^' elegant accomplishments, and was now married to 

the dauphin, afterwards Francis II. 

By the advice of the duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine, 
the brothers of her mother, she assumed the arms and title of ** queen 
of England ; " though no immediate measures were used to support 
her claim* Meanwhile Elizabeth strengthened herself in her authority, 
and in the affections of her subjects, by prudent measures, and by 
manners of mingled dignity and courtesy. 

* In Scotland, the reformation had made great progress. The 
heads of the protestant party, the principal of whom was the bigot. 
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The health of Edward fiuled, and the, J.^:^/ of Guise possess- 
ahility of character and attactane>^ ' iff} «f <^«^' Y^^o ^"f 
about to be blighted. The du^ V^ad formed theinselves into 

prepare the way for the e* , ,^h ^ey called the « Congrega- 

LrfGuUfordfiudley.r ^ ..y.^" The papists, on their side, 
Jane >"'' -^Ki^yi resorted to persecution to check 

1558. ^y ■'^' ^, y^^ in favour with the protestants, but 

Lftdy Jane Grey. y " ;/i^^'/,er duplicity, resulting from her adhe- 
and who had bee- ^'j/^nse^^' ^^" /^Pf " r^^^X^^on ensued, and the 
of his studies, ' X '7)^rV jo Ehzabeth, who immediately sent an 
him more acr / :Xce- The queen on her part, reeceived a rein- 
cordkifflv ^ - "^r ^^iw France, but retired to Leith, where she was 
ceMOT :fA; which occurred during the siege, and the con- 

were ar 'S' ^^ii> ^^^^^^^^y *^ bring the nation to submit by force, 
she rr '^'"^^''^-'^M^^ ^^ employ pacific measures. Plenipotentiaries 
the f -^/^^^ ^^'fW^'"'^^ France to Edinburgh, and a treaty concluded 
suf i^^^^^^^i\i'A tim^^'&^^ox^', by the terms of which, the French 
w !^th^^^%io tH3 ^^ ithdrawn from Scotland, and Francis and Mary 

fiftc^ */o from assuming the title of king and queen of England. 

to ^^%t3 of the protestants were secured by the treaty, which pro- 

■^for a regency of twelve persons to be chosen jointly by the 
^ of Scots and the parliament, to govern the realm during her 
^h^ace' After this the French and English armies both left Scot- 

fhe protestants, still headed by John Knox, now persecuted in 

their turn. Worship according to the ritual of the 

1659, Romish church was utterly prohibited bv law, and 

catholics perse- ^j^^ ^YiM ofFencc of this kmd made punishable by 

death. 
Meantime the princes of Lorraine, (the Guises) although com- 
pelled by the disorders in France, to yield for the present, did not 
rehnquish their design of establishing their niece, Mary, upon the 
throne of England. Influenced by them, Francis II. and Mary, now 
king and queen of France, refused to ratify the treaty which their 
.ambassadors had made in Edinburgh, and continued to assume the 
title and arms of mona,rchs of England. 

The sudden death of Francis left Mary (now no longer queen of 

France) at liberty to return to Scotland; and a 

1560. deputation of her subjects arrived with a pressing 

Tf^fs^"^"^^" invitation that she should assume the government. 

She complied, and bade adieu to her beloved France, 

with tears and lamentations, and dark forebodings of the difficulties 

to which her youth, inexperience, and the divided counsels of her 

kingdom would expose her. 

On her arrival she was received with joy, and by her first meas- 
ures acquired the confidence of the protestant party. Mary, how- 
ever, was a papist ; and her adherenc^to the regular celebration of 
mass soon awaJcened the jealousy, and at length alienated the afiTec- 
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of those of her subjects over whom Knox held a controlliDg 

tence,* and she thenceforth received from them abusive treat- 

\ and, on some occasions, outrageous insults. 

V some time after Mary assumed the reins of government, there 

iace between England and Scotland ; and apparently, the most 

.dial friendship between the rival queens. Among tlie aspirants 

lor the favour of the beautiful queen of Scots was the young lord 

Darnley, who by the elegance of his person caught 

1565. hep eye ^nd her fancy ; and she gave him her hand, 
^ BarSr"^^ without sufficiently knowing or regarding his moral 

^^' and intellectual character. 

Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, was the eldest son of the" earl of 
Lenox, and Mary's cousin-german ; his mother being Margaret 
Douglas, niece to Henry VIII. After Mary, therefore, Darnley was 
next heir to the English crown. Policy, if she intended to prosecute 
her claim to the English throne, might have had its influence with 
her in raising him to be the partner of her sway. This meas* 
ure excited the jealousy of the vigilant Elizabeth ; and she incited 
the Scottish protestants to oppose the connexion. Darnley, weak 
and vain, and savage in his temper, soon ceased to pay to the lovely 
Mary, the homage her heart demanded, and to which she had been 
accustomed in France. The society of Rizzio, an 

1566. Italian, her private secretary, was agreeable to the 
Murder of Rizzio. ^^^^^^ rp^e jealous Darnley, with some of his 

friends,- entered into her apartment, dragged the Italian from her 
presence, and murdered him in the room adjoining. The birth of 
her son James followed this tragical event. 

A few months after this, the house in which Darnloy slept was 
destroyed by an explosion of gun -powder, and he 

1567. ^vas killed. The earl of Bothwell was supposed to 
^T°*Boanvcii'"''^ be the author of this atrocious deed ; and rumour 

^ ° '^^^ ' attributed to the queen a share of the guilt. Both- 
well, after a mock-trial, was exculpated from the charge of murder. 
The queen exalted liim to high honours and offices ; and about three 
months after the murder of her husband, she married him. 

An attempt of the infamous Bothwell to get possession, of the 
infant James, drove the indignant nobles to arms. 
The Scots revolt. Mary also assembled forces ; but on witnessing the 
reluctance of her troops to fight in defence of Bothwell, and receiving 
assurances from the confederated lords, of their willingness to submit 
to her government, provided Bothwell were banished from her coun- 
cils, she dismissed him, and he fled to the Orkneys. Here his 
piracies raised up new enemies, and he was finally captured, and 
died unpitied in a prison in Norway. The queen herself was kept 
a prisoner in the castle of Loch Leven, (on the east coast of Scotland 
in Inverness,) by the confederated lords, who took upon themselves 

* A table ie now shown (the fragments having been collected) in Holy Rood house» 
at Edinburgh, on which stood an image of the virgin, which John Knox, intrading 
himself into the private apartment of his sovereign, dashed to pieces in hey preseoce. 
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the administration of the government ; and, c(»npelling her to resign, 
they proclaimed her son king, under the title df 
James VI. James VI. ; making the earl Murray regent of 

the kingdom. 

Tired of confinement, Mary, by the aid of the chivalric young 

Douglas, a captive to her charms, escaped from 

1568. her prison, and rashly threw herself upon the gen- 

Maryieeksprotec. erosity of Elizabeth for protection. The English 

tionfrom Elizabeth. • ^i j i_ • j ^^ 

queeen unjustly made her a pnsoner, and contrary 
to the laws of nations, (Mary being like herself, an independent sove- 
reign,) she assumed to try her before a court of English and French 
commissioners, on the charge of being accessory to the death of her 
husband. Mary, though she objected to the jurisdiction, denied the 
charge ; but was pronounced guilty, and thenceforth was kept a pris- 
oner in England, always strictly guarded, and sometimes poorly ac- 
commodated. Nineteen years afler her first trial, she was tried again, 
on the accusation of being engaged in a conspiracy against the life of 
1587 Elizabeth; condemned, and executed at Pother- 

Mary executed. ^^S^Y castle. The misfortuncs of the lovely queen 

of Scots, insensibly lead the heart to regard her with 
sympathy, and throw a veil over her imprudence ; it may be her 
crimes. 

' The internal administration of the English government was, dur- 
ing this period, wise and vigorous ; and the nation 
"^^""Sra'tlOTf " " ^°^ ^^ wealth and consequence, more rapidly than 

at any former period. The religion of the refoima- 
tion was permanently established ; and troops were sent to France 
to aid the distressed protestants in that kingdom. 

England and Spain were at this period, the two most powerful 
nations of Europe ; and the mterests of the two monarchs being 

opposed, pretexts for hostilitieig were found. Philip 
1557. was at the head of a league formed among the 

War w^h Philip of catholic powers, for the suppression of heresy ; 
*^"' while Elizabeth was regarded as the leader of the 

protestant party. Philip espoused the interests of Mary, queen of 
Scots, . encouraged and strengthened insurrections in England, and 
despatched a body of Spaniards and Italians, to assist the Irish in 
a rebellion against the English government. Elizabeth, by the vig- 
our of her arms, crushed the rebellion, and yielded effectuail support 
to the inhabitants of the Low Countries ; who had for sometime been 
engaged in war with Philip. England was now alarmed with the 

intelligence that the Spanish monarch had prepared 
"^''^'rmada "^*^ an immense fleet, styled the « Invincible Armada," 

for the invasion of the island. Philip laid every 
part of his vast dominions under contribution ; and the length and 
nature of his warlike preparations, betokened that the enterprise con- 
templated nothing less for its object than the entire conquest of Eng- 
land. Indeed so confident were the Spaniards of success, that many 
nobles attended the armament, merely to receive a share in the 
division of the country. 
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Elizabeth was fhlly awake to the emergency. She superintended 
the military preparations herself. She mounted her horse, rode 
fi>rth and inspected her troops at Tilbury, awakened their hope% and 
aroused their energies. The armada, from which such mighty 
achievements were expected, was attacked in the Channel by the 
English admiral, lord Howard, several ships taken, 
1588. and others sunk, or damaged ; so that the Spanish 

^^^"^nnttadi^ ^^" commander, the duke of Parma, deemed it prudent 
"^ to return to Spain for repairs. The winds proving 

contrary, he sailed around the island. Off the Orkneys, a severe 
storm dispersed and wrecked the fleet. One half c^ the vessels, 
and a still greater proportion of the seamen and soldiers, were de- 
stroyed. Thus ended this formidable invasion. Ehzabeth continued 
during the remainder of her reign, to assist the Low Ck)untries ; and 
in other ways to annoy Philip. 

Parliament during tfiis reign displayed the most abject submission 
. to the will of the queen. Finding that, with the 

Elizabeth abwlma. ^^ ^£ ^^^ ministers, whom she chose with judgment, 
and supported with constancy, she governed well, and was not of a 
temper to brook contradiction, they passively submitted ; thus estab* 
lishing precedents of subnaission to royal prerogative which brought 
future troubles upon the nation. 

In this reign. Sir Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe, (an 

1572. exploit which filled Europe with astonishment,) 

Sir Francis Drake. commercial relations were entered into with Russia 

1603. an<^ Turkey, and Virginia, the first English colo- 

Settfement of Vir- ny in America, was founded. 

ginia. 



CHAPTER II. 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND TOLE NETHERLANDS. 

The treaty of Chateau Cambresis being concluded, Philip, after 
quieting the disturbances in the Netherlands, re- 
1560. turned to Spain; where his utiQost efforts, uded 

Phflip perBtcatei ^y ^jj^ tortures of the Inquisition, were exerted for 
*'^**^* the extirpation of heresy from his dominions.* He 

gave orders that all heretics in Spain, Italy, the Indies^ and the Neth- 
erlands, should be forthwith converted or put to death. 

The Netherlands had now become wealthy by their commerce and 
manufactures, and the government of their cities had contributed to 
foster a spirit of freedom, both in civil and religious matters. The 

* It ii reported, that having encountered a aevere atonn at aea, on hii lint landing 
he threw himaelt on hi* knees, aiid in gratitude for hia own pieMryation, rowed t 
devote the vemainder of his life to destroying heretics ! 

22 
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persecutkms c^ Philip at length produced a revolt. 
1572. The duke of Alva, whose cruelties roadered bim 

^**^ revoir^*^*^ particularly odious, was commissioned as governor 
of the Netherlands ; and a large hody of Spanish 
and Italian soldiers placed under his command. The counts Egmont 
and Homy who had taken the iead among their countrymen, were 
executed by the orders of Alva. William of 
wiUiMi prince of Nassau, princc of Orange, now succeeded them in 
™"°^' command. He enlisted in his service a body of the 

German protestants, but was unable to bring the Spanish general to 
an engagement ; and having possession of no fortified place, was 
compelled to disband his army. The tyranny of Alva increased, and 
many of the Dutch fled from their country, and took refuge in Eng. 
land. Their privateers, who had been permitted to dispose of their 
prizes in the English ports, were at length, on the remonstrances of 
the Spanish court, excluded. This compelled them to seek a har- 
bour of their own ; and they seized and fortified the Brille, a port in 
Hcdland. Many towns now yielded to the prince of Orange ; and 
Alva, foreseeing the lengthand probable result of the war, petitioned 
to be recalled. It was his boast, that during the five years of his 
command in the Netherlands, eighteen thousand heretics had per- 
ished by the hands of the public executioner. 

Requesens, the succeeding governor, tried the efficacy of milder 
measures ; but the disease was past renoedy, and 
^S^d^Tlvr*" ^^^ inhabitants, smarting under their recent oppres- 
c^ s va. ^.^^^ continued the war with various success. A 

detachment under Louis, brother to the prince of Orange, was de- 
feated by the Spaniards, and the commander left dead on the field 
of battle. The Spaniards laid siege to Leyden; 
1574. but the Dutch endured the extreme of misery, 

Leyden besieged. ^^^^^^ jj^^ capitulate; and having opened their 
dykes and sluices, a powerful wind impelled the waters with fury 
against the works of the besiegers, and compelled them to retreat. 
The emperor Ferdinand of Germany attempted in vain to effect a 
reconciliatioa between the king of Spain and the States. The Dutch 
offered the sovereignty of the Low Countries to Elizabeth, but she 
prudently declined it. Afler the war had raged for years, a treaty, 
called the pacification of Ghent, was concludeil, 
1576. iy which it was stipulated that, all foreign troops 

^'"^GhelT ""^ ^^^^ ^ expelled, and the inquisition in the Neth- 
erlands abolished. 
Requesens in the meantime died, and Don John of Austria sue- 
ceeded him. After a time he violated the treaty, 
R^^e^nr^' and the war was renewed. The divisions between 
the states had prevented any vigorous efforts against 
the common enemy. The prince of Orange exerted himself to 
produce a union, and procured a meeting of deputies at Utrecht, 
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from Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Gronin- 

1679. gen, Overyssel and Guelderland ; who signed the 

t^^^m^. articles called the union of the Seven United Piov- 

inqes. Thus commenced the Republic of Hol- 

LAND. 

The duke of Panna, one of the most accomplished generals of 
the age, now commanded the Spanish forces. The States doubting 
their ability to withstand the power of Spain, again offered the 
sovereignty to Elizabeth, and on her second rejection of it, to the 
duke of Anjou ; renouncing all allegiance to Philip. The duke of 
Anjou, by an attempt upon the liberty of the States, lost their confi- 
dence, and was obliged to return to France, where he soon after 
died. The command of the confederates now devolved upon the 
prince of Orange, who through his whole life was faithful to the liber- 
ties of his countrymen. They were, however, soon 
1584.. deprived of him, by an assassin whom, a reward 

Prioce of Orange offered by Philip had instigated to the ruthless deed. 
a£8as8ina . ,pj^^ States appcttuted his son Maurice to succeed 

him in command. 
The duke of Parma, having reduced Ghent and Brussels, besieged 
Antwerp, the richest and most populous city in 
Duke of Parma ^^ Netherlands. The inhabitants made every 

besieges Antwerp. ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ j^ obliged tO 

capitulate. At this disastrous juncture, when the provinces were 

ready to sink under continued e^rts^ Elizabeth findbg her interest 

now iHUted with theirs, embarked heartily in their cause. The earl 

of Leicester was despatched thither, with six thou- 

1585. gmaci English troops, while Sir Francis Drake was 

Eliaa^^Jjdsthe ggjj^ ^Q j^^^t ^^ Spaniards in the West Indies. 

"^ Leicester, having failed to render any effectual as- 

sistance, was recalled, and lord Willoughby appointed to the com- 

mand of the English forces. 

Prince Maurice now gained upon his adversary. The duke of 
Parma was obliged to 1^ his forces into France several times, in 
aid of the catholic party there ; and he was commanded to prepare 
for the invasion of England, being required to co-operate with the 
'< Invincible Armada," and thus obliged to neglect the concerns of the 
Netherlands. On the death of that able commander, Mansfield was 
appointed to succeed him. Maurice now took 
1594. Breda, and with the aid of the English, under Sir 

Sacc«MeB ofthe Francis Vere, made himself master of Gertruyden- 
berg and Groningen. At Turnhout, in Brabant, 
they obtained a complete victory over the Spaniards. In 1596, the 
Dutch and English squadrons made a joint attack upon the Span- 
ish fleet, in the bay of Cadiz ; destroyed it, and took the city. 
Philip now began to tWnk of peace, but the states would hearken to 
no terms which did not recognize their independence. Philip was 
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not prepared for such a measure, but chose rather 
claim^ Albert cf ^^ transfer his dominion over the revolted provinces 
Aofltria. to his daughter Isabella, who was affianced to Al- 

bert, the duke of Austria. 
Albert, after his marriage, endeavoured to prevail on the United 
Provinces to submit, by promises of lenity. They disregarded his 
advances, and resolved upon liberty or death. Albert now issued a 
decree, excluding them from all intercourse with Spain, Portugal, 
and the Spanish Netherlands. This, though designed to injure their 
oonunerce, had a contrary effect, and changed the current of their 
trade, without lessening its profit. The hostile parties now strength. 
ened their armies. Prince Maurice enlisted bodies d* Gernyws, 
Swiss, and French. The arch-duke received supplies, from Spain, 
* i«AA ^t«Jy> ^^ Germany. A sanguinary battle was 

_ , *®2y ' fought at Nieuport, near Ostend, in West Flanders ; 

Battle of Nieuport. ^ ^j^j^j^ jj^^ jy^^^y^ ^^ English obtained the vie 

tory. Albert was soon again in the field with a powerful force^ and 
' laid siege to Ostend. After a memorable siege, 

-. J . \ which lasted more than three years, and cost the 

Oitciid capituiatea. arch-duke the lives of 70,000 men, Ostend capita. 
lated^ Prince Maurice, meanwhile, had reduced seven towns, which 
more than balanced its loss. 

After prosecuting the war two years longer, the court of Spain 

was obliged to content itself with retaining possession of the ten 

- provinces, and treating with the seven who had 

. ^ ? ^^ u acceded to the union as an independent nation. 

"i^^p™"^ Through the mediation of France and England, a 

truce of twelve years was concluded, and the en- 

joym^t of their civil and religious liberties guarantied to the states. 

— ^The energy and persevering industry of the Dutch is conspicuous, 

during this period. Their East IndHa company was established, 

and their commerce flourished. 

While Philip IL had lost one portion of his dominions, he had 
acquired a new-kingdom in Portugal. Don Seb83" 
ir- ^I 1 ***°* *^® reigning sovereign, under the influence of 
inJid« mS ^^ J^"its, attempted an invasion of Morocco. 
Sailing for Africa with an army of 30,000 men, 
his forces were defeated, and hewas slain in battle. 
1581. He was succeeded in his kingdom by his uncle, 

Portugal onited to Cardinal Henry. On the death of Henry, who left 
Spain. ^Q children, the line of succession became broken, 

and many claimants to the crown arose. Philip, although not pos- 
sessed of the best right, was the most powerful, and was accordingly 
IftOfi crowned king of Portugal. The whole Spanish 

Ph,-K f if peninsula being now united under one monarch, vrafit 

rnwp 111, Q^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ p^y. jj^^ transmitted to hia *» 
Philip III, 
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CHAPTER III. 

FRANCE. 

Section I. 

The death of Henry II., shortly after the treaty of Chateau Cam- 
bresis, ]ef\ the throne of France to his son, Francis, 
1559. 11,^ who had married Mary, queen of Scots. Many 

Fnuicia II. causes conspired at this time to make France the 
scene of contention and discord. The protestant religion had not only 
taken a deep hold of the affections of the French people, but number- 
ed among its disciples many of the nobility of the first rank« The 
prince of Cond^, admiral Coligni, and many other important persona- 
ges, were among their number. The family of the Guises was at 
the head of the catholic party. The duke of Guise, and the cardinal 
Lorraine, uncles to Mary, queen of Scots, (at this time queen of France 
also,) were at the head of this fiunily ; and in fact, through their in- 
fluence over the young Francis, they were at this period at the head 
Persecution of the of the whole French nation. They instigated him 
Protestants. to a persecution against the protestants. They en- 

tered into a conspiracy to obtain possession of the person of the king, 
and wrest the government from their hands. They attacked, for 
this purpose, the castle of Amboin, but were defeated by the royal 
troops. The king now, for the first time, discovered the hatred which 
he had incurred, and began to mistrust the Guises. The queen 
mother, Catharine de Medici, now also opposed them. This led 
them to the adoption of milder measures. Cond^, who had been 
made prisoner, waa released. The Guises, however, shortly after 
recovered their influence with the court. 

The sudden death of Francis IL, transferred the supreme authority 
to his mother, who exercised the office of regent dur- 
1666. ing the minority of her second son, Charles IX. 

Catharine de Medi- Catharine sought to render her own power para- 
ci regent. mount, by balancing the opposing factions, and steer- 

ing a middle course between them. De l'H6pital, whom she made 
chancellor, was an upright and honest man, though he was a atho- 
' lie. The queen, under his influence, showed some favour to the protes- 
tants. A meeting of catholic afid protestant divines took place at 
Poissy, where the cardinal Lorraine, on the part of the catholies, and 
Theodore Berce on that of the protestants, held a theological dispute, 
bat without coming to any amicable understanding. Meanwhile, a 
Protettania toiera- deputaticm from the difiTereot parliaments of the king- 
ted, dom, published an edict granting tolerance to the 
protestants, or Huguenotsr as they were called, and permitting them 
to assemble for worship, without the walls of the town. 

The Guises M the court, indignant that such toleratioo shouW be 
22* 
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granted to heretics. But during the absence of the queen and court 
from Paris, the duke of Guise returned thither. Upon his arrival the 
populace rose in his favour, and evinced great zeal in the catholic 
cause. Catharine and her son had retired to Fontainbleau. The 
duke and his party brought back the queen to Paris. 

The protestants prevailed in the south and west of France, and un- 
der the prince of Cond^, made Orleans their head quarters. The 
England and Spain catholics entered into a league with Philip of Spain, 
interfere. add the protestants with Blizabeth of England. 

Havre de Grace was yielded to Elizabeth, and a body of d,000 troops 
furnished by her. The catholics besieged Rouen, which afler a 
bloody defence, surrendered. Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
who had at first favoured, but afterwards abandoned the protestant 
cause, was here slain. His queen, Jeanne d' Albert, with her young son, 
afterwards the gallant Henry IV., still adhered to the protestants. 
1560 ^^ ^^^ important battle was fought at Dreux, for- 

Battleof Dreux. ty-five miles from Paris. The prince of Cond^, 
^d the admiral Coligni, commanded the protestants. 
The duke of Guise, and the constable Montmorenci, the catholics. 
The contest was obstinate, but terminated in the defeat of the protes- 
tants. Admiral Coligni retreated from the field with the remnant of 
the army, and the prince of Conde was made prisoner. The duke of 
Guise, not long after this, was shot by an assassin, while engaged in 
the siege of Orleans. 

An accommodation now took place between the hostile parties, 
and the protestants were granted the liberty of worship within those 
towns of which they were in possession, and peace was restored. 

Charles IX. had imbibed from the Guises, an inveterate hostility to 
the protestants. This, and other causes, led Catharine, who had here- 
tofore wavered between the parties, as her interest dictated, to embrace 
with zeal that of the catholics. The liberty granted to the protes- 
tants was soon abridged. A meeting between the young monarch 
and his sister, the queen of Spain, was arranged to take place at Bay- 
onne, in France, near the Pyrenees. At this conference, which 
Catharine, and the duke of Alva, as minister of Phil- 
1566. ip^ attended; a leaotjb, miscalled «*holy," was 

The Lbague. formed for the extirpation of heresy. Meanwhile 
the cardinal Lorrame was at Rome, concerting measures with the 
ipope for carrying the designs of the leaguers into effect. The protes- 
tants under Conde and Coligni, again resorted to 
1568. arms ; a battle was fought at St. Denis, &ve miles 

BatUe of St Denis, fy^jj^ p^^g^ ^ ^y^j^ ^^ ^^ Constable Jtfontmoren- 
- ci, commander of the catholics, was slain. The protestants, however, 
were at length driven from the field. They next laid siege to Char- 
tres ; during which time, Catharine betook herself to negotiations^ 
^with her usual artifices,) and another peace, called the '<Lame 
peace," was concluded. 

This was soon infringed by an order, dictated by the double deal* 
ing Catharine, to arrest Cond6 and Coligni for treason. They, hav- 
ing kept themselves on their guard, escaped, and again placed them- 
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selves at the head of the protestant forces. At Jar* 
1560. jjj^c tijey met^ ^nd were defeated by the duke of An- 

BattteofJamac jou, brother of the king. Cond^ fell in the battle. 
This defeat, and more especially the death of their commander, threat- 
ened ruin to the protestants. Many of the officers refused to obey 
Coligni, and dissensions ran high in their ranks. 

At this juncture, the intrepid Jeanne d' Albert, queen of Navarre, 
stepped forward, animated the dispirited protestants by her zeal, and 
Henry IV. fumished them with funds. "Despair not," said 

she, presenting her young son, " behold the new 
chief that Heaven has sent to command you." From this time, Hen- 
ry was acknowledged as their leader, although the more experienced 
Coligni yet guided their councils. This veteran strained every 
nerve, in again preparing the troops for action ; but their first opera- 
tions were unsuccessful, Poictiers, commanded by the young duke 
of Guise^ was besieged, but an epidemic disorder in the camp, compel- 
led the besiegers to raise the siege. 

The army of the duke of Anjou now appeared in the field, and Co- 
ligni, urged by his troops, many of whom were German auxiliaries, 
anxious to return to th^ir homes, hazarded a battle. 
1569. The plains of Montcontour now witnessed the entire 

^^"^* tou?*""^''""' ^®^^^^ ^^ *^® protestants. Nearly 10,000 of their 
troops were left dead on the field. Coligni, though 
severely wounded, was soon in the field again, at the head of a formi- 
dable army. Having obtained some successes which inspirited his ar- 
Treaty of peace. '"y* *^® court Commenced negotiations, and a treaty 
highly favourable to the protestants was concluded. 
Liberty of worship in all the towns of which they were in possession, 
was again granted them ; and their well grounded fears of treachery 
were lulled, by their being permitted to garrison four'strong places. 
Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and La Charite, as guarantees that 
the conditions would be observed. 

History, as if reluctant to defame human nature, by recounting the 

horrible perfidy concealed under this pretended moderation, shudders. 

Treachery of the &nd pauses in her work. The design of the court 

court was no other, than to lull the fears of the protestant 

leaders, draw them to the capital, and other cities, and then massacre 

them all. 

On various pretexts, they were induced to come to Paris. Colig- 
ni, ever true to his country, was incited by the prospect of command- 
ing in a war with Philip of Spain, for the recovery of Flanders. He 
was received with the most devoted respect, consulted on every occa- 
sion, and addressed by the young monarch with the title of father. 
The virtuous queen of Navarre came with her young son. A mar- 
riage had been proposed for him, with Margaret, the sister of the king ; 
but the suspicious eye of maternal affection saw treachery in the ca- 
resses of Catharine ; and she withheld her consent. She died sud- 
denly, probably, by poison. The negotiations for the marriage pro- 
ceeded ; and the leaders of the protestants throughout France were 
summoned to Paris to celebrate its festivities. The wedding took 
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place on the seventeenth of August, and Pam resounded with mirth 
and revelry. 

At the stillness of midnight, on the eve of St. Bartholomew's day, 
August 24th, the tocsin bell of St. Grermwn L'Anx. 

1572. errois, awoke the slumbers of the capital. It was 

■^"T?*"^^^*^'" the signal to begin the dreadful massacre. The 

oonMJw. morning light looked upon more than ten thousand 

bleeding corpses of the protestants, strewed throughout the streets, and 
within the houses and sanctuaries of Paris^ Men, women, and infants, 
were slain. In other parts of France, there were put to death fifty 
thousandn^ore. The catholic family of Montmorenci gave funeral 
honours to the mangled remains of Coligni. Pope Pius V., on hear- 
ing of the massacre^ was affected to tears ; but Gregory XIL, who at 
this time succeeded him, insulted the maj^ty of heaven by returning 
public thanks for these atrocious cruelties. 

Charles, meanwhile, was seized with all the horrours of remorse. 
When the assassins, who had acted by his authority, 

1^*74. came to relate, and make a merit of their bloody 

Remorse of Cbaries. ^j^^jg^ ^jj^ Spectators beheld him, shuddering as if 
with cold. He hated from that time his wicked mother, and the Gui- 
ses. " I know not," said he to his confidential physician, " what has 
happened to me, but in mind and body I am shaking as in a fever. It 
seems to me every moment, whether wakbg or sleeping, that mangled 
bodies present themselves to me with hideous faces, and covered with 
blood." No earthly medicine could reach the seat of his disease, 
On the day of Pentecost, 1574, he died at the chateau of Vincennes, 
in the most agonizing tortures, and bathed in his own blood, which had 
oozed from his veins.* 



Section II. 

Henry, dukeof Anjou, brother of the late king, ascended the throne. 

The catholics now formed the celebrated league for 

Henry in. the defence of religion, at the head of which was 

the duke of Guise. War was declared against the 

king of Navarre, aflerwards Henry IV., who had escaped the ma^ 

ere of St. Bartholomew. The league had in the field two anni€S> 

each 20,000 strong, while Henry could raise at the most, only 5»000 

men ; yet his valour, and that of his few followers, sustained hini' 

At Contras he encountered an army of the royaIistt> 

^^""Zg^T"^^ which he defeated, but was unab:e to reap the ad- 

vantages which this victory gave him. Without 

funds, he had no means of paying his troops, and a great part of them 

left him soon after the battle. 

The designs of the league now became apparent. Guwe va8 
openly solicited to dethrone Henry, and take the sceptre into his otm 
hands. This he dared not do ; but he instigated the Parisians, who 

'fieeSolly'tMemoin. 
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had organized a military force of 20,000 men, to seize the person of 
the king. The Parisians &iled in their attempt, and Guise proceeded 
to Paris to accomplish it himself; but the king escaped, and took re- 
fuge at Rouen. Guise, finding many difficulties in the way of his usur. 
pation, entered into a compromise with (Henry of France^ and was 
appointed lieutenant general of the kingdom. Henry now felt himself 
unsafe upon his throne, while his rival was in bdng ; 
S^hi°^i^!!jrof *^^ 9^^ ^^ assassinated by his orders, as he was 
St Bartholomew, entering the council chamber. His brother, the 
cardinal, was sent to prison, where he was also 
shortly afler slain ; and about this time died, too, that faithless queen, 
and wicked woman, Catharine de Medici. 

The partisans of the league were incensed against the king for the 
I H r h assassination of their leader, and the duke of May- 
^^""1™. ** &aae9 his surviving brother, was now placed at its 

head. The pope denounced Henry as an heretic. 
In these circumstances, he negotiated with the king of Navarre, who, 
at the head of their united forces, marched to Paris, and invested it. 
The French monarch retired to St. Cloud, where 
"^ated"***"* the dagger of an assassin, suborned by the duchess 
of Montpensier, aster to the duke of Guise, accom- 
plished his death. 

The king of Navarre now claimed the throne of France, as being 
the nearest heir ; and Henry, when dying, had de- 
®°^ clared him his successor. He now therefore as- 

sumed the title of Henry IV. The duke of Mayenne caused the car- 
dinal Bourbon, to be proclaimed under the name of Charles X. ; but 
he being a prisoner at Tours, Mayenne took the whole command of 
the war. 

The army of the league, numbering 20,000 disciplined troops, and 
that of Henry, consisting of less than a fourth of that number, met at 
Arques, on the Seine. At the moment that his 
^^^^'^^^^^ ^ ^ friends gave up all as lost, and his forces wereover- 
" Jwwered by the enemy, Henry, rushing into the 

thickest of the battle, exclaimed, << In all France are there not fifly 
gentlemen to die with their king?" This cry reanimated the falter- 
ing troops, who rallied, renewed the fight, and became masters of the 
field. Henry soon after received reinforcements from England, while 
Mayenne obtained supplies from the king of Spain. Disastrous was 
the civil war which now wasted the feir fields of France, where 
brothers and former friends were now shedding each other's blood.'*' 

*It was during these wan that die marquis of Rosmy, afterwards the duke of Sullv, 
and ever attached to the fortunes of Henry, bearing that his wife was dftngerously 
ttck, went in disguise, with a few followers, tp his castle, to visit her. His brothers, 
on the side of tlM catholics, had taken his castle, and deaf to his earnest pleadings, re- 
fused to admit him to visit his dying wife. The daring Rosmy prepared to attack his 
own castle, when his brothers permitted him to enter. Thus be obtained firom their 
6sn, what he could not gain from their affection. 
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Hen.y victorioa- at On the plain of Ivry another battle took place, 
ivry, aod invests Henry, in directing it, said to his troops, *< If you 
Pari*. love your standards, follow my white plume; you 

will find it in the way to victory and honour.*' His prediction was 
accomplishedy and his enemies defeated. Henry had invested the 
capital; and now used every effort to induce the Parisians to submit, 
but they refused. His heart was pained to witness the distress to 
which they were reduced by famine, and he suffered those who wish- 
ed to leave the city to pass his lines in safety ; and even, (although 
blamed by his officers,) granted a passage to several convoys of pro- 
visions, destined for the city. 

Meanwhile the duke of Mayenne, who had been to Flanders, re- 
turned, reinforced by Spanish forces, under the prince of Parma. 
Henry was compelled to withdraw his forces from the siege, to oppose 
the Spaniards ; whom, however, he was at last unable to bring to a 
comlMit. Their object being the relief of the city, when that wasac 
complished, they withdrew from France. 

The cardinal of Bourbon was now dead. The explmts of Henry 
had filled Europe with his martial fame. The 
Character of Henry. stHctness with which he kept his foith when once 
plighted, and the constancy of his attachment to his 
friends, made him confided in ; and he had displayed a beneyoleoce, 
which should have touched the hearts of his people. But worn out 
as France was with the wars of the league, still such was the bigotry 
of the times, Henry was convinced he eould not be king of France, 
unless he became a catholic. The protestant divines counselled him 
rather to renounce protestantism, than to continue the war. He ac- 
cordingly did so, and was received into the bosom of the catholic 
church. By this measure, the league received a blow from which it 
could never recover. Paris' capitulated, and Hen- 
1589. ly ^as received into the city. The provinces grad- 

Henry enters Paris. ^^^^ followed the example of the Capital, until at 
length the whole nation submitted. Mayenne, supported by the Span- 
ish int^est, continued for a time in arms ; but after the pope had ab- 
Mayenne submits, solved Henry, this officer made his submission, was 
received into favour, and ever after remained a firm 
friend to his monarch. 

The opposition of the protestants, whose suspicions began to be ex- 
cited by a delay in securing their rights, and by the disposal of all 
the great offices to the catholics, prevented Henry 
1596. fjQna carrying on vigorously the war against Spain. 

^''' ''sla'ifardi! '^^^ The Spaniards took Calais and Amiens, and it was 
' i^'"**^ "^ ^itjj (lifficulty that Henry could, in the exhausted 

st^te ofhis finances, raise an army to withstand them. At length, at 
the head of such forces aa he could assemble, he advanced to AnuenS) 
which he invested, and compelled the city to sur- 
1598. render. He next came to au accommodation with 

Edict of Naniea. ^^ protestants, granting them, by the celebrated 
edict of Nantes, the enjoyment of their religion, and admission to pub- 
lic offices. Ambassadors now met at Vervins, 20 miles from Paris, 
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Peace with Spain, ^^c® * peace with Spain waa concluded, on tertns 

fiivoutable to France. 

Although policy compelled Henry to grant most of the high offices 

to catholics, yet his chosen friend and counsellor, from the beginning 

to the end of his career, was a protestant. This 

Duke of Sully. ^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^f g^jjy The econoriiy and 

discreet management of this minister, brought the totally deranged 
finances of the kingdom to order, and soon placed at the disposal of his 
beloved monarch, a well furnished treasury. Henry, constantly sec- 
onded by Sully, followed the bent of his benevolent heart, in studying 
to promote the welfare of his kingdom. Commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures, all received a new impulse. Nor did he limit his de- 
sires of doing good to his own subjects, but conceiv- 
Hcnry's plan for ^^ ^^^ g^.^^^ design of banishing war from Europe, 
by umtmg the great powers m one confederacy, es- 
tablishing a grand council after the model of the Amphictyonic, to 
which all the principal states of Europe should send their delegates, 
and refer their differences. Sully at first opposed his views as vis- 
ionary, but afterwards entered fully into them. Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, for whom Henry had a high respect, was also a party to the pro- 
ject.* It was the opinion of these sovereigns, that the house of Aus- 
tria must first be humbled, before this project could be carried into ef- 
fect. The death of Elizabeth was deplored by Henry ; yet he pro- 
ceeded to make vast preparations for the acccm- 
1610. plishiiient of his design ; but he was cut off in the 

Henry assassinated, ^j^jg^ of them, by the dagger of Ravaillac, an ob- 
scure assassin. The French nation wept for him as for a father. 
The vile assassin, (whose name the afflicted Sully never would pro- 
nounce,) suffered a terrible death. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Section I. 

GERMANY. 

The reign of Ferdinand I., who succeeded Charles V., as emperor 

of Germany, was short, and occupied in attempting 

1556. to compose the religious differences which agitated 

Ferdinand I. ^^ empire. In the diet of Ratisbon, assembled 

* This it stated on the authority of the duke of Sull3r--see l^is excellent memoirs. 
Some writers have treated Henry's great design with levity, considering it as a mere 
covering to his views agajnst the house of Austria. The character of Elizabeth makes 
it not unprobable, that this motive was predominant with her ; but Henry had a great 
and benevolent heart, as well as a fertile mind. And is it not rather astonishing, that 
the powers of Europe should not to this dfty, have adopted this equitable plan of set,- 
tling their differences ? 
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soon after his acoesnon, the ^ peace of religioii" wascoDfiimed. 
This reiga is memorahle for the last meeting of a general council. It 
was held at Trent. 

Maximilian Il.y successor of Ferdinand^ was early in his reign en* 

gaged in war with Solyman !•» who had planned the 

1564. conquest of Germany. The success of the imperi. 

Maximilian IL ^ generals checked the progress of. the Ottoman 
armsy and on the death of Solyman, his son and successor Selim D., 
concluded a peace of twelve years with the empire. The remaining 
years of the reign of Maximilian, were passed in tranquillity. 

He was succeed by his son, Rodolph II., during whose long reigo, 

the empire contmued almost undisturbed by intestine 

1576. broils. He was himself of a peaceful temper, and 

Rodolph II. devoted much of his time to the studies of astronomy 

and astrology, in which he was instructed by Tycho Brahe. Ha 
brother Matthias conducted the war with the Turks, who had inva. 
ded Hungary ; and the renown and influence he acquired by his 
success, enabled him to obtain the crown of Hungary, and make him- 
self master of Austria and Moravia, all of which Rodolph confirmed 
to him, ratlier than involve the empire in civil war. 



Section II. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

The sultan Solyman, besides the war which he carried on with the 
German empire, during the reign of Maximilian, despatched a fl^ 
and army to reduce the island of Malta, where the knights of »• 
John had been established, and still maintained themselves. The 
Turkish general, Mustapha, besieged the island; 
1565, but the governor of Sicily coming to the aid of the 

'^"'m it!'^* knights, the Turks, after a siege of five months, wift 
" the loss of 24,000 men, were obliged to ^^^^^^ 

enterprise. Solyman died at the age of seventy, and was succeeded 
by his son, SeUm II. Selim, after having concluded a peace with 
Germany, turned his arms eastward ; but failing in his attempt to r^ 
duce Persia, he invaded the island of Cyprus, which belonged to we 
republic of Venice. A league was formed between the pope, Pius v., 
the king of Spain, and the Venetians, for its defen^je. 
1571. Their forces failing to arrive in season, the Turks 

Turks conquer Cy. conquered the island, and subjected its inhabitant- 
^'"^ to the most inhuman cruelties. They exten^ 

their ravages to the coasts of Italy, of D'almatia, and of Istria. I»^® 
pope, Philip II., and the Venetians, assembled their fleet, and a nav« 
engagement between them and the Turks, tool 
Battle of Lepanta pi^ce in the gulf of Lepanto. For duration, fier^ 
ness, and destruction of human life, it was at that period unequ«"^* 
The Christians, commanded by Don John, of Austria, were at lengj" 
victorious. Ttie Turks lost 80,000 men, and their fleet was mostly 
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taken or destroyed. The Christiaiis lost 10,000 men, and derived no 
solid advantage from the victory. The following seasont Sehm equip- 
ped another fleet, which again spread the terrour of the Turkish arms. 
Philip soon found his attention drawn to the Low 
1572. C)ountries; and the Venetians concluded a treaty, by 

tiil^g^'irkt^*^' ^^^^ Cyprus was left m possession of the Turks. 
US ma e peace, "pmjjg^ which had been t&kea by Don John of Aus- 
tria, was retaken by the sultan. 

The three sultans who immediately succeeded Selim, did not ex- 
tend the Turkish conquests. 
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OOKPRISINQ KTENTS WHICH OCCURRED FROM TBI 
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' and the treaty of 



CHAPTER I. 

GERMANY. 



The death of Rodolph at this period, left the imperial throne to 

his brother, the arch-duke Matthias. The protes- 

1612. tant princes had formed a confederacy called the 

MatthinB. Evangelical Union. Matthias had hitherto ^own 

himself friendly to them, and they now pressed him for an extension 

of their privileges ; but no longer feeling the need of their friendsUpj 

he resisted their demands, and encroached upon their acknowledged 

rights. He procured the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary for his 

cousin, Ferdinand, duke of Styria, whom he designed for his succes- 

sor in the empire. These measures alarmed the Hungarians! the 

Bohemians, and the members of the Evangelical Union, who now 

resorted to arms. 

. Amidst these disorders, Matthias died; and Ferdinand 11. J^^ 

raised to the imperial throne. The Bohemians 

1619. continued their revolt, deposed Ferdinand, and 

**®'S!!i°^-^ v*°^ elected to the sovereignty of that kingdom, Fred- 

Frederic V. eric V., elector palatine of the Rhine; who had 

married the daughter of James I., reigning sovereign of England. 

Besides the support of the protestant princes of the empire, Fredenc 

received the aid of Bethlem Gabor, the voivode of Transylvaniflf « 

tributary of the grand sultan ; a body of 8,000 troops from the Lo| 

Countries, under Henry, prince of Nassau ; and 2,000 English vol* 

unteers. His preparations, were, however, madequate for the war; 

in which he had to withstand the united strengtn of the emperor, the 

king of Spain, and the arch-duke of Austria. The impena^^ 
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drove Frederic from his palatinate, and degraded him from his elector 
ral dignity, which was conferred upon the duke of Bavaria. 

A new league was now formed, with Christian IV., king of Den- 
mark, at its head, having for its object, the restoration of Frederic. 
The attempt was unsuccessful, and Christian was obliged to sue for 



The ambition of Ferdinand growing with his success, he now 
aspired to establish a despotic power in Germany, 
thf" o^^tT* ^^ reduce the princes to the rank of nobles, and to 
e protestonta. xevive the imperial jurisdiction in Italy. His first 
attempt upon the protestant princes, was made by an edict requiring 
them to restore the church lands and benefices which they had pos- 
sessed since the peace of Passau. The princes remonstrated, and 
urged that the edict was illegal. Ferdinand persisted, and the pro- 
testants formed a secret alliance with Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden. 

This monarch had already shown his valour in war, and his wis- 
dom in peace ; and Sweden under his government 
1626. had attained a rank unknown in any former age. 

Leagne with Gasta- jj^ ^^^g j^ zealous protestant, and he deemed it 
dlL RkheU^^d policy to unite with those powers who sought to 
others. weaken the dreaded influence of the housc of Aus- 

tria. Furthermore, the emperor had incurred his 
displeasure, by assisting the Poles in their wars with the Swedes. 
He therefore formed an alliance with the court of France, where the 
influence of cardinal Richlleu, who sympathized with Gustavus in the 
desire of curbing the Austrian power, was at this time supreme. 
Holland also came into the alliance ; and Charles I. of England fur- 
nished the allies with 6,000 men. 

Gustavus entered Pomerania, and made himself master of many 
important places. At Leipzic, he obtained a com- 

1631. pi^te victory over the imperial forces, under the 
®™=**^^^ ^"*' command of Tilly, an able general. All the mem- 
bers of the " Evangelical Union " now joined his 

standard ; and he possessed himself of the whole country from the 
Elbe to the Rhine. Tilly havmg been killed, Wallenstein, a re- 
nowned general, succeeded him in the command of the imperial 
army. 

At Lutzen, Gustavus offered him battle. The contest lasted from 

day-break till sun-set, when the obstinate valour of the Swedes at 

length triumphed over the superior numbers of their 

1632. enemy ; but Gustavus perished in the conflict. 
^"^LuLt!^ ** ^^^^ wounded on the field of battle, and asked- 

by the enemy who he was, " I am," said he, "the 
king of Sweden, and I seal with my blood the protestant religion, and 
the liberties of Germany." 

As Gustavus led but one chiki, Christina, a daughter of six years 
of age, the government of Sweden was now in the hands of a regency. 
The war, however, was conducted with vigour, and officers, formed 
in the school of Gustavus, were soon sent into Germany. 
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The imperial general, Wallensteiny being aaaaflnnated, die com- 
mand was given to Ferdinand, king of ELungary, eldest son of the 
emperor. The accession of the dukes of Lorraine and Bavaria, 
with a reinforc^nent of Spanish troops, at this time, strengthened the 
imperial party. The army of the confederates, under the command 
of general Horn and the duke of Saxe- Weimar, 

1634. encountered the forces of the king of Hungary at 
^^•^^J^^'^"- Nordhngen. One of the most bloody battles re- 
corded in history ensued. It ended in the total 
defeat of the Swedes. 

The emperor now negotiated the treaty of Prague, by which be 
left the protestants in the possession of the church 

1635. property, and permitted the free exercise of their 
Treaty of Prague. yeUgion, throughout the empire, with the exceptUNi 

of the kingdom of Bohemia, and the provinces of the house of 
Austria. 

A new alliance was formed between Sweden and France^ and the 
latter kingdom now actively participated in the 

1636. Yf^^j^ In upper Grermany, the elector of Saxony 
twMB s^td^ *1L ^^ defeated by the Swedish general, Bannier, in 

Fraaoe. ^ battle fought at Wittstock.-^^Ferdinand UL, on the 

1687 death of his father, succeeded to the imperial throne, 

Ferdinand* III '"^^ Continued the war against Sweden, France, and 

the protestants-.— -The duke of Saxe Weimar de* 

feated the impeiiU army near Brisac, and reduced this with many 

Other towns* 

Id the meantime, the Swedes were equally triumphant in Pomera- 

nia. Bannier crossed the Elbe, entered Saxony, 

1640. obtained avantages over the imperialists in seyeral 

^aSwdlTu^ndilr '^^^ engagements, and near Chemnitz, gamed a 

Bannier. coinplete victory. He next invaded Bohemia, and 

at Brandeiz fought the imperialists, under general 

Hofiddrk, and again victorious, he pursued the retreating army to 

the walls of Prague, and took the imperial general prisoner. 

Bannier next formed a plan of attacking Ratisbon, during the ses- 
sion of a diet which the emperor had there convened. Joined by the 
French army under Guelriant, he crossed the Danube on the ice, 
captured 1,500 of the enemy's horse, and seized the equipage and 
advance guard of the emperor, who himself narrowly escaped being 
made a prisoner. An unexpected thaw saved the city, and com- 
pelled Bannier to recross the river. — A powerful army now assembled 
under general Piccolomini, and the arch-duke Leopold. Bannier 
marched through Bohemia followed by the imperial general. At 
Zittau, he was joined by tbe French under Guelriant, but before 
lUiy decisive action could take place, death deprived the c<mfederatei 
of the counsels of the Swedish general. 
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Torstenson, juiother general who had served under Gustavus 

Adolphus, was sent from Sweden to succeed him, 

1641. an(j ^ith j^jj^ a strong reinforcement of troops, and 

'^'^"^Banaier"'^*^* * ^^^S^ ^"^ ^^ money. Before the arrival of Tor- 
stenson, Guelriant had led his forces to battle, and 
defeated the imperialists near Wolfenbuttel. After his arrival, the 
French and Swedes again separated. Guelriant entered Westpha- 
lia, and Torstenson, Bohemia. 

In the ensuing campaign, Guelriant defeated the imperial general, 
and made himself master of almost the whole electorate of Cologne. 
Torstenson obtained two victories over the imperialists^ after which 
he reduced Leipzic. The court of Vienna was in dismay. Nego- 
tiations were now commenced, which were however retarded by the 
death of Louis-XIIL, and of cardinal Richelieu. 

During these conferences, Torstenson invaded Holstein ; the king 
of Denmark having exhibited evidence of hostility 
s^Id^n^n^Den" towards Sweden. Christian IV., the Danish king, 
^ matk. ^" ^^"^ implored the aid of the emperor, who despatch- 
ed one of his generals to withstand the army of 
Torstenson. The mediation of France soon produced an accommo- 
dation between these northern powers, and enabled Sweden to turn 
all her energy agamst the empire. 

France and Sweden also entered into a treaty with the voivode of 
Transylvania, who by invading Hungary, divided the forces of the 
empire. Torstenson invaded Bohemia, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt at surprising Prague, drew the imperialists 
1645. into an engagement near Thabor, where he defeat- 

imperiaiiate defeated ^^ ^^^^ ^j^j^ gj.gg^t slaughter. Many towns now 
*' * '' submitted to the conquerors, who became masters 

of the Danube on the side of Moravia. In the meantime, the impe- 
rialists, under the elector of Bavaria, met the French, now under the 
command of the marshal Turenne, and defeated them on the plains of 
Mariendal. 

Turenne, however, made a successful retreat, crossed the Maine in 
safety, and soon after received a reinforcement of 

^p'lrcrundtT "^ ®'^^^ '^®"' ""^^^ ^^® ^"^® d'Enghien, (afterwards 
Turenne. "^ *^® great Condc,) and at Nordlingen encountered 
the imperialists, and was now victorious. The suc- 
cess of Turenne spread terrour through the provinces, and induced 
the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, and the German princes, to re- 
nounce the alliance with the emperor, and make peace with France. 
The following year, however, the elector of Bavaria renewed his 
alliance with the emperor, and unitmg his forces with the imperial- 
ists, obliged Wrangel, the Swedish general who had succeeded Tors. 
tenson, to abandon Bohemia. The following spring, 
1647. Wrangel, joined by Turenne, fought the imperial- 

Successes of the jg^g j^yjjj defeated them in a battle at Zummerhausen. 
Swedes. Koningsmark, another Swedish general, surprised 

the new city of Prague, and made himself master of it, 

•23 
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The emperor now sued earnestly for peace, and the negotiatiom 

resulted in the treaty of Westphalia, signed Octo- 

1648. ber 24, 1648. Its conditions showed that the pride 

^'^^ **^"'P***" of the emperor was humbled. To France were 

granted Alsatia, Brisac, and the sovereignty of Metz, 

Toul, and Verdun. To Sweden, five millions of crowns, with Upper 

Pomerania, the isle of Rugen, and part of Lower Pomerama, Wismar, 

Bremar, and Verden, to be held as fiefs of the empire. The upper 

palatinate, with the electoral dignity, was continued to the duke of 

Bavaria, while the lower palatinate was restored to Charles Louis, 

son of the deposed elector ; an eighth electorate being established on 

his account. The republic of Switzerland was declared to be a 

sovereign state, free from the jurisdiction of the empire ; and " ilie 

three religions, Catholic, Lutheran and Calvinistic," were each admit- 

ted to the free enjoyment of their several tenets. 



CHAPTER IL 

FRANCE. 



Henry IV., as has been related, married, at an early agei Marga- 
ret, sister to the king of France. He afterwards divorced her, and 
married Mary de Medici, a weak and passionate woman, whom he 
too often irritated by his prominent fault, a want of conjugal fidelity. 
She on her part, incapable of appreciating the noble energies of his 
character, or seeking by discreet measures to win his wandering 
affections, did but make herself disagreeable by continual reproach- 
es, and by keeping around her, Iiahan favourites whom he particu- 
larly^ disliked. 

On the death of Henry IV., his son, Louis XIIL, being a minor, 
• vf If A Mary de Medici was made regent* by those who 
^; ?e SXf expected through her to govern France. She was 
unfit to hold the reins of government, and especially 
at a time when they required a firm and vigorous hand. The pow- 
erful arm of Henry IV. had scarcely restrained the nobles, who 
umed at independence, and always furnished leaders to the male- 
oontents of the kingdom. 

Mary soon departed from the line of policy pursued by her hus- 
band, aikl dismissing Sully, trusted the management of affairs to her 
Italian favourites, Leonora Galigai, and her husband, Concini. 
Upon these, and other favourites, she lavished the wealth which 
Sully by his prudence had accumulated. The catholic party under 
their auspices, reassumed the ascendant. A union with Spain hy 
the marriage of Louis XIIL with the infanta, was proposed. In ^ 
meantime, misrule had brought confusion and distress. The power- 
ful nobles meditated revolt. An assembly of the states general was 
called, (memorable as the last of these national assemblies, befoie 
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the French revolution,) but their meeting was productive of no 
efiect, in removing the grievances of the kingdom. 

The young king, under the influence of De Luines, his favour- 
ite, was now stirred up to resentment against the Italian favourites 
of his mother. Concini was arrested when proceeding to the coun- 
cil chamber at the Louvre, and on pretence of his 
1617. resistance, shot. Leonora was tried for sorcery. 

Uaf^fav(!^te8* When asked by her accusers, by what process of 
the black art she acquired such influence over her 
mistress, she boldly replied, " Simply by the power which a strong 
mind has over a weak one." But she was burned as a sorceress. 

Mary was now exiled to Blois ; while De Luines continued to con- 
trol the king. Richelieu, bishop of Lugon, and afterwards cardi- 
nal, eflfected an accommodation between her and the king. Riche- 
lieu made her the tool of his intriguing policy, and with her aid, 
engaged almost all France in opposition to Louis, and his worthless 
favourite, De Luines. 

The Huguenots, displeased at an attempt of the king to establish 

the catholic religion, called an assembly at Rochelle, intending, as is 

supposed, to establish a republic. An army was 

1621. raised, and the command given by De Luines to 

VTar against the Lesdiguieres, a huguenot idio had embraced the 
ugueno s. Romish faith. The northern provinces which had 

followed the doctrines of the reformation, were reduced ; but in the 
siege of Montauban, the royalists were defeated with the loss of a 
great part of their army. De Luines died of chagrin ; and the fol- 
lowing year a treaty was concluded between the monarch and his 
protestant subjects, which placed their affairs as they were before 
this war. 

On the death of De Luines, Mary with some difficulty procured 
Richelieu a seat in the king's council ; but the genius of the cardinal 
thenceforward obtained an entire ascendency over both monarch and 
ministers ; and Richelieu became in fact, master of the kingdom. 
The aim of his policy was to elevate the sove- 
^^""^^""^iet ^'''^^' reignty of France, and to this end he wished firstly 
to destroy the power of the huguenots, whom he 
disliked as heretics, and whose assemblies he regarded as the pro- 
lific source of sedition and insurrection ; secondly, to humble the 
high nobility ; and thirdly, to check the engrossing power of the 
house of Austria. 

He concluded an alliance with England, by the marriage of Hen- 
rietta, princess of France, to the prince of Wales. He shortly afler 
infringed the treaty last concluded with the huguenots, and having 
provoked them to rebel, while unprepared for war, defeated their 
plans, and at last made an accommodation with them favourable to 
the crown. He next set himself to humble the house of Austria. 
To this end, he formed first a secret alliance w:th Gustavns Adol- 
phus, and afterwards, at the death of that monarch, openly joined 
the Swedes, as has been stated, in the war against the emperor of 
Germany. 
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TTlis powerful and intriguing minister having lived to see his 
1643. designs accomplished, died a few months before 

Death of Louis and Louis XIII., who bore the name of monarch, while 
of Richelieu. Richelieu exercised the power. 



CHAPTER III. 

Section I. 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

The history of England at this period is memorable for that strug- 
gle between the parliament and the monarch, which convulsed the 
nation, and spread the ravages of civil war throughout the realm ; 
but which ended in limiting the king's prerogative, and establishing 
the rights and liberties of the people. 

On the death of Elizabeth,* the crown of England passed from 
the house of Tudor, in which it had remained since 
1603. Henry VIII., to that of Stuart. Her successor, 

James I. j^^^^ j^ q£ England, and VI. of Scotland, son of 

the unfortunate Mary, was great-grandson of Margaret, the eldest 
sister *of Henry VIII. The accession of James was hailed by all 
classes of the English with enthusiasm. By profession a protestant, 
and accustomed to the rigid and austere notions of the Scottish 
church, he was peculiarly acceptable to his protestant subjects, while 
to the catholics, he was endeared by the remembrance of his moth- 
er's claims and injuries. The pride of the Scots too was gratified 
in giving a monarch to their haughty neighbours, who had for ages 
been seeking their subjugation. 

On the arrival of James in England, his manners, undignified and 
pedantic, manifesting the love of ease and self-indulgence, soon be* 
gan to be contrasted with the royal courteousness of those of Eliza- 
heth. His profuse liberality to his Scottish courtiers, (though he 
left the great offices of the state in the hands of Elizabeth's minis- 
ters^ created also some disafifection. 

Tne puritans, an order of protestants who regarded the ceremo- 
nies and disc^line retained in the English church 

The puritans. ^^g ^j^ approach to popcry, had not yet openly sepa- 
rated, expecting that on the accession of James these usages would 
be abolished ; and they petitioned the king accordingly. James, 
although he had in his youth imbibed their notions, in his mature 
years feared the republican tendency of their principles. He called 
a conference at Hampton-court, for the purpose of hearing the argu- 

♦ The reign of James I. commenced seven years before the death of Henry IV. U 
was judged best in this, as in some other cases, to admit of some irregularities, ratlier 
than to break the thread of the history at an inconvenient place. 
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ments on both sides, and at its close enjoined the puritans to confonn 
to the established worship. Hence feelings of aninK)sity were kept 
alive, though they did not during this reign, break out into open • 
hostility. 

About two years after the accession of James, that memorable 
conspiracy was formed, called the ,*< Gunpowder 
1605. Plot." It was contrived by some of the zealous 

Gunpowder plot catholics Under the direction of Garnet, the superior 
of the Jesuits in England. Its purpose was to destroy the king 
and parliament. The individuals who planned this most inhuman 
crime, were men of character ; but whose minds, misguided by the 
bigotry of the times, considered the destruction of heretics as com- 
mendable. One of their number hired a coal cellar, under the 
building where the house of lords met, and there deposited thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowder, which was to be exploded on the first day of 
the meeting of parliament, when the king, queen, and prince of 
Wales, would be in the house. The secret, which had been in the 
keeping of at least twenty persons for more than a year, was dis« 
covered by means of a letter written to dissuade lord Monteagle, a 
catholic nobleman, from going to the house on that day. Monteagle 
oommunicated the letter to the king, who on the evening previous to 
the meeting, caused search to be made, when the whole plot was 
developed. Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spanish service, was 
fi>und in the cellar with a match in his pocket. The other conspir* 
ators were also discovered, and all consigned to the punishment 
which they had nierited. 

The most politic and commendable measure of James I., was the 
settlement and civilization of Ireland. He abolish* 
d^uLSion rf'irc-* ®^ certain customs which supplied the place of laws, 
land. aiid which had kept that island in a state of barbn- 

rism and disorder. Among others was the Eric, as 
it was called, which was a price set upon every man, by the pay- 
ment of which, his murderer would escape unpunished. 

James also encouraged the colonization of America. He issued a 

charter to the duke of Lenox, marquis of Bucking- 

Amcrican affair.. jj^^^j^ ^^^ others, Styling them "the grand councU 

of Plyniouth, for planting and governing New England in America." 

It was in this reign, that the puritan fathers of New England made 

their first settlement on the rocky coast of Plymouth. 

The attempts of James to introduce the customs, rites, and disci- 
pline of the church of England into Scotland, were 
1616. njjet with determined opposition, produced popular 

Scottmh affairs. tumults, and drew upon him the enmity of that 

kingdom. 

In his latter years, the parliaments of England also assumed a 

determined tone in regard to the measures of the 

to wM^Mta^hL. ^"rt" '^^® house of commons remonstrated against 

the intended marriage of the prince of Wales with 

a catholic princess. They besought the king to unite with Sweden 

in the war with Austria and Spain, for the recovery of the palatinate ; 
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Ferdinand V., the elector, being his son in law. James resented 
this interference of the commons, and following the example of Eliz* 
abeth, commanded them not to presume to meddle with any thing 
that regarded his government. The commons presented still another 
remonstrance, claiming that they were entitled to interpose in all 
matters of government, and that freedom of speech in public debate, 
was their ancient and undoubted right. The king replied that their 
pretensions were what their ancestors had never, during the weakest 
reigns, presumed lo urge ; and insinuated that their privileges were 
derived from the royal favour. Against this, however, the resolute 
commons made another protest. 

Negotiations for a marriage between the prince of Wales and the 
infanta of Spain, had been commenced, but were 
George ViiUera ^,^^1^3^ ^ff through the intrigucs of the duke of 
Buckingham, an unworthy court favourite ;* and a rupture with 
Spaui ensued. An alliance with France and the Low Countnes 
for restraining the power of Austria, which met the entire appro- 
bation of parliament, was now formed, A marriage was also con- 
eluded between Charles, prince of Wales, and Henrietta, sister of the 
king of France. As this princess was a catholic, this match, al- 
though more acceptable than the Spanish, was by no means agreea- 
ble to the nation. 

James died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, having filled tbe 
throne of England twenty.two years, and that of 

1625. Scotland almost from his birth His unwarlike 

Death of James, disposition better suited the interest, than the incli- 
nation of his subjects. England, during his reign, was generally 
prosperous, increasing in wealth and national power. 



Section IL 

Charles I., who was twenty-five years of age when he succeeded 
to the throne, had spent too much of his youth with 
Charles I. ^^^ dissolute young Buckingham, and was igno- 

rant of the state of the nation. His measures were of course ill 
calculated to heal divisions, of whose existence he was little aware. 
His first act was to summon a parliament to obtain the means of 
paying the debts contracted by the crown during the preceding 
reign, and to enable him to prosecute the Austrian war. The par" 
liament granted a small sum, inadequate to the wants of the nation. 

* George Villiere created' duke of Buckingham by James, and made his cl*^i*^?Si 
■ellor, for the wise reasons that he was handsome and of pleasing address, ^^jjjf 
like a petted and spoiled child— getting his own way sometimes by whining ona cow 
ing and sometimes by bullying and threatening the indulgent and timid king. 

Lord Clarendon gives a lively picture of tne manner in which he wrougW JP^ 
James to sanction a visit which he wished the prince of Wales to make to the >>^^r: 
of Spain, to whom he was betrothed. There Buckingham disgraced l^^fi>'^^®<J^''^ 
matter by his pranks. The Spanish minister said the infanta must curb nim *^ 1^ 
was married. Buckingham opposed the match, broke it off, and then told the P*''"' 
ment lying stories, laying the blame upon the Spaniaid*. 
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Their object was, by withholding supplies, to obtain from the mon- 
arch some new security for their liberties. 

The contest between the prerogative of the king, and the rights of 

the commons, had now fairly commenced. Charles, 

•i2 w^^^'^^T inheriting from his father lofty ideas of the monar- 

ttio Kiiiff and parlia- • • t i f ■ • 

^Qt. chical prerogative* and regardmg this attempt to 

circumscribe his authority, as little less than a con- 
spiracy against his throne, dissolved the parlicunent. To supply his 
necessities, he resorted to those illegal methods of taxation which had 
been practised by the Tudors, 

Having, by strenuous efforts, succeeded in fitting out a fleet, the 
command was given to lord Wimbledon, a favourite of the duke of 
Buckingham. This officer sailed to Spain, mismanaged matters, and 
retum€»d. Charles was obliged to summon another parliament to 
obtain supplies. The commons granted the money, and at the same 
time, requested the king to remove the duke of Buckingham from 
his counsels* Charles rejected the petition, and again dissolved the 
parliament. 

Though destitute of means, influenced by his unworthy favourite, 
he continued the Austrian war. He extorted money-gifls from 
his subjects, under the name of loans and "benevolences," and 
claimed a legal right to levy taxes for the support of a navy.* 
John Hampden, a resolute patriot, refused to pay his 
John Hampden. assessment, of twenty shillings. Though the court 
of exchequer decided against him, giving many reasons for their 
decision, the people, as Hampden had expected, saw the weakness of 
the royal pretensions, when tried in the balance of justice, and be- 
came more and more determined not to submit to such unreasonable 
exactions. 

A war with France, undertaken at the instigation of Buckingham, 
was now added to the alarming list of evils. Nothing was lefl to 
Charles, hopeless as that measure seemed, but again to summon a 
parliament. The parliament now assembled, resolved to provide 
some security for their rights and their liberties, so often violated. 
They determined to furnish a supply to the king ; but before they 
passed the vote, they appointed a committee, who prepared a bill, 
declaring the illegality of the said measures . of the court, and se- 
curing their liberties from future infringement. 
1627. This bill, called a ** Petition of Rights," passed 

Petition of Righu. ^^^^ houses of parliament, and required only the 
royal assent to become a law. Charles gave it his sanction in the 
usual form, but with such evident tokens of unwillingness, as made 
his sincerity distrusted. The supply which had been voted to the 
king, was eventually granted. Parliament was proceeding still far- 
ther to reform abuses, when it was prorogued by the king. 

* Not that Charles had the least idea of using the money collected on this pretence, 
and called **ship money,*' for the purpose of improving a navy. 
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Shortly after this, Buckingham) while preparing with a fleet to go 
to Rochelle in aid of the French protestants, was 
^^^ hlnf™^^^ assassinated hy the deliberate stroke of a religious 
enthusiast, who rashly thought he should serve God 
and his country ; thus doing evil that good might come. The expe- 
dition to Rochelle failed, and while Charles had expended in prepa- 
rations for its success, the subsidies granted by parliament, its failure 
served only to inflame the discontent of his subjects. 

The next parliament, renewed their claim to the right of regula- 
ting the mode of taxation ; they also complained of 
I?* k^ and^^^°- grievances in matters of religion. Charles, irritated 
i^ent ^^ A^ ^^^ continued attempts to limit his prerogative^ 
again determined to dissolve the parliament, but 
when the speaker of the house of commons was about to rise in order 
to signify the king's intention, he was forcibly held in the chair, until 
a remonstrance was drawn dp and passed. This open rupture be- 
tween the king and parliainent increased the dissatisfaction of the 
nation, and involved Charies in still greater perplexities ; yet he ccmi- 
tinued the same obnoxious measures. He committed to prison and 
fined the leaders of the parliamentary party, who by this persecu- 
tion, only acquired an increase of popularity. Charles now resolved 
to call no more parliaments ; and being unprovided with means for 
continuing the war with France and Spain, made peace with both 
these powers. 
Meanwhile the mutual hostility of the religious parties became 
more inveterate. The puritans, now a numerous 
Religions parties. body, justly Complained of the rigorous measures 
taken by the episcopacy, to enforce conformity with the rules of the 
established church ; while the church, under the control of the lag. 
oted arch-bishop Laud, increased the causes of their complaint, by in- 
troducing new and more oflensive ceremonies, and showktg a mai^st 
tendency towards the catholic forms and faith. 

At this critical juncture, when he should have known that he .need- 
ed the good will of Scotland, Charles made a journey into that king- 
dom, with the intention of introducing a conformity to the customs of 
the English church. This united the whole nation against him. An 
outcry was raised against popery, and both the clergy and people en- 
tered into a bond of union, pledging themselves to resist all religious 
innovations, and to support each other against all op- 
1638. position. This was termed, " the Solemn Leagvb 

'^^^^m*'""''°''^' AND Covenant." The covenanters prepared to 
maintain their rights by military force. Charles, 
on his part, raised an army to punish their refractory zeal. Afiaid 
to hazard a battle, and sensible of the disinclination of his English 
troops to the war, he resorted to negotiations. The king would not 
concede all that the Scots required, and war was renewed. The ad- 
vantage was now all on the side of the covenanters. During the pa- 
cification, Charles had disbanded his army, and though he now again 
collected a body of troops, he had no means of pa3ring them. 
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In this dilenuna, he was obliged to resort to the humiliating expedi- 
ent of again calling a parliament. He obtained no 
1640. ai^j^ and dissolved it. — The army of the covenant- 

^rST'S^fini «" ««lr««» ^^ England. At Newburn upon 
termiasioo. ly^e, they encountered a detachment of the royal 

forces under Lord Conway, and defeated them. In 
their march bto England, the Scots maintained the most exact dis. 
cipline, paid for their provisions, and made protestations of loyalty to 
the king ; wishing only to obtain access to the royal person, and the 
redress of their grievances. Charles was again obliged to make con- 
cessions, to obtain a cessation of hostilities. 



Section III. 

Another English parliament was now called. The earl of Straf- 
ford, who from being one of the parliamentary lead- 
1641. ers, had become a favourite of the kmg, was im. 

Straffi>rd condemn, peached on the charge of high treason ; and though 
ed and executed. illegally condemned, the efforts of Charles to save 

him were unavailing. 
At this time a bloody rebellbn broke out in Ireland, and thousands 
of the protestants were massacred by the catholics. 
Irish rebellion. .pj^^ commons afforded their king no means of sup- 
pressing this rebellion, but continued, in proportion to the number of 
his concessions, to increase their demands ; until at length it became 
apparent, that the parliamentary leaders were now the oppressors of 
the king, and intended to subvert the monarchy. During the session 
of this parliament, called the " long parliament," the commons having 
presented to the king k severe remonstrance against his arbitrary 
acts, Charles caused five of the most distinguished members to be im- 
peached for treason, and despatched a sergeant-at-arms to the house, 
to demand them ; he was sent back without any positive answer. 
The king unwisely proceeded in person, with armed attendants, to 
the house ; but the five members were gone, and the king withdrew. 
The cry which greeted him as he retired, was not " God save the 
king ;" but murmurs of ** privilege — ^privilege of parliament." Tu- 
mults succeeded, and the royal family were obliged to flee from Lon- 
don. 

Both parties now raised troops, and prepared to decide the contest 

by the appeal to arms. Charles raised the royal 

1642. standard at Nottingham. On his side were most of 

Civil war. ^^^ nobility, and highest rank of gentry, with their 

dependants ; but he was destitute of arms, ammunition, and money. 

On the side of the parliament, were not only the main body of the mil- 

itary force of London, but most of the great corporations, with the 

seamen. A battle, not decisive, was fought at Edgehill, in which 

Charles commanded in person, aided by his nephew, prince Rupert ; 

while his opponents were headed by the earl of Essex. At Lans- 

24 
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down, a battle was fought without any tlecisive result. At Stratton 
and Roundway Down, the royalists were victorious. 

In a skirmish on Calsgrave field, the patriot Hampden, who had 
been exceedingly influential in parliament, was slain^ 
1648. The royalists made themselves masters of Bristol, 

Death of Hampden, ^j j^^j ^^^^ ^^ Gloucester. The parliament com- 
manded their army under Essex to march to the relief of Gloucester. 
The king was compelled to raise the siege. The armies fought at 
Newbury. Neither side could claim the victory, but both sustained 
great loss. 

The Scots now united with the parliament, while the Irish despatch- 
ed succours to the king. At Marston Moor, a bloody 

1644. battle was fought, and lost by the royalists. Fifty 
Batile of Marston thousand troops were engaged — a larger force than 

^^' was engaged at any other period during this war. 

The parliamentary commanders were Sir Thomas Fairfax, and Oli- 
ver Cromwell. The royalists were led by the marquis of Newcastle, 
and prince Rupert. 

At Naseby was fought his last and fatal battle, in which Charles 
commanded in person, and displayed ** the conduct 

1645. of a prudent general, and the valour of a stout sol- 
Battle of Naseby. ^jg^." After the loss of this batUe, he retreated to 

Wales, but finding himself unable to retrieve his fortunes, he resolved 
to throw himself-on the generosity of the Scots. He arrived at their 
camp at Newark, and was at first received with 
1647. marks of respect, but was detained a prisoner^ and 

Charles a prisoner. ^^ j^j^g^y^ delivered to the English. He was con- 
ducted by them to Holdenby,* in the county of Northampton, where 
he was detained a prisoner by the parliament, until a change of events 
took him out of their hands. 

Between the opponents of the monarch, there now existed conflict- 
ing interests, and hostile feelings. Another religious sect had arisen, 
who maintained among other opinions, that right of freedom for all, in 
matters of religion, which at this day is so extensively acknowledged. 
These were the independents, at the head of whom 
Oliver Cromwell, ^^g Qliver Cromwell. They were opposed not on- 
ly to the king and prelacy, but also to the presbytery. This party 
professed the desire of establishing a republican form of government. 
Cromwell, by his real, or pretended zeal, for religion and liberty, had 
gained the entire confidence of the army. He now sought to obtain 

*Claiendon folates in a touching maimer, the great satisfaction which the king felt 
that his children were permitted to come and spend a day with him. These were his 
yomiger children. His oldest son was with his mother in France — learning of her 
doubuess some lessons in dissoluteness and doub]e<Klealing, which he afterwards prac^ 
tised. 
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possession of the king's person, and privately de« 
1647* spatched a party of five hundred horse, under cor- 

*^°™th/kfn^ "'^ ^®^ Joyce,* who seized him at Holdenby, and con- 
^°°* ducted him to the army. Cromwell now marched 

at the head of the army to London, where he gave laws to the parlia- 
ment, which had become extremely unpopular with the nation. At 
the same time, he paid great court to Charles, whom the hostilities of 
these two parties seemed to bring again into some consequence. 
Cromwell and his adherents established him at Hampton court, where 
he lived for some time with the appearance of freedom. 

The situation of the. king, however, soon became unpleasant. The 
visits of his friends were denied, and angry menaces were thrown 
out by the people, against him. Charles at length made his escape 
from the palace, and remained awhile concealed at Litchfield ; but 
was soon compelled to place himself in the keeping of Hammond, the 
governor of the isle of Wight. He was here detained a close prison- 
er, until at length the party of Cromwell having the 
1649. complete ascendant, the king was brought to a pub- 

^"^f ChariST*^''" ^^ ^"^ ^^"^ treason, on the ground of levying war 
"^ * against the parliament, illegally condemned, and 
unjustly executed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 



Philip IIL, who succeeded Philip IL on the throne of Spain, was a 
prince of little ambition, and governed by his minister and the priests. 
After the peace which he concluded at the Hague, with the revolted 
provinces of the Netherlands, he turned his attention to the extirpa- 
tion of heresy in Spain. The Moriscoes, descend- 
1611. ants of the ancient Moors, were ordered to leave the 

Moors expelled. realm within thirty days, under penalty of death. 
They resisted the cruel decree, and vainly attempted to establish an 
independent kingdom. They were, however, banished; and thus 
Spain, deprived of nearly a million of industrious inhabitants, suffered 
a diminution of national strength, greater than any foreign enemy had 
ever caused. 

The succeeding monarch, Philip IV., became more closely united 

with the other branch of the house of Austria. Phil* 

Philip IV. -p jyj^ yg ambitious minister, Olivarez, at the expira- 

* The comet, who had formerly been ataylur,came into the king's presence armed with 
pistols. You must, said he, go immediately along with me. " Vvhither ?'' asked the 
king. "To the army." By what warrant, demanded Charles. Joyce pointed to his 
•oldiers, tall, handsome, and well armed. Your warrant, said the kisg, is in feir char 
ACtera, and legible. 
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tion of the truce, renewed the attempt to bring the Netherlands into 

Bubjecticm to the crown. But Spain, now on the decline^ was 

at last obliged to acknowledge in full, the indepen. 

1643. dence of the United Provinces. In Italy, her af- 

Spftnwh empire de- ||^jyg ^q,^ going to ruin, and she had a war with 

*""** France upon her hands. 

PoATUOAL, during this reign, took up arms for the recovery of her 
]nd^)endence ; and placed the duke of Braganza, whose title was su- 
perior to that of the king of Spain, upon the throne, under the name 
of ^hn IV. All the Portuguese settlements in Asia, Africa, and the 
islands, expelled their Spanish governors. The Catalans also revolt- 
ed, and placed themselves under the direction of France ; but after 
some years of war, they were reduced to submission* 
1648. The peace of Westphalia did not tenninate the war 

between Spain and France. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FRANCE. 



The peace of Westphalia left the c<Mifficting claims of France and 
Spain unsettled, and the war between those two powers still'contin- 
ued. Louis XIV. being a minor, the reins of government were held 
by his mother, Anne of Austria, who was guided entirely by the 
counsels of cardinal Mazarin, the successor of Richelieu. Paris was 
filled with seditious spirits, and the intrigues of the capital soon 
plunged the nation in civil war. *The parliament of Paris, insti, 
gated by the cardinal de Retz, who thought him- 
1648. self more fit than Mazarin to govern France, and 

^* make ddLs*"^^ perhaps also somewhat roused by the example of 
aims. ^j^^.^ English neighbours, claimed the authority of 
examinmg, and refusing to pass, the edicts of the crown*^ Many of 
the discontented nobility, and the citizens of Paris, supported the par- 
liament in its opposition to the measures of Mazarin. This minister, 
in want of money to support the war with Spain, ordered a fine to 
be levied upon the new buildings in the suburbs of Paris, grounding 
his right upon an old act which forbade the creation of buildings in 
these places. The parliament prohibited the levy, aiid the minister 
was obliged to desist. Other occasions of discord arose, until Maz- 
arin arrested and committed to prison the president and five of the 
most factious members. 

* This parliament was a judicial, not a legislative body, No meetin^r of the na- 
tional assembl J was held from the regency of Mary dd Medici, till the reign of hoxda 
XVI. 

24* . 
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The mob of Paris, joined by many of the most respectable citi- 
zens, proceeded on the following day to barricade 
1649. the streets, the whole populace rose in arms, and 

^"""j^^ ^ the court was forced to yield. The prisoners be- 
ing delivered up, all outrages ceased, and the city 
returned to order. The queen regent, however, did not consider the 
seditious capital a place of safety ; and with the young king a&d 
Mazarin she retired to St. Germain. 

This insurrection received the name of the Fronde. Some of 
those w'ho oommenced it b^g armed with slings, the wits of the 
court co/itemptuously applied to the insurgents the epithet of « fron- 
deurs," or "slingers." . The wars of the Fronde 
IWf. continued five years. Constant intrigues and 

Waraoftheftonde. change of parties perplex their history, and some- 
times give it oven a ludicrous air. The generals who figured most 
ia tbesQ wass^ > vere Ck>nde and Turenne. Towards their dose a bat* 
tie was fbaght at Paris near the suburb St. Antoine, between Condc, 
who had brought troops from Spain, and the royal forces under the 
command of Turenne, which was at last decided in favour of Cond^, 
by the intrepidity oS Mademoiselle Montpensier, daughter of the duke 
of Orleans.* 

After five years or civil war, the French nation, without having 
advanced one step towt^^rds freedom, again humbly submitted them- 
selves I'o the royal authority. Louis XIV., though 
Louis XIV. young, assumed the government, entered Paris tri- 
omphanty and was welcon^ied by the acclamations of his people. 
Conde repaired, to Spain. ,No clamours for the assembling of the 
slates werQ heard, and Louis .directed his parliament to presume no 
more to interjfere with state aLTairs. After this period, the French 
monarch exercised unlimited po\wer. 

During the wars of the Fronds, the Spanish war languished, but 
now under the conduct of Ture*nne, was prosecuted with vigour. 
Cond4 who commanded the Span^'sh armies, undertook the siege of 
Anas, but was repulsed by the French, compelled to raise the 
siege and retreat.. The successes of the hostile nations were nearly 
equAl* until Mazarin obtained for Louis the alliance of Cromwell, 
who now governed the commonwealth of Eng- 
1658. land. In consequence of this treaty, 6,000 Eng* 

uS*.^ dS. ^^ ififj^f f'T'J^ «™y, '° Fl«*°^e«. Dun- 

kirk fell before their united strength, and was 

assigned to the Englis^^ 

Spaim and France became alike desirous of peace ; and the am- 

baa^wlors of the respective sover^iges m/^ in the ilse of Pheasant^ 

* Slua pravsiled odi the municipal rffictW tr open ti^ gate St. Antoine, and herself 
directed the firing of the guns of the BaMtife, ana even with her own hand applied nu 
match. The court party bv this means luat^e battle. " She has killed her husbaodf 
said Mazarin, who Knew that she was ambitious to marry some crowned head ; and m 
fact tbsaa ^alAtoiia piooeedings of the l(tdy detjided Charles II. of England (accordioiT 
t» dawndon} n»t tt)oi9er bmr hw hand. 
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in the Pyrenees, and settled its terms. By the 
1659. u treaty of the Pyrenees/' Philip agreed to pardon 

l^Me of the ^YiQ Catalans, and Louis the prince of Cond^. Louis 
^^'*'****' espoused Maria Theresa, the infanta of Spain, but 

was required to renounce all claim upon the Spanish monarchy. 
Mazarin died soon afler the conclusion of this treaty, which com- 
pleted the achievement of those great objects of policy undertaken 
by Richelieu^ and continued by his successor. France was extend, 
ed in territory, her nobles humbled, and the house of Austria 
weakened. 



CHAPTER IL 

SWEDEN. 

Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, who was seated 
on the throne of Sweden at the conclusion of the thirty year's war, 
acquired conaderable renown by her attention to literature, and her 
patronage of men of letters, which drew to her court the learned of 
other nations. She appears to have been an example to show how 
fruitless is mere intellectual vigour and cultivation, when not 
guided by benevolence and piety. 

Her literary labours, instead of qualifying her to fill with useful* 
ness and honour the station in which Providence had "placed her, 
wrought in her a distaste to the cares of royaltyf and the mere sel- 
fish wish of enjoying undisturbed her own propen- 
1654. sities. Resigning her crown to Charles Gustavus, 

^ he^ crown"to ^ ^^^ ascended the throne of Sweden under the name 
Ghartei X. of Charles X., she repaired to Rome ; and that she 

might enjoy the charms of Italian society there, 
she renounced the protestant faith, in which she had been educated, 
that the imputation of being a heretic need not interfere with her 
pleasures. In her visits to Paris, her dissolute and licentious lile 
shocked even the French court ; and the cruelties exercised upon 
her attendants, excited universal abhorrence. 

Charles X. of Sweden made the conquest of Poland, and com- 
pelled Casimir, the reigning king, to flee to Silesia. 
1657. The Poles, however, soon revolted from the Swedish 

Charles X. makes y^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^e assistance of the Russians, 
TndTe^nmark Danes and Germans, expelled the Swedes from 
their kingdom. Charles now turned his arms 
against Denmark. 
Hifl death, which occurred while he was engaged in the siege of 
Copenhagen, left the throne of Sweden to his son, then a minor. A 
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treaty of peace was concluded at Oliva in West 
1660. Prussia, near Dantzic, by which the Danish and 

Charles XI. Polish monarch each made some sacrifices to Swe- 

den ; and Casimir, the Polish king, was restored to his throne. 



CHAPTER III. 

ENGLAND. 

Section I. 

Afler the execution of Charles I., the commons passed an act, 

abolishing kingly power as useless, burdensome and dangerous. 

They also abolished the house of Lords, and committed the great 

seal (the form and inscription of which they change 

^^v h^^^ ®^') *^ ^ certain number of persons, who were styl^ 

« the Conservators of the liberties of England." 

An army of 50,000 men was under the command of Cromwell, who 

at this period supported the measures of parliament. 

Cromwell, who was appointed by the parliament lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, at the head of an army, entered the 

1650. island where the earl of Ormond, an adherent of 
Cromwell subdues Charles L, was still in arms. Cromwell reduced 

Ireland: ^^^ InsYi to Submission, and established the author- 

ity of parliament. 
Meanwhile the Scottish covenanters, though little attached to the 
royal family, resolved to support the monarchy, 
cia^SnsLulnd ^"^ proclaimed Charles IL king of Scotland. 
Charles, who had sought refuge in Holland, em- 
barked for Scotland. On his arrival, and before he landed, he 
signed the covenant. Parliament recalled Cromwell from Ireland, 
made him captain-general of all their forces, and sent him against 
the Scots. He defeated them at the battle of Dunbar, and made him- 
self master of Edinburgh and Leith. 

In the meantime, the Scots, though weakened by divisions among 

themselves, and jealous of the prince they supported, had assembled 

an army, with which Charles entered England. Cromwell followed, 

attacked, and defeated the royal troops at Worces- 

1651. iQY^ and Charles was obliged to flee. Afler more 
BatUe of Worcester. ^Yi&^ ^ month's conceahnent in different places,* 

* Atone time, he concealed himself among the thick branches of an oak tree. While 
the persons in Durauit of him, passed underneath, he heard them express their d^re 
of seizing and delivering him to his father's mm^erers. At another time he rode two 
or three days journey, carrying Mrs. Lane, the wife of one of his adherents, on a pillion 
behind him. She told her cousins, where she stopped at night, that the young man 
was one of her neighbours — that he was out of health, and begged they would lend 
him directly to bed. In this way she kept him out of sight. 
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and under different disguises, he effected his escape to the continent. 
The battle of Worcester ruined, for the time, the royal cause. The 
'authority of the commonwealth was now acknowledged throughout 
the whole extent of the English possessions ; and foreign powers 
were made sensible of the great strength of the nation. Cromwell, 
who had continued at the head of the army, now established himself 
in the sovereignty. The parliament, distrustful of him, urged a re- 
duction of the land-forces. Cromwell, by means of the army which 
was obsequious to his will, dissolved the parliament, and thus, while 
the name of liberty was upon his lips, he became a military tyrant. 
By a council of his officers, he was appointed 
1653. « Protector of the Commonwealth," and addressed 

CromweU Piotector. ^^ ^^ ^^j^ ^f « highness." 

Jealousies now arose between England and Holland, and a naval 

war ensued. After several undecisive engagements, the English 

fleet under admiral Blake, engaged the Dutch un- 

^DTtoh!'^^ der Van Tromp, and De Ruyter, off Portland. 
The battle was fought with the utmost obstinacy 
for two days. On the third, the Dutch were forced to yield. Afler 
this destructive battle, they sued for peace. 

England, under the energetic government of Cromwell, rose to 
an importance among the nations of Europe, which had been un- 
known since the days of Elizabeth. The Spaniards and French, 
the Venetians and Swiss, courted the alliance of the protector. He 
formed connexions with France, and engaged in the Spanish war. 
Besides the forces sent to the continent in aid of France, a naval 
armament was despatched to the West Indies ; and Jamaica, one of 
the Spanish islands, was conquered and retained by the English. 

Conspiracies were formed against the protector, but by his activity 
they were disconcerted. His domestic government, though perhaps 
as mild and equitable as his situation would permit, was yet rigorous ; 
and he was guilty of some acts of tyranny and injustice, on which 
Charles had never dared to venture. Cromwell 
1657. cQe^j f^yQ years after he obtained the protectorate, 

Death of CromweU, ^^ ^^ succeeded by his son Richard, whose mild 

1659. and unambitious disposition, so unlike that of his 
Richard Cromwdi. father, took alarm at the turbulence and cabals that 
surrounded him. He resigned the protectorate, and retiring to his 
estate in the country, lived unmolested and unoffending. 

The nation was now divided into many parties and sects; but 
multitudes of the people had become weary of bustle and change, 
and desired m their hearts the revival of the monarchy. 

Greneral Monk, an officer of Cromwell, who had the supreme com- 
mand in Scotland, marched his army into Eng- 

1660. IjujjI^ gjj^j advanced to London, where he proceed- 
reS-r^Chwki^n ^ ^^ execute the plan he had formed for restoring 

Charles II. to the throne. Disguising his designs 
under the appearance of zeal for the commonwealth, he procured 
the dissolution of the parliament then in session, and the assembling 
of a new one ; and succeeded in securing the election of friends of 
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the moaarchy as members of the new parliament. On^hs assembling, 
a messenger, bearing a letter from Charles, was introduced. The 
prince offered a general pardon, promised liberty of conscience — 
assured the soldiers of their arrears, and submitted all grants to par- 
liamentary arbitration. The house of peers now took their share in 
the government, and both houses attending, Charles II. was pro- 
claimed king. 

He sailed from the Hague, was met at Dover by general Monk, 
conducted thence to London, and his return was hailed with joy by 
the nation. 



Section II. 

Charles thus restored to his throne, every thing conspired to prom- 
ise a popular and prosperous leign. But the char- 
^Chwi^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^® monarch soon blighted the hopes of 
the nation, and proved that even the school of ad- 
versity does not always teach wisdom. His agreeable person, and 
easy, engaging manners, made him liked by all who approached 
him ; even by those whose judgments most strongly disapproved 
the unblushing profligacy of his life ; and thus his vicious example 
became particularly dangerous to his subjects ; and licentiousness 
spread from the court to the extremes of the kingdom. 

Charles' first measures were mild and popular ; but his people soon 

found that his engagements weighed little, wherever he deemed it 

his interest to violate them. To favour episco- 

1661. pacy, he passed an act requiring uniformity in re- 

^Charies ""^ ligion. This gave offence to the dissentmg clergy, 

and two thousand of them in one day relinquished 

their cures. Prosecutions were commenced against those concerned 

in the death of his father. Some were executed, and some fled to 

foreign kingdoms. Three of the judges, Goff, Whalley and Dixwell, 

concealed themselves in New England. Fears of popery were 

mcreased, by the marriage of the king with Catharine of Portugal, 

a catholic princess. But the amiable character and manners of the 

queen gave general satisfaction. Indeed it was soon ascertained that 

the king was influenced more in his choice by the rich dower of the 

queen, than by any other consideration. He treated her at first 

with coldness, then with insult, and finally with neglect.* Charles 

Was unfortunate as well as faithless in his foreign relations. 

He engaged in hostilities with the Dutch on false pretences, hop- 
ing by means of involving himself in a popular war, 
• h H ^^ obtain money from parliament, and regain the 

ar wii oUand. ^^^ ^j|| ^^ ^^ subjccts, whosc joalousies were 

'*' The king compelled her to receive with honour in open court, his profli^te mis- 
tress. She sunk overcome with anguish, and was carried from his presence m a state 
of insensibility. But while she continued to endure the frowns and displeasure of her 
rojral husband and his profligate court, she was sustained by the sympathy and affec- 
tion of a generous nation. 
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aroused by the interference of the Dutch in their foreign trade. He 
wished also to restore to his nephew, William III., the dignity of 
Stadtholder, which had formerly belonged to the family of Orange, 
but had been recently abolished by the Dutch. That industrious 
people lost no time in preparing for the war. John De Witt^ who 
was at the head of the republican party, had before entered into an 
alliance with France. The English despatched squadrons to Africa 
and America, and in both, they took possession of the' Dutch settle- 
ments. 

A naval engagement took place off the coast of Hollsuid, between 

the Dutch fleet, under the command of the admiral Opdam, and the 

English, under the duke of York, which ended in the defeat of the 

Dutch. Louis XIV. now sent out a fleet to aid them. The king of 

Denmark, also, jealous of the naval power of England, came forward 

to their assistance. In the following year, a sea 

1666* fight took place off Dunkirk, the English being 

^'^D* ^^k °^ commanded by Monk, (now duke of Albermarle,) 

and prince Rupert ; and the Dutch, by De Ruyter, 

and the younger Van Tromp. It lasted four days with alternate 

success, when at length the arrival of another English squadron, 

compelled the Dutch to retire. 

Notwithstanding this tide of fortune on the ocean, England had 
not been free from calamities. In London a dread- 

1665. fui plague had broken out, and nearly one hundred 
Plague in London, thousaud persons fell its victims. 

A terrible fire burned for three days, and consumed thirteen thou- 
sand buildings. Charles, though generally selfish, on these occa- 
sions, showed a fatherly solicitude for his subjects. 

1666. This was particularly the case, in the activity he 
Great fire in Lon- manifested in extmguishing the fire, and providing 

for the suffering population, who were exposed un- 
sheltered to the elements. 
The situation of his kingdcNn, now rendered Charles not less anx- 
ious for peace than the Dutch ; and negotiations were accordingly 
commenced. Still, De Witt would not agree to a cessasion of hos- 
tilities, and sent a fleet to the coast of England, under admiral De 
Ruyter. This fleet entered the Thames; a part of the squadron 
advanced to Chatham, and burned several British ships of war. 
Shortly afler this, a treaty of peace was signed at 

1667. Breda, and hostilities ceased. England retained 
Peace of Breda. possession of New York, and ceded to the Dutch, 

Surinam. This treaty by no means restored the popularity of 
Charles, the nation attributing to his prodigality and avarice, the 
necessity of concluding the war without obtaining more favourable 
terms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Section I. 

EURROPE DURING THE WARS OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 

While England and the United Provinces had been weakening each 

other by mutual hostilities, Louis XIY. was maturing plans for the 

aggrandizement of the French monarchy. The death of Philip IV., 

had lefl the throne of Spain to be filled by his son 

1665. Charles II., a sickly infant ; and the regency was 

AmbUiouB v^^^^ committed to the queen-mother, a woman of weak 

*"' character. Notwithstanding the renunciation of 

Louis on his marriage, he now brought forward claims to some of 

the Spanish possessions, in right of his queen, Maria Theresa, and to 

enforce them, entered the Spanish Netherlands at the head of 40,000 

troops. The Spaniards were unprepared for the invasion, cuid town 

afler town fell before the French. The rapid successes of Louis 

alarmed the other powers, who saw that unless some more efficient 

resistance was made, anodier campaign would give him possession 

of all the Low Countries. The English, Dutch and Swedes, united 

against him in a league, called << the Triple Alliance." Louis was 

now willing to negotiate; and at Aix-la-Chapelle 

1668. the ambassadois of the. difierent nations met, and 

^^ Cba eiic^" fofK^ed a treaty of peace, which left to the French 

*^^ ** monarch the conquests he had made, but compelled 

him to relinquish all other claims upon the Spanish provmces. 

Louis, however, determined to take a future occasion to revenge 
himself upon Holland for the share she had taken in obstructing 
his ambitious views, and also sought to detach England from the 
triple alliance. The wants and weakness of Charles, led him to 
the shameful measure of a secret treaty, by which he agreed to 
assist the king of France in* the conquest of the 
^cwel I'r^ih^ United Provinces, and the Low Countries ; to em. 
l^uiBxiv\*^ brace publicly the catholic faith, and to establish 
it in his kingdom. In reward of these services, he 
was to receive from Louis the sum of 200,000 pounds, besides an 
annual subsidy ; and in case of rebellion in England, a military force. 
While the Dutch were flattering themselves with the hope of a 
long peace, Louis, at the head of an army, invaded and conquered 
the duchy of Lorraine, in order to furnish himself with an easy pas- 
sage into the United Provinces. He had found measures to detach 
Sweden, as well as England, from the triple alliance ; and to bring 
some of the German nobles into the French interest. This extensive 
confederacy, and the formidable military and naval preparations, 
threatenad the entire overthrow of the republic. Charles, still keep- 
ing the treaty he had formed, a secret, obtained from his parliament 
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the largest supply the commons had ever granted to a king, in order 
to enable him to sustain the engagements under which the triple alli- 
ance placed him. He then ordered an attack upon a Dutch fleet 
from Smyrna, valued at two millions sterling, and shortly after,' on 
frivolous pretexts, declared war against Holland. The combined 
English and French fleets amounted to more than a hundred sail, 
while the army collected by Louis numbered an hundred and twenty 
thousand troops, commanded by the ablest generals of the age. 

The Dutch, relying on the faith of treaties, were unprepared with 
an eflicient military S)rce. The strength of the republic was also 
weakened by dissensions among themselves. William, prince of 
(Grange, was appointed commander in chief of the army. De Witt, 
whose authority was now declining, sought to recover it, and to m- 
spirit the states to some great naval operation. He equipped a fleet, 
which, under admiral De Ruyter, came up with the united fleets of 
the English and French, as they lay at anchor in Solebay. De 
Ruyter attacked it, but obtaining no decisive advantage, he retreated 
to the coast of Holland, whither he was pursued by the English 
admiral. 

Meanwhile the French king, assisted in his command by Marechal 
Turenne, moved northward at the head of a large army, and reach- 
ed the Rhine almost without opposition ; took Nim- 
1672. eguen, Amheim, and invested Utrecht. The prince 

Prench^^nqucr the ^f Orange, with his small army, retreated before 
him ; and in a few weeks, all the provinces except 
Holland and Zealand, had submitted to the conqueror. 

This crisis roused the citizens of Amsterdam, and of the whole 
province of Holland, and every hand was nerved. 
Dutch patriotism. rpj^^ popu]ace were taken into pay. They station- 
ed ships in the harbour, and consigned their fertile fields and flour- 
ishing villages to destruction, by opening the sluices of their canals, 
and inundating the country to save the city. Yet while they pre- 
pared to resist, they sought for peace, but their overtures were re- 
' jected ; and the resolute Dutch determined to leave their native land, 
if they could not defend it, and settle in India or America. 

In the frenzy of the times, the people, feeling the necessity of an 

acknowledged sovereign, and accusing the two De 

The *wo p« Witts Witts, by who^e influence the office of stadtholder 

* ^ ' had been abolished, now rose in fury, imprisoned 

and put them to death, and again declared the prince of Orange 

stadtholder. 

The united fleet of the confederates about this time advanced 
towards the coast of Holland, having on board the army which was 
designed to complete its conquest. The Dutch thanked an overru- 
ling Providence when it was carried back to sea, and prevented by 
severe storms from landmg the army. 

The emperor of Grermany, the king of Spain and the elector of 
Brandenburgh, now awoke to the grasping ambition of Louis, and 
were ready to lend the States their aid. The prince of Orange 

3S 
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retook Naerden, and joining his forces with those 

1673. of the emperor under Montecuculi, they besieged 
Dutch socceMes. ^^^^ ^q^j^ Bonne, and subduing the principal part of 

the electorate of Cologne, interrupted the communication between 
France and the United provinces. The French were now compelled 
to evacuate their conquests and retreat. The emperor and the king 
of Spain publicly signed a treaty with the States, Spain declared 
war against France, and the following year the parliament of Bng. 
land compelled Charles II. to abandon the French alliance, a»i 
make peace with Holland. 

The efforts of the French monarch to sustain the war were un- 
remitting. He brought, this year, four armies into 

1674. the field, and conunenoed the campaign by march- 
^^^^'^c^M *"*^ ^"^ ^ person into Franche Compte, and subduing 

the whole province. Conde, at the head of another 
army, encountered the prince of Orange at SenejQTe in Brabant, and 
a bloody battle ensued, where twenty thousand were left dead on the 
field, without any decisive victory. On the side of Germany, the 
French were successful. Turenne, who commanded, made himself 
master of the palatinate, but sullied his reputation by the cruelties 
which he there sanctioned. Liouis, however, began to desire peace, 
and to fear the result of the combination against him. He bribed 
the king of England to prorogue his parliament, lest it should com- 
pel him to unite in the confederacy. 

The fortunes of France in the next campaign were less prosper- 
ous. Near the Rhine, the imperial general, Montecuculi was, ex- 
posed to Turenne, and by his skill prevented the progress of the 
French. The death of Turenne, who was killed by a canon ball 
while reoonnoitering the enemy, proved an irreparable misfortune to 
Louis. The superiority of the French arms ceased in this quarter, 
and the remainder of the war is marked by few memorable events. 
On the ocean, the French were victorious chiefly through the skill 6[ 
Du Quesne, who yet held but an inferior rank in the navy. Several 
battles were fought, in one of which De Ruyter, the famous Dutch 
admiral, was killed. 

Negotiations for peace were entered into at Nimeguen, in 1678, 
the Dutch retaining their former territories. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOLLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, SPAIN. 

The emperor Leopold of Crermany was at this time harassed by a 
rebellion of the Hungarians, which was rendered still more alarming 
by their unicm with the Turks. Mahomet IV., then on the Ottoman 
throne, invaded the empire with the most formidable force which the 
Turks had ever sent against Christendom. The Turkish army, un- 
der the grand vizier, entered Germany and laid 
TSJous^hIm "^^^ siege to Vienna. The suburbs were destroyed, 
°riaiiB.°°^ and nothing less than the surrender of the city was 
expected, when John Sobieski, kiQg of Poland, 
whose alliance the emperor had obtained, joined by several of the 
German princes, arrived before the Turkish camp. A slight battle 
ended in tiie precipitate flight of the Turks, and the relief of the dis- 
tressed city. Among the spoils of the Turkish <;amp was found the 
celebrated standard of Mahomet, which was presented by the captozs 
to the pope. In other battles, the Turks and Hungarians were un- 
successful, and Hungary was restored to the empire. 

Louis XIV., having raised the navy of France to a degree of con- 
sequence unknown before his reign, various ports 
Louis XIV. were constructed at great expense. His squadrona 

commanded the Mediteranean, and in some, measure stopped the 
depredations of the Barbary pirates. He caused Algiers to be bom- 
bfurded, and obliged the Algerines to release their Christian captives. 
Louis also in resentment towards the Genoese, who had assisted the 
Spaniards, ordered their city bombarded, and compelled the doge to 
implore has clemency at V^sailles. This was a palace which he 
had erected at enormous cost, and where he kept his court with a 
degree of expense and splendour probably not equalled even to this 
time by any other mcHiarch. 

At this period, he lost his great minister, Colbert, who by his 

patronage of manufactures and commerce, and his 

Death of Colbert. ^^^^ ^ managing the revenue of the kingdom> had 

enabled his monarch to maintain such expensive wars, and erect such 

magnificent edifices. 

Golbert had protected and patronized the huguenots ; Louis was 

himself a bigot, and was now encouraged by Lou- 

1685. y^jjg^ ^jjg successor of Colbert, to commence a re- 

^^^rtS^mT Md^ ligious persecution, in the course of which, he re- 

rwokes the Edict voked the edict of Nantes, passed by Henry IV. 

of NanteB. The protestants were ordered to be converted by 

a day appointed. Of those who continued refractory, the leaders 

were broken on the wheel, while the common people were hanged. 

The penalty of death was also enacted against all who attempted to 

emigrate — ^yett notwithstanding, fifly thousand families abandoned 
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their country. Louis thus stained his character, and greatly injured 
France ; for by means of these emigrations, the French skill in man- 
ufactures was carried to other countries, while a great amount of 
wealth and industry was lost to their own. From this period, the 
power of Louis began to decline. The French protestants carried 
with them a hatred to their king, which they infused into the hearts 
of their brethren in the neighbouring kingdoms. A 
1684. league of the princes belonging to the Gennan em- 

League against ^^^ y^^ formed at Ai^burg, for presenting the 
further encroachments of France ; and with tJiem, 
Holland, Spain, and finally England, united. 
Louis exerted the utmost vigour in preparing to withstand his 
numerous and powerful enemies. The French wove first in the field. 
The dauphin led an anny to the Rhine, and laid siege to Philipsburg, 
which fell before his arms. The French overruh the palatinate, 
where by order of the king tiiey destroyed the great towns, and 
spread desolation through the country. This barbarous wai&<e 
served only to render the enemies of France more inveterate. Tbd» 
campaign was unsuccessful to the Frend]« although the number of 
troops in their amiies was 4iO,000. 

The following year Louis despatched an army mto Italy, under 
Catinat, which was victorious over the forces of the duke of Savoy 
at Saluees. Luxembourg obtained a victory over the Dutch and 
Spanish on the {^ains of Fleurus. The naval operations of France 
were also prosperons. Admiral Tourville defeated the combined 
squadrons of the Engliidi and Dutch, off Beachy head, and even 
made a descent upon the coast of England. 

In the succeeding campaign, William, prince of Orange, now 

1<S91 ^^ ^^ England, who at the commencement of 

the war was engaged in settling the affaini of that 

realm, resumed the command in Flandeis. Louis took Mods ; and 

the French arms were successful on the side a£ Spain ; yet this 

year, no decisive advantages were obtained by either side. 

The f(dlowing spring, Louis besieged and took Namur, while 
1692 Luxembourg was stationed so as to prevent the 

king of England from bringing relief to the be- 
sieged town. But at sea, the French, under Sie command of Tour- 
ville, were defeated off Cape La Hogue by the English; and at 
Steinkirk, William attacked and defeated their army. At Widdin, 
the prince of Baden, who commanded the imperial 
1693. forces, obtained a complete victory over the Turks, 

Battle of Widdin. ^j^j^ ^j^om the French king was now in aUiance. 

The following year, however, a new vizier, of naore military 
skill, changed the face of affairs. During the absence of the prince 
of Baden, who was setUing distarbances in Tran- 
u , r> . sylvania, the Turks retook Widdin and made them- 
J^ Bel. ^1^^ mnstera of Belgrade, and of all Upper Hun- 
gary. 
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Meanwhile the French general, Luxembourg, surprised king 
William, who with his army occupied the village of Neerwinden. 
The conflict here was long and obstinate, and 
^^^^ *d^^™°' though victory at length declared for the French, 
it was dearly bought Luxembourg lost 8,000 of 
his best troops, which so weakened his army, that he was unable to 
follow up the victory. He afterwards took Charleroi. In Spain, 
the marechal de Noailles, and in Piedmont, Catinat, prosecuted the 
war with success. At sea, also, Tourville retrieved the disasters of 
the preceding year, and obtained considerable advantages over a 
squadron under Sir George Rooke. 

The war continued through three more campaigns, during which, 

with the exception of the conquest of Namur, by king William, no 

event of consequence took place. The parties were at length de* 

sirous of peace, and a congress under the media- 

1697. tion of Charles XL, king of Sweden, assembled at 

Peace of Ryswick. Ryswick to settle the terms. France acknowledged 

William king of England. 

Soon afler the treaty of Ryswick, a battle took place at Zenta, 

between the imperial forces under prince Eugene of Savoy, and the 

Turks, under the command of the sultan Mustapha 

BatUe of Zenta. jj^^ ^ which prince Eugene obtained a decisive 

victory. Twenty thousand Turks were left dead on the field, 

besides great numbers who were drowned in attempting to escape. 

The pavilion of the sultan, the great seal of the empire, and the 

immense stores of the army, fell into the hands of the victors. Tlus 

event produced a peace between the German and 

1699. Oitoman empires, which was signed at Carlowitz, 

Peace of Carlowitz. ^^^^ ^j^j^jj restored tranquillity to Europe, 



CHAPTER VL 
ENGLAND. 

Charles IL continued his unpopular measures, among which was 
the sale of Dunkirk to the French, for the sum of 
1668. 400,000 pounds. The duke of York declared him- 

^^i)^ ? k*^ ^^^ ^ convert to the catholic religion, and the evi- 
dent prepossessions of the monarch to the same 
fiuth, awakened anew the fears of popery. Charles, though he 
often offended his subjects, yet by his insinuating manners and sche- 
ming brain, could ever find ways to recover their favour. He pro- 
posed for this object, a marriage between the princess Mary, eldest 
daughter of his brother James, and William, prince of Orange, 
which, in spite of the remonstrances of James, he carried into effect* 

26* 
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On another occasion he obliged his brother, who was mnch disliked 
by the people, to retire to Brussels. 

Great disorders arose in Scotland, in consequence of the arbitrary 
measures of the English ministry, in the establishment of episcopacy 
in that kingdom. The covenanters rose in arms. 
1679. The duke of Monmouth was sent to reduce them to 

^^»^^^^^^ order, and he defeated them in an irregular battle 
^^ at Bothwell bridge. But behaving with great lenity 

to the prisoners, he was recalled in disgrace, and the duke of York, 
who had returned, was sent by his brother to administer the govern, 
ment of Scotland. He cruelly persecuted the covenanters, seeming 
to enjoy their su&rings. The court party, during the last years of 
Charles, gathered strength, and tyrannical principles were advanced, 
and gained ground. A conspiracy was formed for opposing the 
succession of the duke of York, and for raising an insurrection to 
effect this purpose. Among the (inspirators were lord Russell, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grandson of 
1681. ii^Q great parliamentary leader, — ^men who had the 

^'^^^L^te^^"*^ S^o^ ^f t^^'r country at heart. The plot was de- 
tected. Russell and Sidney were executed, and 
Hampden imprisoned. 
Another conspiracy called the Rye-house plot was formed among 
a low class of persons. The discovery of this conspiracy, whi<£ 
aimed at the assassination of Charles, led to the 
Rye^hoose i^ot. detection of the other, though they were perfectly 
distinct in their design, and composed of difierent members. 

Charles died suddenly, at a time when his conscience having re- 
1685. preached him w\th his tyrannical abuse of power, 

Death of CharlM II. he designed a change of measures. James U. was 
Jamea u. made king. Assembling his council, he declared 

his determination to maintain the established gov- 
ernment both in church and state. But his conduct in sending to 
make submissions to the pope — going in state to high mass, which 
by act of parliament was an illegal assembly — ^levying taxes with- 
out consent of parliament — and advancing catholics to office, while 
he displaced episcopalians, soon convinced the people of the hollow- 
ness of his professions. 

Insurrections broke out, one in Scotland, headed by the duke of 
Argyle, and another in England, headed by the duke of Monmouth. 
These were suppressed, and the forces collected, defeated and scat- 
tered. But these successes, instead of consolidating the power of 
the king, in consequence of the bad measures which followed, un- 
dermined his throne. Military executions of those taken prisoners, 
were frequent, and sometimes attended with circumstances of horrid 
cmelty.* Jeffries, who was chancellor of the kingdom, received 

* After the battle of Led^emoor, m.which Monmouth was defeated, lord Feven- 
1mub» who eomnanded against him, ordered above twenty of dft priaonera to be 
hanged without form of trial. Col. Kirk did the same at Bridgewater, and when he 
saw their feet twitching, as they were struggling in death, he onfered the band to play 
ft Itvely tmia, saying, "I will giye them music to their dancing." 
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from Jamea a special commiission to try the rebels ; and to be tried 
by this cruel and unjust judge, was to be condemned and executed. 

By upholding such cruelties, the monarch made himself hated by 
his people. To the clergy of the established church, he became 
particularly obnoxious. He not only deprived them of privileges 
formerly granted them, but grossly insulted them as a body, by 
directing them to read in public his declaration of equal indulgence 
to all religions ; a paper which contained matters contrary to their 
legal claims and declared opinions. The arch-bishop of Canterbury, 
and six bishops, met and drew up a petition that the king would not 
oblige them to promulgate that which by former acts of parliament 
was illegal. James not only refused to grant the petition, but com* 
mitted the bishops to the tower, and prosecuted them for a libel. 

The whole of the commimity (except a few office holders,^ now 
felt that the measure of tyranny and oppreasion was full, and that 
such a government could no longer be endured. The nation was 
roused to resistance. Many of the most considerable persons, both in 
church and state, made secret applications to the prince of Orange, 
who had married Mary, eldest daughter of James. 
1688. The tories and whigs* united in requesting him to 

^'^^Oran t""^ **^ Undertake the defence of the nation ; a proposal 
r^^nge. highly acceptable to William, who had ever kejrt 

his eye upon the English throne. He sailed with a fleet for England* 
and landed his army at Torbay without opposition. The whole 
nation was in commotion, and soon the accessions to his party were 
so numerous and rapid, that it seemed aa if the whole realm were in 
the conspiracy. The army and the navy deserted to him. James, 
perceiving no chance of success in a war, and fearing the conse- 
quences of resistance, sent the queen and prince of Wales to France. 
He followed them himself about the time that William advanced 
to London. 

A convention was summoned, and a a vote passed, declaring 
James to have broken the original contract between king and peo- 
pie ; and that, withdrawing from the kingdom, he had lefl; the throne 
vacant. James was now dethroned, but William was not king ; and 
in the arrangement of this affair, that prince showed the soundness 
of his judgment. At first, the convention thought of making Mary 
the sovereign, and William, regent ; but he sent them word that he 
would not accept of a power which depended on the life of another, 
and if they concluded on this plan, he would render them no assist- 
ance. Mary seconded his views, and the prince and princess of 
Orange were jointly declared king and queen of England. This 
revolution is one of the most singular in history. It was accomplish* 
ed almost without the effiision of blood ; and in its course the princi- 
ple was acknowledged that the people had by their representatives 
a right to elect the sovereign. The contest between the king and 

* Thew tenu weiefint nsed in the reign of Charles II.-~the tory party being tfaoee 
who maintained the preiogatiTe of the crown,— and the whig, thooe who maintaiiiod 
the rights of the people. 
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parliamenty which hegan with the Stuarts, ended with them; and 
royal prerogative hecame thenceforth circumscribed. 

Although William and Mary ascended the throne of England 
without the effusion of blood, sometime was required to settle the 
afiairs of Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland, James retaine!i a pow- 
erful party headed by lord Dundee. At Killiecrankie this brave and 
popular chieftain gave battle to the forces of William, and obtained 
a victory, but fatally for the cause of James, he fell in the engage- 
ment. 

James, on his flight from England, had been hospitably received 
by Louis XIV.,* and having collected a few hundred of his own sub- 
jects, and some French officers, he embarked for Ireland. The earl 
of Tyrconnel, who commanded there, remaining faithful to his inter- 
ests, had assembled an army of nearly 40,000 men. James was 
received with enthusiasm, and entered Dublin amidst acclamations. 
The Irish protestants, however, resisted with intrepidity, though at 
times reduced to the utmost distress. William, who for a time had 
been compelled by the disputes which agitated the English parlia- 
ment, to leave the Irish war to his lieutenants, now proceeded to that 
kingdom in person. A battle was fought on the banks of the Boyne, 
in which the monarchs were each at the head of their respective 
armies. Victory declared in favour of William ; James again fled 
to France, and Ireland soon after submitted to the power of the ccxi- 
queror. 

Though the reign of William was oflen disturbed by the party 
which adhered to the Stuarts, yet the majority of the nation sup- 
ported him in his measures. While he was personally engaged in 
the continental wars, Mary, whose manners were popular, exercised 
with ability the ofhce of regent, although when her husband was in 
Elngland, she was the most submissive of his subjects. 

William died at Kensington, by a fall from his horse. This m<»i- 

arch governed with ability, yet not well. Ambi- 

1702. tjon was in his heart, and this was not modified as it 

Death of William. gj^^^i^j j^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

kind, and especially to that of the people whom he governed. 
Hence he augmented the disturbances on the continent, sent forth his 
armies to shed the blogd of distant, unoffending people, and to main- 
tain these armies, commenced the system of borrowing money, 
which has in its consequences accumulated the enormous national 
debt which has brought England to the verge of destruction. To 
carry his measures, he resorted to that dislionourable and demoraliz- 
ing plan of bribing the members of parliament and other persons of 
influence both at home and abroad. During his reign, an act of set- 
tlement was passed, notwithstanding the opposition of the Stuart 



• The castle of St. Gennain in the vicinity of Paris, situated on an eminence o 

manding a beautifal view of the windmg Seine and its fertile meadows, was assigned 
as his residence. The apartments occupied by James and his family are now shown 
to the traveller in the condition in which they were when he and his family inhabited 
them. Most persons of respectability m that country are better accommodated, thoagli 
not so amply. 
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party, which secured the crown of England to the duchess dowager 
of Hanover, grand daughter of James I., and her descendants ; they 
being protestants. 

William was succeeded hy Anne, sister of Mary, and second 

daughter of James II. She continued the alliance 

1702. with the house of Austria, and it was during her 

Anne. leigu that the victories of tl)e duke of Marlborough 

reflected such lustre on the British arms. 



CHAPTER TIL 

EUROPE FROM THE PEACE OF RYSWICK. 1697, TO THE TREATY 
OF UTRECHT, 1713. 

Section L, 

The peace of Ryswick had scarcely composed hostilities between 
the European powers, when jarring claims and 
s^ff jS^cfslfon. ptrigues, concerning the succession to the Span- 
ish crown arose, which eventually produced war. 
Charles IL, the reigning monarch of Spain, had no children ; and 
the feeble state of hus health gave reason to expect the immediate 
vacancy of that throne. Louis XIV., the emperor Leopold, and the 
elector of Bavaria, each possessed claims to the succession. The 
mothers of Louis and Leopold were the daughters of Philip III. of 
Spain, and these monarchs had each married a daughter of Philip 
IV. The elector of Bavaria claimed the throne for his son, who 
was the only surviving child of Leopold and Margaret, the second 
daughter of Philip. 

The balance of power in Burope, seemed to require that neither 
the house of Austria, nor that of Bourbon, should obtain such an 
accession of strength, as the acquisition of the Spanish monarchy 
would give. A treaty of partition was therefore formed by Eng- 
land, France and Holland, dividing the territories of the Spanish 
monarchy among the different claunants. This treaty, which the 
firamers designed to preserve secret, became known in Spain, and 
greatly displeased both the king and the nation. Charles immedi- 
ately made a will, excluding both the house of Bourbon and that of 
Austria, and bequeathing h£ crown, with all the Spanish possessions, 
to the elector of Bavaria. The death of the elector, which occur-^ 
red soon afler, again renewed the intrigues of Louis and Leopold. 
The king of England continued to interest himself in the negotia- 
tions, and a second treaty was formed between England, Franco 
and Holland, by which a new partition of the Spanish dominions 
was made. To this partition also the emperor refused to accede. 
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The intrigues of the clergy, and the influence of the pope, whom 

Charles consulted, and who feared for his own territories, in case of 

a union between Spain and Austria, drew Charles from the Anstrian 

interest, and induced him to make a secret will, in 

1700, which the duke of Anjou, second son of the dau- 
Chariei II. of Spain phin, wi|s declared his heir. The death of Charles, 
'^Phfli'^v ''of Tte*° *"^ ^^® publication of this will, caused a powerful 

hoiMeofBourboD. "Sensation throughout Europe. The desire of 

aggrandizing his family, at length overcame every 

other consideration in the mind of Louis. He accepted the will, and 

conveyed the duke of Anjou, his grand-son, to Madrid, where he was 

crowned as Philip V- 

- England and Holland, though highly dissatisfied by the want of 
faith which Louis had displayed, did not consider it for their int^^ 
est to engage in war, and reluctantly acknowledged the title of Philip. 
The emperor of Germany prepared for immediate hostilities, and 
despatched an army under prince Eugene into Italy, to enforce hn 
claim to Milan* Here, through the treachery of the duke of Savoy, 
who pretended to be in the French interest, the imperialists obtained 
repeated advantages, and made themselves masters of the country 
between, the Adige and the Adda. 

During this time, England and Holland were attempting to nego- 
tiate with France, and produce an amicable adjustment of the Span- 
ish claims. All eflbrts proving vain, they entered into a treaty with 
the emperor of Gennany, called the " Grand Alii- 

1701. ance," whose object was to prevent the umon of 
Thegrandaihance. the French and Spanish monarchies; the procur- 
ing for the emperor the Spanish po«jsessions in Italy ; the recovery 
of Flanders as a barrier to Holland, and the security of the Englira 
and Dntch eommerce. 

On the death of James IL, which occurred at this time, at St. Ger- 
main, Louis acknowledged the title of James (the son of that mon* 
arch, commonly called the Pretender) to the throne of EnglaoML 
William at once recalled his ambassador from France, and his sul>« 
jects seconded with ardour his preparations for war. In the nudst of 
them, William died ; but Anne, who succeeded to the English throne, 
continued the same measures of foreign policy. 
1703. England, Holland, and the German empire declared 

The grand alliance ^^^ EigELmsi France on the same day. The Ger- 

declare War against °. ,. i .i*' j» *i 

Prance. ^^^ prmces generally, espoused the cause of the 

emperor. Frederic, the the elector of Branden- 
burgh, had been won by receiving from the emperor the title of the 
jring of Prussia. 

During the first campaign, nothing of much consequence occurred. 
In Italy, and on the Upper Rhine, the French arms were successful ; 
but in FlaiKiers, the allies, commanded by (he duke of Marlborough, 
made themselves masters of several places. Their naval operations, 
also» were fortunate. A French fleet, which had just arrived in the 
harbour of Vigo, having in charge an immense treasure which it had 
brought from America, waa attacked by the English and Dutch, the 
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vessels captured or destroyed, and a great amount of wealth taken. 
The king of Portugal and the duke of Savoy now openly espoused 
the interests of the Grand Alliance. 

In the second campaign, Louis exerted himself to the utnKtst. 
The electors of Bavaria and Cologne, engaged 
1703. ^th zeal in his cause. The former carried on the 

war in Germany, and in union with marechal Villars, the French 
oommander, obtained a victory over the imperialists on the plains 
df Hochstadt. In Alsace and Italy, also, the French arms were 
successful. In the Netherlands, the tide of fortune changed, and the 
arms of Marlborough triumphed, yet the general result of the cam- 
paign was favourable to Louis. 



Section II. 

The following year, Marlborough was early in the field, having 
his measures planned with care land secrecy. 
1704. Wishing to relieve the emperor, whose capital was 

threatened on the one hand by the Hungarians^ who were in a state 
of revolt ; and on the other, by the French and Bavarians, whose 
successes in the preceding campaign had put them in possession of 
Augsburg, and opened the road to Vienna, — Marlborough decided 
to march into Germany. Deceiving the French by a feint, he suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Rhine, the Maine, and the Neckar. Hav- 
ing united with the imperialists under the prince of Baden, he com- 
pelled the elector of Isavaria to retreat from Donawert, which he 
took. Soon after this, prince Eugene joined his army to that of 
Marlborough, and a battle was fought between the alHes, and the 
French and Bavarians, near the village of Blenheim. 
1704. The hostile armies were nearly equal in strength, 

Bauie of Blenheim. ^^^ numbering about 80,000 men; but the su- 
perior military skill of Marlborough and Eugene^ gave them the 
victory. Near 40,000 French and Bavarians were killed, or made 
prisoners ; and all their stores, artillery, and baggage, became the 
prey of ^e victors. Of the allies, 5,000 were killed, and 8,000 
wounded. This victory relieved the emperor, and left the allies in 
possession of the country from the Danube to the Rhine. The con- 
querors followed up this blow by recrossing the Rhine, and obtained 
possession of some important places in Alsace. At sea, also, thQ 
success of the allies was important. The confederate fleets of the 
English and Dutch attacked Gibraltar, and the English seamen 
made themselves masters of that almost impregnable fortress. 

The operations of the French, however, were successful in other 
quarters. In Italy their arms triumphed ; and also in Portugal, 
where the war was conducted by the arch-duke Charles, who had 
assumed the title of king of Spain. 

The ensuing spring, Louis had an army of 70,000 men, under 

niarechal ViUars, in readiness to oppose the duke of 

1705. Marlborough, who was thus prevented frpm pene- 
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trating into France. The most important events of this campugn 
were transacted in Spain, where the arms of the confederates met 
with signal success. The principal places in the province of Estre- 
madura were reduced, and nearly the whole kingdom of Valencia, 
and the province of Catalonia, submitted to the arch-duke. 

The death of the emperor Leopold, which occurred this year, 
placed his son Joseph upon the imperial throne^ 

1705. 5ut did not affect the policy of the court — ^In the 
^<»^^^^?«ror of jjgj^^ campaign, Marlborough, at the head of the 

""*"''* English and Dutch, obtained at Ramilies an im- 

1706. portant victory over the French, under marechal 
Battle of Ramilies. villeroy, where the loss of the French was nearly 
20,000, while that of the allies was less than 3,000. This victory 
enabled Marlborough to conquer Brabant, and ahnost all Spanish 
Flanders. The duke of Vendome was recalled from Italy to op- 
pose Marlborough and prince Eugene, who had already creased the 
Po, and carried on a successful warfare in that quarter. Joining 
the duke of Savoy, their united armies attacked the French before 
Turin, and completely routed them. In Spain, also, victory declared 
for the confederates. Philip was obliged to leave Madrid, which 
the English and Portuguese entered. Charles, the arch-duke of 
Austria, was declared king, under the title of Charles III., but did not 
himself advance to Madrid. Philip * collected another army, and 
recovered his capital. 

Louis, now perceiving the distress to which his great expendi- 
tures were reducing his kingdom, made proposals 

1707. Qf peace to the other powers, which were rejected. 
The war therefore continued, and Louis, though greatly embarra»- 
ed, prepared to carry it on with vigour. Several armies were col- 
lected, and reinforcements sent into Spain. In Italy, continued mis- 
fortune attended the French and Spaniards ; the whole kingdom of 
Naples was reduced by the allies, and the territory of the duke of 
Savoy entirely recovered. Here, however, the success of the allies 
for this campaign, ended. In Flanders, the duke of Vendome pre- 
vented Marlborough from performing any thing of importance, w 
Germany, marechal Villars had obtained considerable success, ana 
penetrated to the Danube. The Hungarians continued todistreffl the 
empire, and a formidable enemy from a new quarter threatened it 
Charles XII., king of Sweden, at this juncture maniferted hostile in- 
tentions, but through the mfluence of the English, desisted from exe- 
cuting them. In Spain, the confederates met with a signal defeat « 

Almanza, where they lost nearly 15,000 mej* 
1707. After this, the French and Spaniards recovered the 

Battle of Almanza. whole kingdom of Valencia for Philip. Anattempt 
of prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy upon Toulon, was succ^ 
fully repulsed by the French. The advantages- of this campa^J^ 
were mainly on the side of France. 
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Section III. 

During the next year, the English were roused to more vigoroua 
exertions, by an attempt, though unsuccessful, of Louis, to convey 
the pretender, James III., to Scotland. Marlborough was contin- 
ued in the command in Flanders. At Oudenarde, 
1708. a battle was fought between the forces under him. 

Battle of Oadenante. ^^^ ^^^ French army under the duke of Vendome, 
where again the confederates were victorious. Soon after this, 
prince Eugene took the city of Lisle, which he had besieged two 
months. Ghent and Bruges, of which the duke of Vendome had 
obtained possession in the early part of the campaign, were now 
recovered by the confederates. At sea, they acquired the command 
of the Mediterranean, and achieved the conquest of Sardinia and 
Minorca. 

Louis again made liberal proposals of peace, which were again 
rejected. Not only were his armies unfortunate, 
1709. but his subjects were suffering under a grievous 

famine, and his finances exhausted. This monarch, by his regal 
munificence, and his imposing qualities of person and character, was 
the idol of his subjects, to whom they willingly sacrificed their blood 
and treasure. By his patronage of literature, he had the talents and 
genius of France in his interest. Hence, when the rejection of a 
proffered peace leflt him no hope but in the successful prosecution of 
the war, France aroused again to new and extensive preparations. 
To marechal Villars, he gave the command of his armies in Flan- 
ders, where Marlborough and Eugene acted in concert with a force 
of 100,000 men. The confederates having reduced Toumay, be- 
sieged Mons. Villars encamped his army a short distance from that 
city, where he was attacked by Marlborough and Eugene, and after 
a fierce and long contested battle, he was compelled to retreat from 
the field, and abandon Mons to the allies ; yet he could hardly be 
said to have lost the victory, since the number of slain in the army 
of the confederates, was double that on the side of the French. Vil- 
lars held them in check, and prevented their entering France, or 
gaining any other important advantage. 

At the close of this campaign, Louis renewed his solicitations for 
peace, and negotiations to that effect commenced at Gertruydenberg. 
Lotlis was willing to make ample concessions ; but the demands of 
the allies were so exorbitant as to preclude all hope of reconcilia- 
tion, and the negotiations were broken off. 

In Flanders, several places of importance surrendered to the 

allies. In Spain^ a battle was fought at Almenara, 

1710. in which the two competitors for the crown, Philip, 

and the arch.duke Charles, appeared at the head of their respective 

forces. The contest was decided in favour of Charles, and Philip 

was again compelled to flee from Madrid, of which Charles took 

26 
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posaession. The Spaniards, however, continued faithful to Philip's 
cause, and the duke of Vendome, who received the command of the 
French in that quarter, soon retrieved their affairs, and recovered 
Madrid for Philip. 

About this period, two events took place, calculated to produce a 

cessation of hostilities. The emperor Joseph dying, his brother, 

the arch-duke Charles, was raised to the imperial 

1711. dignity. As it was inconsistent with the avowed 

^^^'^GerZin'''' "^ ^^J®^* ^^ *^® ^^^^ Alliance, to permit the throne 
of two nations to be occupied by one monarch, 
Charles was now considered as disqualified for the throne of Spain. 
In addition to this, a change had been effected in the British minis- 
try. The tories had acquired the ascendency in the court of Anne, 
and a change of measures might speedily be expected. Marlbo- 
rough was indeed continued in office, but it was evident that his influ. 
ence was on the decline. 

Though hostilities were carried on in various quarters, the next 
campaign ended without any thing important. In 

1712. tiie latter part of this year, negotiations were en- 
''^^^'elir* ^"' t^^^ '^^^ between the English and French courts. 

Marlborough was recalled, and dismissed from his 

offices. 

At length conferences were opened at Utrecht, and treaties of 

peace were signed by all the belligerent powers, except the emperor, 

and the king of Spain. By the terms of these 

1713. treaties, Philip V. was secured on the throne of 
Treaty of Utrecht, gp^j^^ ^^^ condition of his renouncing, for himself 
and his descendants, all claim upon the crown of France. The heirs 
of the French monarchy were also to renounce all claim upon that of 
Spain ; so that the two kingdoms should in no case be united. Sicily 
was given to the duke of Savoy, in addition to his hereditary domin- 
ions. The Italian possessions of Spain and the Netherlands were to 
be ceded to the house of Austria. The Rhine was to be the estab- 
lished boundary between Germany and France. The country on 
both sides of the river Amazon in America, was to be given to the 
king of Portugal. The title of Anne to the throne of England, and 
the eventual succession of the family of Hanover to that throne, was to 
be acknowledged by France. Gibraltar and Minorca were to remain 
in possession of the English. Hudson's bay and straits, the town 
of Placentia in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia in North America, and 
the island of St. Christophers in the West Indies, were also to be 
ceded to that government by France. Luxembourg, Namur, and 
Charleroy, were given to the United Provinces ; and Lisle, Aire, 
Bethune, and St. Vincent, were restored to France.* 

As the emperor refused his assent to the treaty, the war between 
the empire and France still continued. Turning all their strength 

♦ The treaty of Utrecht closed, in America, *' Queen Anne*8 war." . 
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against Germany, the French were now successful in their opera- 
tions, and the following year, Charles VI. was 
1714. forced to conclude a peace at Rastadt, on less 

Peace of Rastadt. favourable tcrms than had been offered him at 
Utrecht. 



CHAPTER Tin. 

NORTH OF EUROPE. 
Section I. 



While the wars of the Spanish succession had desolated the south- 
ern countries of Europe, the north had been laid 
1697. waste by the ambition of Charles XII. of Sweden. 

Charles XXL king jj^ Succeeded his father, Charles XL, at the age 

of Sweden. r ^n. » *-e 

of nfleen. 

The throne of Russia, at this time, was occupied by Peter, who 
though he had faults, yet on the whole, well earned the name of 
great, by his services to his country. Learning 
1610. that more perfect forms of society and government 

Peter the Great. existed in the south, and feeling the importance of 
maritime operations to a great state, the young monarch laid aside 
his royal dignity, and went to travel in Holland and England, col- 
lecting with great industry, such information as might benefit his 
country ; and acquiring the art of ship-building, by labouring with 
his own hands in the dock-yard. He had now returned, and was 
engaged in polishing his rude subjects. 

Denmark was under the sway of Frederic IV., and Poland under 
that of Augustus, elector of Saxony, who had succeeded the famous 
Sobieski. Both Poland and Denmark were torn with internal dis- 
sensions, and Augustus particularly found himself the object of 
1699 much distrust to his subjects. These three mon- 

League of Russia, ^^^^*^ entered into a league against the young king 
PoJand and Den- of Sweden. Peter desired to obtain some of the 
mark, against provinces of Charles, which would give him a port 
Sweden. on the eastern side of the Baltic. Augustus wished ' 

to obtain Swedish Livonia. The kings of Denmark had long been 
in a quarrel with the dukes of Holstein Gottorp, a branch of their 
family. This quarrel had now become inveterate, and the present 
duke, having married a sister of Charles XII., and being on terms 
of great intimacy with that prince, the enmity of Frederic IV. of 
Denmark was thus roused against Sweden. Thus Charles found 
himself surrounded by those who had designs against him, and who 
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thought that his youth g&ve them a pledge of succefls. But it 
a young lion that they were rousing from his lair. 

The war was commenced by the Danes, who invaded the territo- 
ries of the duke of Hoistein Gottorp. Charles supported his brother- 
in-law with his whole strength, and formed an alliance with England 
and Holland. He carried the war into Denmark, and besieged 
1701. Copenhagen. The Danish king, reduced to great 

Charles makes distress, obtained the mediation of England and 
peace with the France, and a peace was concluded highly honour- 

''*^"~- able to Sweden. 

In the meantime, the Russians had commenced hostilities, and laid 

siege to Narva. Charles now advanced to the defence of that part 

of his kingdom, and although the Russian army numbered 80,000 

men, he with 8,000 attacked their c€unp, defeated 

1701. them, and relieved Narva. Peter, who was not in 
Bauie of Narva. ^jj^ ^jj^^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^le head of another army of 

40,000 men, after learning the result, retired into his own dominions^ 
exclaiming, << I knew that the Swedes would beat us, but in time they 
will teach us to beat them." 

In the meantime, Augustus of Poland had invaded Livooiay and 
laid siege to Riga. Afler the victory at Narva, the season was too 
&r advanced to permit Charles to carry his arms against Augustus, 
but early the ensuing spring he appeared in the field against the Poles 
and Saxons. The army of Augustus was stationed on the banks of 
the Duna, where Charles, afler forcing the passage 

1702. of the river, encountered them, and obtained a com- 
^^^B^^^ plete victory. With rapid strides he marched 

through Courland and Lithuania. At Birsen, the 
town in which Peter and Augustus, a few months previously, had 
planned his destruction, he now formed a project of dethroning the 
king of Poland. Augustus governed the Poles with the same arbi- 
trary sway he had been acccustomed to exercise over his Saxon sub- 
jects ; and that people, who never willingly bent their necks to the 
yoke of tyranny, murmured against him in their hearts; and 
Charles peremptorily declared he would never grant them peace until 
they chose a new sovereign. 

The hostile monarchs met at Glissau, between Warsaw and Cra- 
cow, and the heroic Swede, though with but half 
1702. the number of troops, defeated the king of Poland. 

Battle of Glissau. Cracow surrendered, but Charles being wounded by 
a fall from his horse, a few weeks were afforded Augustus to rally 
his supporters. Charles being now recovered, marched against 
the remains of the Saxon army which had been defeated at Glissau, 
dispersed them, and then proceeded to invest Thorn, a city on the 
Vistula, whither Augustus had retired. Augustus escaped, and fled 
to Saxony. 
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Charles then assembled a diet at Warsaw, which, under his 

influence, deposed Augustus, and elevated Stanis- 

1704. laus Leczinski to the throne of Poland. Augustus 

Lwa:'^**k^ received supplies of Russian troops, and he had still 

adherents in Poland, who joined his. standard ; but 

Charles and Stanislaus obtained repeated victories over separate 

bands of the Russians, and at length drove them from Poland. 

Charles penetrated Saxony, and at Alt Ranstadt he forced Augus- 
1706 ^"® ^° subscribe to a peace, in which he renounced 

Charles makes *^^ claim to the crown of Poland, and acknowledged 
peace with the title of Stanislaus. 

Augustus. 



Section II. 

Meanwhile, the penetrating mind of the czar of Russia, had fore- 
seen his own coming contest with the Swede, and he had prepared 
for it with great prudence, and unremitted industry. He had im- 
proved the discipline of his armies, increased their strength, and 
had also conquered Ingria, Livonia, and the city of Narva. At the 
same time, he had reared a more honourable and lasting monument 
of his greatness. In the yet hardly conquered country, and on a 
desert island, which the long winter of that cli- 
Petersburg founded. ^^^^ rendered almost inaccessible, the czar laid the 
foundation of a new city, designed for ihe royal residence ; and he 
had transported to it in less than five years, 300,000 inhabitants. 

Poland being subdued, Charle^, confident in his successes, resolved 
to attack his more formidable enemy in the heart of his own domin- 
ions, and directed his march to Mosdow, but the roads were de- 
stroyed, and the country desolated. Finding himself obstructed on 
the route first attempted, and receiving a promise of succour from 
Mazeppa, the chief of the Cossacks, Charles next endeavoured to 
penetrate to the capital of Russia through the Ukraine. He also 
ordered his general Lewenhaupt to bring him a reinforcement from 
Livonia. He entered the Ukraine in September, -end overcoming 
every obstacle, advanced to the river Duna, where he expected to 
be joined by Lewenhaupt and Mazeppa. Lewenhaupt was encoun- 
tered by the Russians and defeated. Mazeppa failed of his promised 
succour. Still, Charles, with a dreary winter before him, and with 
his army sufiering from fatigue and famine, madly persisted in bis 
march. At Pultowa, ho engaged the Russian army, 
1709. consisting of more than 70,000 men, with the czar 

BatUe of Pultowa. ^^ j^g ^^^^ Charles, SO often the conqueror, here 
suffered an entire defeat. With only 300 guards, he escaped 
wounded from the field, went to Beader, and put himself under the 
protection of the Turks. 

26* 
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Augustus had declared the treaty which Charles had extorted 

from hiin« void, and renewed his claim to the 

ChUriS^e^ crown of Poland. The czar supported his pre- 

** tensions, entered Poland with ati army, and rein- 

stated Augustus in the regal authority. Denmark declared war 

lUiew with Sweden, Peter laid claim to several of its provinces, and 

the king of Prussia to others, and nothing but the interposition of 

the southern powers of Europe, prevented the dismemberment of 

Sweden. 

Meantime Charles was received by the Turks with great hospi. 
tality, and employed himself in seeking to engage 
Tm^,.!^n^^e ***® Ottoman Porte in war with Russia, The Porte 
RuwUms. * showed their disposition to gratify his wishes, by 
imprisoning the Russian ambassador. Peter, when 
informed of this, advanced at the head of an army upon the Turk- 
ish frontier, as far as Moldavia. Here he was in imminent danger 
of the entire loss of his army, which was encompassed by that of the 
Turks. In this disastrous situation, he was saved by the manage- 
ment of the czarina, Catharine, who induced him to make proposals 
of peace to the haughty vizier. The proposals were accepted, and 
Peter relieved from his perilous condition. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Sweden continued to suffer. The refusal 
of Charles to subscribe to the treaty which the emperor and mari- 
time powers had formed, kept alive the war in Sweden. The 
Danes, Saxons and Russians, continued hostilities ; and the Swedes, 
though reduced to great distress, perseveringly resisted. Charles 
began to be troublesome to the Turks, who, though they desired not 
to violate the laws of hospitality, yet requested him to leave their 
dominions, and at last resorted to force, but still without effect. At 
length, intelligence that the Swedes were urging the 
^^^^ regency of the kingdom upon his sister, with a view 

^^'"s^eden'"" "^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ P®*^® ^^^^ Denmark and 
Russia, he was induced to return to his kingdom. 
He arrived at Stralsund in Pomerania, five years after the battle of 
PultowB. 

The czar, whose navy had acquired considerable strength, com- 
manded the Baltic, and now besieged Charles with a small army 
which he had collected, in Stralsund. The place was taken by storm, 
Charles escaped in a small vessel, passed safely through the Danish 
fleet, and landed in Sweden. Fifteen years had passed since the 
monarch lefl his capital, bent on the conquest of the world. In ^ 
humbled fortunes, he did not choose to revisit it, but passed the winter 
at Carlscroon. Undaunted amid all his reverses, and unsated with 
Wood, he stiil thought but of war. While his numerous enemies had 
made themselves masters of all his provinces, and threatened to 
destroy Swedes itself, Charles invaded Norway, and made the use- 
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less conquest of Christina, which he was soon forced to abandon. 
However, he a second time invaded this kingdom, 
1718. and while watching the attack of his soldiers upon 

Death of Charles. Predencshall, was killed by the discharge of a 
canon, and expired without a groan. 
His death removed the greatest obstacle to a peace among the 
northern nations. The senate of Sweden took immediate measures 
for settling the government. Baron Goertz, a favourite minister of 
Charles', and by whose counsels he had iniquitously protracted the 
war, to the great injury of his kingdom, was arrested and executed. 
Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles, was raised to the throne. Sev- 
1718. ®'^^ treaties with the diflferent powers were con- 

Ulrica Eleonora, cluded, in which by ample concessions, Sweden ob- 
queen of Sweden. tained peacc. The czar, the most powerful enemy 
Sweden obtains was the last pacified, and then, only by obtaining 
peace. the important provinces of Livonia, Ingria, and a 

part of Carelia. 
Peter the Great, after the peace with Sweden, assumed the title of 
emperor, which has been retained by his successors. In the remaining 
years of his reign, he successfully engaged in war with Persia. He 
extended his dominion from the Caspian to the southern shores of the 
Baltic sea. His name, though great, is suUied by acts of cruelty. 
His son Alexis was a dissolute and unpromising prince, and Peter, to 
make way for the ascension of a younger son, procured his death. 
This son soon after died. His wife Catharine was 
1725. crowned empress during the life-time of her hus- 

^'^'^^Gre^lr'^*''' band, and on his death, succeeded to the govern- 
ment of the Russian empire.* 

* We haye continued this-account of the northern nations at this interesting period 
of their history beyond the limits of the Epocha, (the peace of Utrecht) for the pur- 
pose of bringing to a close the career of the two principle actors, Charles XII. and 
FMer the Great. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SOUTHERN NATIONS OF EUROPE TO THE EIGHT YEARS WAR. 

Section I. 

The peace of Utrecht had produced a considerable change in the 
situation and affairs of the southern nations of £u- 
1713. rope. Austria received an accession of territory 

in the Spanish Netherlands, and in Italy. Two new kingdoms arose, 
Prussia, the title of whose king, Frederic II., was now for the 
first time acknowledged by France ; and Sicily, which, with hia 
hereditary possessions, was erected into a kingdom for Victor Ama- 
dous II., duke of Savoy. Although no treaty was made between 
Spain and Austria, and although the war ceased, yet neither of these 
powers had resigned its pretensions. The peace of Utrecht was so 
much for the interest of the leading powers, that a state of compara- 
tive quiet succeeded. Austria, was, however, short- 
1715. ly engaged in a war with the Turks, who had en- 

Turks overrun the croached upon the Venetian possessions, and over- 
run the Morea. 
The imperial forces, under prince Eugene, attacked and defeated 
their army at Peterwaradin, and again, at Belgrade. A peace wai 
soon after concluded, in which Turkey ceded to Austria, Belgrade, 
part of Servia, and Wallachia. Venice retained part of Dalmatia, 
but surrendered to the Turks the Morea, of which they had taken 
possession the preceding year. 
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While Austria was employing her forces in the east, Spain, under 
Philip v., was concerting measures for renewing hostilities, with the 
design to recover the possessions which the treaty of Utrecht had 
given to the house of Austria. The Spaniards made themseles mas- 
ters of Sardinia, and a great part of the island of Sicily. Alberoniy 
Projects of the ^^® minister of Philip, had also concerted secret 
Spanish minis- measures to procure for his monarch the regency of 
ter Alberoni. France, (his grandfather, Louis XIV., being now 
dead,) and for placing the son of James II., called the pretender, 
upon the throne of England. But the leading object of his policy 
was, to recover the Spanish possessions in Italy, as a portion for the 
children of Elizabeth, the queen of Spain, an Italian princess of the 
house of Farnese, and heiress to the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, end 
Modena. 

A discovery of the designs of the Spanish court, and the open acts 
of hostilities committed against Sardinia and Sicily, aroused the jeal- 
ousy of the neighbouring powers. England, France, 
1718. Austria and Holland, formed a league for the pre- 

" "^ AUiW™*"** servation of the peace of Utrecht, called the " Quad- 
ruple Alliance," which provided that the emperor 
of Germany should renounce all claim to Spain, and the colonies ; 
and that the king of Spain should give up his pretensions to provin- 
ces already ceded. It stipulated also, that Don Carlos, son of Eliza- 
beth, shoudd eventually succeed to the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, 
and Placentia ; and that the duke of Savoy should exchange Sicily 
for Sardinia. The Spanish court refused to accede to these terms, 
and a declaration of war was made by England and France against 
Spain. Sicily and Sardinia were recovered. A French army 
inarched towards Spain, and Philip Y., alarmed at the consequences 
of his obstinacy, disgraced his minister, Alberoni, and acceded to the 
terms of the " Quadruple Alliance." 

The emperor of Germany, Charles VI., who had no sons, desired 

to secure the succession of the Austrian possessions to his daughter, 

Maria Theresa. With this view, he planned a law for securing the 

succession of heirs female, called the Pragmatic 

^'^31. sanction, for which he had previously obtained the 

^ «^^****^ assent of the hereditary states of the empire, and 

which formed a matter of negotiation with the other 

' European powers. 

The succession of Don Carlos to Tuscany, Parma and Placentia 

being secured, and the Pragmatic sanction guarantied, nothing now 

disturbed the repose of Europe, until the vacancy of the throne of 

Poland, occasioned by the death of Augustus II. 

1788. Stanislaus Leczinski, whom Charles XII. of Sweden 

SrS^S^sISJ^f had placed on the throne of that kingdom, was now 

Polish crown. chosen king, and received the support of Louis XV, 

of France, who had married his daughter. The 

sovereigns of Austria and Russia opposed his election, and compelled 

the Poles to a second choice, when Augustus, son of the deceased 

monarch, was raised to the throne. The king of France formed ai^ 
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alliance with the kings of Spain and Sardinia, and commenced hostili- 
ties. The war was carried on in Italy by the allies, who made them, 
selves masters of most of the Austrian possessions in that country. 
The German empire was attacked by the French, and Philipsburg 
was taken. The losses of the emperor, and the pacific disposition of 
cardinal Fieury, who was at the head of the French ministry, caused 
a peace, which, the succeeding year, was settled 
1735. at Vienna. By this treaty, the French guarantied 

Peace of Vienna. ^^io Pragmatic sanction. 

Stanislaus, for the support of whose pretensions the war was unde^ 
taken, renounced his claim to the Polish throne, and received in com- 
pensation the duchy of Lorraine. The duke of Lorraine received 
Tuscany in exchange. Don Carlos was acknowledged king of the 
two Sicilies, and the king of Sardinia received some accession of 
territory. 



Section IL 

The emperor, Charles VL, believed that he had secured to ha 

daughter her inheritance. But the Pragmatic sanction, which had 

been guarantied by the various powers, to. secure 

1740. to Maria Theresa the rich Austrian possessions, 
Karia Theresa. including the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, 

proved but a feeble barrier against the selfishness and ambition, which 
ruled in the hearts of the neighbouring monarchs. The death of her 
father was immediately followed by claims from the elector of Bavana 
to the kingdom of Bohemia ; and of the elector of Saxony now king 
of Poland, to the whole Austrian territories. Besides these, the king" 
of Spain and Sardinia revived their antiquated pretensions. 

Nevertheless, Maria Theresa took possession of her inheritMce, 
and received the most flattering homage, particularly from ^^^^ "^ 
garian subjects, with whom her conciliating manners had renderw 
her extremely popular. She had married Francis of Lorraine, grand 
duke of Tuscany, and she greatly desired his eleyation to the imp^' 
rial throne. 

Prussia had now become a kingdom of considerable strength and 
importance. An immense treasure amassed by the parsimony of the 
preceding king, Frederic William, and an army of sixty thousand 
men had passed under the control of his son Frederic II., who had 
succeeded to the throne. Frederic was no^y eager to employ*"® 
power and wealth of which he was master, to enlarge his territones. 
His heart was chiefly bent on obtaining Silesia, a province within the 
dominion of Maria Theresa. At the head of a powerful army* he 
marched into her territory, and then offered to sup- 

1741. port her claims in other quarters on condition o» 
^b^•M^hI.e[g^^ ^^^ peaceably relinquishing to him Lower Siies* 

yean' war. She rejected his offers, and prepared to resist n» 

usurpation. The armies of the king of Prussia ana 
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of Maria Theresa, who had received the title of queen of Hungary, 
met at Molwitz ; the Russians obtained a partial yictory> and the 
whole province of Silesia submitted to Frederic. 

His successes awakened the ambition of the French court, which 
had long been secretly desiring to interfere in the Austrian affairs, 
and which now resolved to control the imperial 
'^lM*ue*T\Tnfr election. A treaty was formed between Louis 
MariaVherera. XV., Frederic of Prussia, and Charles, elector of 
Bavaria, by which it was agreed to divide the Aus- 
trian inheritance, and place the elector of Bavaria on the imperial 
throne. 

Military operations immediately commenced, and the forces of 
the French, joined to those of the elector of Bavaria, entered Upper 
Austria, made themselves masters of Lintz, and part of the army 
advanced to within a few leagues of Vienna. Maria Theresa was 
compelled to retire to Hungary. The Hungarians, aroused by the 
wrongs of their sovereign, enlisted in her cause with ardour ; and 
from the other parts of her dominions, powerful armies rallied to 
her standard. The elector of Bavaria was deterred by the advanced 
state of the season, and the strength of the garrison of Vienna, 
1742 ^'^™ besieging that city. He entered Bohemia, 

Kicctor of Bavaria ^"^ ^^^ t^® ^'^^7 ^^ Prague, where he was crown- 
crowned king of ed king of Bohemia, and proceeding to Frankfort, 
Bohemia and oni- wcs elected emperor of Germany under the name 

peror of Germany. ^^ c|^^j.,^g y jj^ 

But while Charles was obtainirg the imperial crown, the forces 
of the queen had been successful in Upper Austria, recovered 
Lintz, and invaded the Bavarian territories. Anotlior army had 
compelled the Prussian foices to retreat from Moravia. Shortly 
after this, an attempt of two Austrian armies to unite their forces, 
in order to oppose the French in Bohemia, was intercepted by the 
Prussian king, and a battle succeeded at Craslau. The Austrians 
were compelled to retire, but Frederic, whose victory was almost 
a defeat, began to desire peace ; and regardless of 
1742. hig allies, entered into a treaty with the queen at 

Treaty of Brosiau. Breslau. She granted him Upper and Lower Si- 
lesia, and he engaged to remain neutral during the rest of the war. 
The neutrality of the king of Poland was also procured by a grant 
of new territories. 

Meanwhile the French army in Bohemia was reduced to the 
necessity of acting on the defensive. That portion which was in 
possession of Prague, was at length compelled to evacuate the city, 
but through the skill of the commander, Belleisle, they effected a 
safe retreat. 

The result of this campaign induced Louis, who was now deserted 
by his most powerful ally, the king of Prussia, to offer proposals of 
peace, which were rejected. George I. of England, now resolved 
to take a more active part; and British and Hanoverian troops 
were brought in, to aid the queen of Hungary. In the next cam- 
paign, the French forces were driven out of Bohemia, and the emperor 
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was reduced to the utmost distress. In Flanden, 
1743. the British, Hanoverian, and Austrian troops, 

Bude of Oflttingai. maintained a sanguinary contest with the French; 
and at Dettingen the French army was defeated. 



Sbction III. 

This year, 1743, the queen of Hungary entered into a treaty 
with the king of Sardinia, hy which he engaged to bring an amy 
into the field, in aid of her cause. These successes of the queen, 
and the haughtiness with which she had rejected every proposal of 
peace, awakened a jealousy among some of the German powers, 
and led to a new coalition against her. 

Louis XV. renewed his fdliance with Spain at Fontainbieau, and 
declared war against England ; and from this peri- 
1743. od these two powers may almost be r^arded the 

principals in the war. By the influence of France, Prussia, Sweden, 
and some of the German princes, were at length induced to arm in 
defence of the emperor. The king of Prussia invaded Bohemia. 
His successes at first were^rapid, but he was soon compelled to sur- 
render his conquests, and retire. The emperor was in danger of 
being driven again from his capital, when death put an end to his 
hopes and fears. 

Maximilian, son of Charles, now entered into a treaty with the 
queen of Hungary, by which the election of Fran- 
1745. cig ^as secured. She engaged to put him in pos- 

Prancial. scssion of his hereditary estates, and recognize the 

imperial authority, as having been vested in his father, on condition 
of his giving to her husband his vote for emperor at the ensuing 
election, and also of his renouncing all claim to the Austrian pos- 
sessions. 

An opportunity for bringing about a general peace now offered, 
but France and Spain were bent upon continuing the war. Bng' 
land still aided Austria, and Prussia remained in alliance with 
France. The republic of Genoa concluded an alliance with the house 
of Bourbon, but they were obliged to yield to the superior numbers 
of the confederate army ; and Milan, Pa via, and several other towns 
were taken. The armies of Prussia carried on the war in Sil^*» 
and Bohemia, but after Frederic had obtained two decisive and bloody 
victories, one near Friedberg in Silesia, the ^^Jj^"* 
1745. Bohemia, a treaty of peace was made at Dresden 

Treaty of Dresden, ^y ^y^^^^i he acknowledged the validity of Frsncis 
election, (which had already taken place at Frankfort,) and was 
confirmed in the possession of Silesia. 
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The French maintained the war with obstinacy, in Flanders. 

Marshal Saze, who commanded the French army, 

1746* obtained a victory over the English and Hanoveri- 

Battles of Footenoy ans, under the duke of Oumberland, at Fontenoy, 

and Roacouz. and reduced Brussels and Brabant. Soon after the 

battle of Fontenoy, the duke of Cumberland was 

recalled by the progress of the Chevalier St. George, whom the 

French had encouraged to make a descent upon England. The 

Austrians were left to maintain the contest in Flanders, and marshal 

Saze obtained a victory over them, at Roucoux. 

In the meantime, the queen of Hungary, having made peace 
with Prussia, was ready to turn the whole force of her arms against 
France and Spain. The king of England, incensed by the support 
given to the pretender, only waited to suppress the insurrection 
which his presence occasioned, to engage with new zeal in the con- 
tinental war. In the succeeding campaign, the Dutch took an active 
part against the French ; and the duke of Cumberland returned 
with a rein£>rcement of British troops. An indecisive but bloody 
battle was fought at Val, after which the French 

1747. invested, and imally, to the great consternation of 
^ent '^^i^'' ^® Dutch, made themselves masters of Bergen-op- 

-op^oom. zoom, the strongest fbrtification in Dutch Brabant. 
At sea the British flag was triumphant. 
Louis now turned his thoughts towards peace, which the situation 
of his kingdom, notwithstanding his late victories, rendered neces- 
sary. A congress was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, 

1748. and a treaty formed, by which mutual restitution 
^**Cha^ Ub*^ ®^ ^ places taken during the war, was made ; 

^ the queen of Spain obtained for her second son a 

sovereignty in Italy, composed of the duchies of Parma and Pla- 
centia. The king of Prussia was guarantied in the possession of 
Silesia- The right of Maria Theresa to the hereditary possessions 
of the house of Austria, with the exception of such portions as were 
already ceded to other powers, was acknowledged, and guarantied 
anew. Neither England nor France gained any thing by, this long 
and bloody contest. Thus was closed « The Eight Years War ; ^' 
begun and carried on, not for any good, so &r as the people are 
considered ; but during which, their blood flowed freely to gratify 
the ambition of a few crowned heads. 

27 
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CHAPTER IL 

ENGLAND. 

The unioa cC the legislative powers of England and Scotlai^ 
is the most important political event of the reign of 
1706. queen Anne. Up to this period there had beeo t 

^'"l&r^Hsh ^it Scottish parlianient, though many efforts had been 
ments. ^*" ^ made to effect a union of it with the English. Te 
such a union the parliament of Scotland now gave 
coDsentf a measure which* though it diminished the political impor- 
tance of that kingdom, secured its tranquillity. 

England, grown weary of the long and sanguinary wan for 
humbling the house of Bourbon, and depriving it of the succesnoo 
to the Spanish crown, was clamorous for peace. Intrigues were 
set on f(>ot against the duke of Marlborough. 
^l£^ JJier^ '^^ ^"®^" allowed herself to be governed by bd 
""^^'trSted!^""^ ungrateful and treacherous party,* who insulted 
and libelled that general, and at length depriTed 
him of all his offices. After this, by the treaty of Utrecht, a gen- 
eral peace was obtained. Queen Anne survived this event but a 
abort time. No longer occupied with foreign affairs, the ministxy 
broke into furious quarrels with each other. With all the energy 
her gentle aalure could command, the queen sought to direct afiaiff 
and settle difficulties, and to that puposa she at- 
1714. tended a long conference and dispute of her cabi' 

^3^a^ to de"h^ '^^ council. Her feminine nature could not enduff 
piago to eat . ^^^.^ ^^^.^^ of mascuHne passions. She declared aho 

oould not outlive it, sunk into a lethargy, and after lingering two 
days, expired. The ministers, when they found that the queen mart 
die» roused to a better spirit, and by their wise and rapid roeasuW 

placed the kingdom in a condition which aecxxnA 
George I jj^g peaceful accession of the Hanoverian line, in tin 

person of George I. 

• Some of the most popular writers of a literature which is common to us with Aj 
English, Pope, Bolingbroke, Addison, Steele, Swift, Prior, Arbuthnot, AcMha^?"^ 
allusions to the events of this reiffn. Queen Anne, when youni " ' "^ *"""" 
oy with the wittv, sprightly, but nigh temfiered Sarah Jennings, 



allusions to the events of this reiffn. Queen Anne, when young, formed an i°^?2[ 
oy with the wittv, sprightly, but nigh temfiered Sarah Jennings, afterwords ""•fJE 
to Col. Churchill, who rose by his great military services, and by tlie ofTection ot ins 
queen towards his wife, until he became duke of IV'arlborough, and i^^^J!f 
splendid estate and palace called from one r»f his great battles, ** lUenbefOi*' '^ 
duchess introduced to the service of the queen one Agnes Hill, a weak but con™ 
sycophant, who supplanted her in Anne's affections, and afterwards became »* 
Lady Masham.*' The duche«s had become presuming and imperious, and wbeDfO* 
found that the queen was growing tired of her sway, she gave loose to her fiery ^^''^ 
and irritated Anne by continual reproaches. When affairs came to this pass smongv* 
women, then the enemies of Marlborough, the Lords Bolingbroke, Oxford, and oCHA 
by paying court to Lady Masham, brought the queen to strip him of his offiox* 
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This reign presents an uninteresting portion of English history. 
The king, cold &nd calculating, as his actions showed him to he, 
was yet not remiss in declaring, in his speeches to his obsequious 
parliament, his great regard for his ^ loving subjects." The three 
ffreat factions who divided the iiation were still the whigs, tories, and 
Jacobites, of which only the latter were opposed to his accession. 
It should have been his policy to conciliate them all ; instead of 
which, he lent himself completely to the whig party, and was guilty 
<9f flagrant injustice to the leading tories, taking away their estates, 

and in some instances procuring their execution. 
^^Ttorir""""^ Henry St. John, lord Bolingbroke, and the earl of 

Ormond, who had stood high in queen Anne's 
fii,your, were attainted of high treason and deprived of their estates.* 
The aged earl of Oxford was impeached, and though he was 
aufiering with disease, yet he was imprisoned in the tower. His 
physician declared it would endanger his life, yet the king would 
•how no mercy. The principal crime alleged against him, was that 
of having led queen Anne to make the peace of Utrecht. That such 
allegations were but mere pretences to commit legal murder on men 
whom the king, and his unprincipled and artful minister. Sir Robert 
Walpole, wished out of their way, the people plainly saw, and 
hence the sentiment of hatred arose in their minds. The Jacobite 
party gained ground, and the leaders projected a rebellion. The 
chevalier St. George was invited over, and Louis XIV. favoured, 
tliough not openly, bis cause. The earl of Mar, aided by many of 
the Scottish nobles, took arms, and the earl of Derwentwater put 
fainisdf at the head of a force in the north of England. While the 
chevalier was preparing to embark, Louis XIV. died ; and the duke 
c^OrleaiKS, who became regent of France, (Louis XV. being but a 
sdckly child) did not favour the enterprise of the Jacobites, though 
he amused and deceived them by false pretences. 

George L, vigilant and alert, had prepared for the emergency. His 

troops totally defeated the forces under lord Derwent- 

1715. water, at Preston Pans ; and on the same day another 

aTm ^dSfat *™5^' "°^®^ ^^^ Command of the duke of Argyle, 

*Freston Pan*. ** gained an advantage over the earl of Mar, at Sheriff- 

muir. After these transactions, the chevalier ar- 
rired m Scotland, and was proclaimed king by his adherents; but 
finding his cause desperate, and knowing that a heavy price was set 
ilpon^his head, he returned to France. Some of his adherents fled, 
some submitted, and some were apprehended. Those who fell into 
the hands of the government, were treated with unsparing cruelty. 
This reign was the era of the famous speculating project, called* 

the South Sea Scheme. The South Sea company 

1720. ^as formed on some pretence of -Securing advan- 

Souih Sea Scheme, ^j^ggg ^^ ^jjg g^y^jj ^^ l^^de, but with the real ob. 

jed of obtaming the public stock, and beconung the sole creditor of 

• They saved theraaelvefl by a flight to France, and during their ratidenoe thew, 
ftvoured the cause of the chevalier St. George. Bolingbroke afterwards obtained the 
king's pardon, and his hereditary estates. 
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the nation. An enonnous amount of South sea stock was created 
in the first place, without any actual capital. Of this, a large amount 
was given in bribes to ensure the co-operation of influential persons, 
in the views of the speculators. They succeeded, and the hoiden 
of a considerable part of the public debt were induced to exchange 
their securities for this stock ; and it rose in the market at one time 
to four hundred per cent, above par. The whole nation seemed 
seized with the South-sea mania. The government and the bank of 
England, as well as innumerable individuals, became deeply involved. 
At length the bubble burst. The stock sunk to rise no more ; and 
individuals, who had rashly parted with their real property, to pur- 
chase nominal, found themselves in a destitute and forlorn condition. 
The bank was in imminent danger of failure, and public credit, of 
extinction. King George, who had gone on a visit to his Hanoverian 
dominions, was called home in great haste, and he and his parlia* 
ment succeeded, after great difficulties, in allaying the evil, and set- 
ting the wheels of commerce again in motion ; but many femilies 
were irretrievably ruined, and the national credit and resources were, 
for the time, impaired. 

Georgel. was succeeded by his son George II. This monarch, 

as has been already related, engaged in alliances 

1727. ^itji Frederic the great of Prussia, and Maria 

George IL Theresa of Austria, and sent an army against the 

French, under the duke of Cumberland. 

During this reign, another attempt was made to restore the Stuarts 

to the tiirone. The chevalier Charles Edward, son of the pretender, 

encouraged by the Jacobites, landed in Scotland. 

1745. The Highlanders, and many Scottish nobles joined 

marched td Edinburgh, surprised and made himself 
master of the city, established himself in Holy-Rood palace, and 
caused his father to be proclaimed king of Great Britain. He after- 
wards gained a victory over the king's troops at Preston Pan* 
Parliament, alarmed, recalled the duke of Cumberland from the con- 
tinental war, and put him at the head of the forces. Meantime the 
prince made an irruption into England, took the town of Carlisle, 
and proceeded to Derby. But finding that few of the English Jaco- 
bites joined his standard, and learning that extensive preparations 
were making against him, the disappointed adventurer retraced his 
steps. At Falkirk, he obtained another advantage over the royai 
troops ; but the duke of Cumberland, who followed him, obtain^ a 

bloody victory over his adherents, at Culloden. 

1746. From this time the wretched young prince, a heavy 
Battle of Culloden. p^ce being set upon his head, as upon his father h 
wandered for five months, under various disguises, and was J)Ui^ 
sued and hunted from place to place, suffering extreme hardships* 
yet experiencing the attachment and fidelity of the Scots ; the poor- 
est of whom would not betray him for money, until at length he 
procured a passage to France. The battle of Culloden cruahed for* . 
ever the hopes of the unfortunate Stuarts. The conduct of the viQ* 
tors to the vanquished was rigorous and cruel. 
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Washington assuming the command at Cambridge. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EUROPE FROM THE TREATY OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 1748, TO 
THE TREATY OF PARIS, 1763. 

Section I. 

An awful visitation of Almighty God was manifested at this pe- 

nod; a dreadful earthquake levelled the palaces 

1755. of Lisbon in the dust, and crushed the inhabitants 

^2£^n^ ** beneath their ruins. The earth opened and swal. 

lowed them up, and the sea overflowed them. 

Fifty thousand ^rished in an hour. But the rulers of the nations 

were bent on again preparing for their people the more destructive 

6vil of war. 

27* 
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England formed an alliance with Prussia ; France, with Austria, 
Russia, and Sweden. The alliance of the empress 
^*^"*'w"™^"" Maria Theresa with France, the ancient and he- 
reditary enemy of the house of Austria, for the 
purpose of invading a part of the Gernian empire, is accounted for 
by her jealousy and animosity towards Frederic, the king of Prus- 
sia, and her desire of recovermg the possessions wrested from her by 
that monarch. 

The French made themselves masters of the island of Minorca. 
The war in Grermany was prosecuted with success by the king 
of Prussia. He invaded Saxony, and compelled Augustus, the 
elector, to abandon Dresden, of which he took possession. This 
success he followed up, with the invasion of Bohemia, and obtained 
a victory over an Austrian army at Lowesitz. 

The following year, the French, under marechal d'Etr^es, passed 
the Rhine, under pretence of invading Prussia, but 
1757. ^ith the purpose of reducing Hanover. The king 

dl^torateTn^^" of England, warmly attached to his electoral do- 
ver. minions, was frustrated in his attempt to send a 

force sufficient to stop the progress of the French, 
by Pitt, now his minister, who opposed all further entanglements in 
the continental quarrel. George I., resolving to continue the war, 
changed his minister, and sent the duke of Cumberland to the con- 
tinent, to command an army of 40,000 Hanoverians and Hessians ; 
notwithstanding which, the French conquered the electorate. 

Frederic of Prussia was now in an alarming position. An army 
of 180,000 Russians was threatening to invade his dominions ; the 
Swedes were in arms, and ready to enter Pomerania, in order to 
regain that country ; and the empress Maria Theresa had augmented 
her armies to 180,000, intending to attack him on the side of the 
German empire. He now found it necessary to make four divisions 
of his army; each of which was to enter Bohemia separately, but to 
unite with the others as soon as practicable ; and all to join in the 
neighbourhood of Prague. After the union of three divisions, Fred- 
eric gave battle to the Austrians, who, under the command of prince 
Charles of Lorraine, and marshal Daun, were encamped near 
,^-^ Prague. After a hard fought battle, the Austri- 

n «ioo <• J' *^ ^®^® compelled to quit the field and retire 

ZidCoiT^ T^^^ the walls, which Frederic ineffectuaUy be- 
sieged. On the approach of marshal Paun, at the 
head of another division of the Austrian army, Frederic, with a part 
of his forces, advanced towards the Elbe, and gave him battle at 
Colin. Twenty thousand men were left dead on the field, and Fred- 
eric, compelled to retire, raised the siege of Prague, and evacuated 
Bohemia. This campaign was also unfortunate to the Prussian arms 
in other quarters. The Russians had invaded the kingdom of ?r\^ , 
sia, while the French and Swedes were ravaging its provinces. The 
martial genius of Frederic did not desert him. Assembling another 
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awny, he offered battle to the French and imperi- 
^"^^^^<^^ alists at Rosbach, where he obtained a complete 

^ " ^^ victory. He then marched against the army of the 
Austrians which was still in Silesia, under prince Charles, at Leu- 
then, near Lissa. The t^russian arms were again successful, and 
nearly the whole of Silesia was now recovered. The Russians, 
meanwhile, had retired into their own country, and the Prussian 
army, which had been opposed to them, being left at liberty, now 
turned against the Swedes, and recovered many of their conquests 
in P(»nerania. 

The Hanoverians and Hessians again took up arms to drive the 
French from their country, and prince Ferdinand, 
^'^'*Hanov^"^"'°' of Brunswick, was appointed, on the part of Eng- 
land, to the command of the electoral forces. The 
French were compelled to recede, and to evacuate place after place, 
until their whole army repassed the Rhine. 

In the following campaign, prince Ferdinand maintained his ground 
in Hanover. The king of Prussia besieged Olmutz, 
1758. but after remaining four weeks before the city, was 

compelled to retire and turn his forces against the Russians, who 
had invaded Brandenburg. He obtained a victory over them at 
Zomdorf, and compelled them to retreat into Poland. Frederfc was 
afterwards defeated at Hochkirchen, by the Austrians ; but he still 
retained Silesia, and prevented them from deriving any important 
advantage from their victory. He next marched into Saxony, where 
the Austrians had besieged Dresden and Leipzig, compelled them 
to raise the siege of both cities, and thus ended the campaign with 
the triumph of the Prussian arms. 

The British had in the meantime been successful at sea^ and cap- 
tured several French vessels. 



Section IL 

The succeeding campaign opened upon Frederic with a reverse 
of fortune. The Russians again advanced upon Silesia, and made 
themselves masters of Frankfort upon the Oder. The Prussian 
monarch marched against a combined Russian and Austrian force, 
under general Laudon, which was posted at the 
1759. village of Cunnersdorf. A most sanguinary battle 

^^^ dorf"°°°''*' ®°s^e<^- Notwithstanding the almost incredible ex- 
ertions of Frederic, the superior numbers of the 
Russians and Austrians prevailed, and the Prussians were defeated. 
At one period of the battle, victory seemed to have declared in favour 
of Frederic, who at the moment, wrote a congratulatory note to his 
queen, " We have driven the Russians from their intrenchments — 
Expect within two hours to hear of a. glorious victory." His tri- 
umph was short, and in a few hours another note conveyed to the 
queen the orders, '* Remove the royal family from Berlin — ^Let the 
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archives be carried to Potsdam — ^The town may make conditioni 
with the enemy." 

The battle of Cunnersdor^ in which Frederic lost 16,000 men, 
was a severe blow to him ; yet so skilful were his manceuvres that 
the Russians did not hazard the attack of Berlin, and he soon ap- 
peared again in the field with a formidable force. 

Meantime, prince Ferdinand, with his British and Hanoverian 

1759. forces, drew the French into an engagement at 
Biude of Minden. Minden, aud completely defeated them. 

In SUesia, Frederic was now compelled to act on the defensive. 
The Russians and Swedes had entered Pomerania. Another Russian 
army was to join the Austrians in Silesia. To prevent this junction, 
was now the object of Frederic, and at Lignitz, he succeeded in 
drawing the Austrians into a battle, before the arrival of the Rus- 
sians. He defeated them, and was thus relieved from his most pres- 
ing embarreussments. The Russians, on learning the defeat of the 
Austrians, repassed the Oder, but sent a strong detachment into 

Brandenburg, where they joined the Austrians and 
'^°*BJrUn^^** made themselves masters of Berlin. Frederic 

passed into Saxony, fought and defeated the Aus- 
trians under marshal Daun. This victory resulted in the recovery 
of nearly the whole of Saxony, where the Prussian king established 
his winter quarters. 
The death of George II., which occurred at this period, did not 

affect the relations of England and Prussia. George 

1760. iii^ continued in the same courae of policy ; resolv- 
ed upon the preservation of his German possessions. A change had 
taken place in the Spanish councils, when Charles III., brother of 
the late monarchy Ferdinand VI., ascended the throne. 

Many circumstances conspired to draw the court of Spain from 
their neutrality. The most powerful of these, was 
1760. jealousy of the success of the British arms in 

Sid 's'afn*' fo^T" America. A family compact was now formed be- 
*"fainii7«)mp^L * tween the Bourbon kings of France and Spain; 
the result of which, was a declaration of war be- 
tween England and Spain. Portugal became also involved in this 
war, by refusing to join the compact against England. 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick maintained the contest with the 
French in Westphalia, but nothing decisive was accomplished. The 
king of Prussia still continued the war in Silesia ; and his brother^ 
prince Henry, in Saxony ; but the warfare was, throughout this cam- 
paign, wholly defensive. At sea, the British flag was still triumphant. 
Besides the capture of some vessels, this campaign was signalized hj 
the conquest of Belle-isle, an island on the coast of France. 

A sudden and unexpected event occurred at this time, in the death 

of Elizabeth, empress of Russia, which relieved Frederic from & 

dreaded and inveterate enemy. Her nephew, 

*^*^edld b"'*^ ^^^®' ^^^'' acceding to the Russian throne, a change 

"^ter ui/ of policy took place. Peter had long admired the 

hero of Prussia, now called << Frederic the great 
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and one of the first acts of his reign, was to conclude a peace with 
him. Shortly after, he made an alliance with him, and soon he sent 
him a reinforcement of Russian troops. Sweden followed the ex- 
ample of Russia ; and Frederic found liimself at liberty to turn his 
whole strength against the Austrians. . He was fast carrying into 
effect his plans for their expulsion from Silesia, when another revolu- 
tion in Russia occurred. Peter III. had, by his numerous innova- 
tions in the internal administration of his kingdom, 

1762. ag ^eii a3 ^y his alliance with Frederic, occasion- 
fi^d^r^^ ^ ?^®*^ discontent in his empire. Domestic dis- 
*^^*^rineL * sention was added to the evils which surrounded 

him, and his empress Catharine, joined by the dis- 
affected of the clergy, nobility, and army, accomplished his over- 
throw. Peter was dethroned, imprisoned, and probably murdered ; 
and Catharine was raised to the throne of the czars. With the 
imperial power, however, she did not resume the policy of Eliza- 
beth, but while she recalled the Russians in the service of Frederic, 
she preserved the nation in a strict neutrality. 
. Frederic continued the war with increased energy; recovered 
Silesia, and invaded Bohemia and Franconia. The British had 
b'cen successful at sea, and in America. Negotiations had been in 

progress between England and France for some 

1763. ly^Q^ a[nd a peace was concluded at Paris. France 
Peace of Paris. ^^^^ ^^ q^^^^ Britain, Canada, in its utmost extent, 

all -the western side of the Mississippi, except New Orleans and its 
territories, the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, and all Florida. 
Great Britain made some concessions to France in the partition of 
the West India islands. It was stipulated that France should remain 
neutral in the contest between Austria and Prussia. Shortly after 
the conclusion of this treaty, another was made 
Treaty of Huberts- i,etween Prussia, Austria, and Saxony, at Huberts- 
^^' burg, which closed the " war of seven years." 

This war had not only devastated the fair plains of Europe, and 
drunk the blood of myriads of her sons, but it had spread destruc- 
tion through her dependencies, in Asia and America ; thus stretch- 
ing over more than half the circuit of the globe. And this destruc- 
tion of the human race was made, because monarchs, with already 
much more of the world than they could enjoy, coveted still greater 
territories, and their thousands tamely followed them to 'be slaugh- 
tered. In pity to their fate, we forbear to say they deserved it by 
their folly. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AFFAIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN FROM THE PEACE OF 
AIX-LA.CHAPELLE, 1748. 

The domestic history of England during the reign of George II., 
is a catalogue of the political knaveries of Sir Robert Walpole, 
who made no scruple to spend the public money, and increase the 
national debt, that he might practice every species of bribery and 
corruption which was calculated to keep himself in power. At 
length he became odious to the nation, and changes in the ministry 
occurred, but the course of politics was not yet reformed. About 
this period, the waV against Fratice, carried on in America, com- 
menced. At first it was managed without spirit or success. At 
length, to prop up their sinking credit, the ministry called to a seat 
in the cabinet, William Pitt, a leader in parliament, 
1756. distinguished for his high powers of eloquence; 

Pitt rises to power, ^jyj jq ^^eir surprise they found he had accepted a 
post of honour only to serve his country ; and that neither office dot 
money could tempt him to countenance measures which he did not 
approve. He resigned his offices and retired. The nation were 
clamorous in his praise, and petitioned the king to place him at the 
head of affairs. George had himself, from the condition of the 
American war, become sensible of the necessity of a change of 
measures. Pitt was recalled and made prime minister. From this 
period, Great Britain rose rapidly. Men were appointed to office, 
not because they were the creatures of those in power, but because 
they were suited lo the service, and were true friends to their coun- 
try. Wolfe was selected to command in the American war, and 
Quebec, and afterwards all Canada fell into the hands of the British. 

George II. was not distinguished either for talents or virtues, yet afc 

a sovereign he was more compliant with the wishes of his people than 

his father had been. He was somewhat more a Bnton, and less a 

Hanoverian. His oldest son, Frederic, with whom he quarrelled, 

was a prince of promising character. He dying 

1760. before his father, his son, George III., then twenty- 

George HI. ^^^ years of age, succeeded to the crown of Great 
Britain, at a time when the nation was at the period of its greatest 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

KeRTH AMERICAN COLONIES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
TO THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1763. 

Section I. 

During the interval of peace in Europe, which occurred after the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, dissensions arose hetween the French and 
English colonists in America, and the East Indies. In these dissen- 
sions, the two countries, each desirous to keep what territory they 
already possessetl, and acquire more, became by degrees involved ; 
and at length, in 1756, war between France and England was for- 
mally declared. 

As the affairs of the French and English colonists of North Amer- 
ica have not, up to this period, materially affected the politics of 
Europe, we have not before thought proper to break the chain of 
onr narration, to introduce them ; but shall now give a brief sketch 
of the steps by which they attained to the condition in which history 
here finds them, although in adopting this course, we make an ex- 
ception to our general method.* 

The right of discovery was, as has been before remarked, fully 
1497. recognized by the European nations. Two broth- 

DiBcoveriesof the ®''^» ^^^^ ^^^ Sebastian Cabot, under'queen Eliza- 
Cabots. beth, discovered and coasted North America, from 

1534 Newfoundland to Florida, and took pos^ssion of the 

Discovery* of country for the English. Subsequently, James 
Cartier. Cartier, under Francis I. of France, discovered the 

mouth of the St. Lawrence in 1435 ; and in a sec- 
ond voyage sailed up that noble river. John Ponce 
L^HSdde&t^ de Leon, in 1512, discovered Florida ; and Fer- 
onao e o. ^jjjand de Soto, in 1541; the southern part of Mis- 
sisflRppi, for Spain. La Salle, in 1680, penetrated through the lakes 
to the majestic Mississippi, the groat valley of which was named 
Louisiana, in honour of Louis XIV. 

The boundaries 6f the countries claimed on account of these dis- 
coveries, were wholly indefinite ; and each nation was ambitious of 
possessing extensive territories. Hence, they each took care in 
granting the letters patent to their subjects, who were disposed to 
colonize the country, to make their claims suflSciently extensive. 
Thus some of the English patents which bounded 
MefiDiteclaiiDB of g^st on the Atlantic, gave the patentees the country 
Engiish.*° ^s far west as the Pacific. The French, in some 
instances, gave patents running from the St. Law- 
rence, indefinitely, south. These conflicting claims had, while ths 



* We make also another exception in giving only small 
and ev7 on their history to the ** Peace of Paris," 1768. 
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8ettl»3ient8 Ifiept along the shore of the ocean, and in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, caused no dispute; but atthe period immediately 
succeeding the treaty of Aix-bi-Chapelle^ tfaey occasioned the oonten- 
tion between the Enghsh and French colonists. The English, having 
extended themselves to the west, and the French to tiie south, their 
claims interfered.* 

The Ohio company had received frmn the English government a 
grant of a large tract of land on the Ohio river, which the French 
claimed as within their territory. The French governor of Canada 
fimt threatened, and next seized and imprisoned, those who had erect- 
ed trading houses on these lands. 

Dinwiddle, the English governor of Virginia, sent a young officer 

across the wilderness, to l^ar dispatches to the French commandant, 

requiring him to desist from aggressions upon the English, and qmt 

their territories. The French not obeying this 

1754t mandate, Dinwiddle sentagaia the same officer, 

^Sf'A**ir^ Col. Geoi^Washingt(Mi, at the head of a regiment, 

againat e rencn. ^ enforce it. Although his conduct was gallant, 

his force wa? inferior, and he was unsuccessfol. The French now 

proceeded to the erection of a fort at the junctlpu of the Monongahe- 

la and Alleghany rivers ; to which they gave the name of the French 

admiral, Du Quesne. 

The British cabinet, learning the state of theii* colonies, recom. 
mended to them to cultivate the friendship of the most powerful tribes 
of the savages, and to form a union among themselves. 

Accordinglv, a congress of delegates from the four colonies of 
New Englani Aiasaachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island, which had for some time been confed- 
1754. erated, met at Albany ; ^ith delegates from New 

Congressat Albany, york, Maryland and Pennsylvania^ and on the 4th 
of July, 1757, Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania^ drew up a plan 
of union, which being approved by the con^es^ copies were trans- 
mitted to the several colonial governments ; and to the court of Orreat 
Britain. It suited not the colonies, because it granted too much pow- 
er to the crown* It suited not the English (pinistry, because it gav® 
too litUe; and it was mutually, rejected. 

Thus was tested that inherent difference of (pinion, between the 

• cdonies^ and mother country, on. mattexB of government, which er eo- 

tuaUy severed, them*. The course of history has led us to renflaA 

from what quarters the opposition to arbitrary power had originated 

in Europe. It is curious to observe that it was precisely from those 

quarters that these colonies were originally p^P^®^' 

^"toln^'irif"^' ^* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ arbUrary proceedings of James I 

lean spin. ^^^ Charlcs L had roused the virtuous patriots 

of England to assert their rights, that some of the purest of these 

patriots, unwilling to make distuHbance in their native land, and yet 

* This was the direct cairte of the war ; but the English jealonsy was besidfio 8W«- 
keoed by finding aline of posts extending from the mouth of the St Lawrence ^/?\ 
of'to Mississippi, projected by the French, which, if completed, would e8taDl»» 
their authority over the valley of the Mississippi, which they csfled New fttacfi- 
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determined to enjoy their civil and religious rights, leaving the scenes 
endeared by kindred faces, and fond recollections ; and, braving the 
ocean, found a home on the rude coasts of New England. It was 
while the brave Dutch were resisting the tyranny of Spain* and no- 
bly contending for liberty, that ihey came and settled on the banks 
of the beautiful Hudson ; and it was when the protestants of France 
strove for freedom from the civil oppressions, and religious persecu- 
tions of the Guises and Bourbons, that iliey made settlements in the 
south ;* and it was when episcopacy took, in England, the rod of per- 
secution from the catholics, in the days of Charles I., that the peace- 
ful Calvert, (lord Baltimore) with a colony of catholics, came and 
found a refuge, where the fair city which bears his name now stands. 

Arrived in America, almost every man was, till the time of which 
we speak, an agriculturist ; not poor, for he lived on his own do- 
main, and acknowledged no other lord of his land, than the Lord of 
the whole earth ; yet he was obliged to be industrious to live, to be 
watchful and valiant, to escape the terrible savages who ambushed 
his path and his dwelling. It was thus that the infant principles of 
manly independence, first found a home in America ; and such was 
the school in which they were trained to a vigorous maturity. The 
court of Great Britain had, on various occasions, seen them mani- 
fested, much to their annoyance. They had allowed at first, with- 
out suspicion of the consequences, the free, and equal citizens of the 
new World to form confederacies. The offices of the country were 
not then marks for ambition, but posts of difficulty and danger ; re. 
Juctantly, in most instances, accepted, and gladly relinquished. 

At length, under James IL, the court of Great Britain, grown 
jealous, interfered, and sent over colonial govern- 
1689. ors, enjoining it upon the colonies to compensate 

Great Brkain jeal- ^j^^jy services. This was a source of disaffection ; 
dOTt'^spirit^of^fhe but the colonies proportioning their bounty to the 
eolonists. royal officers, to their own opinion of their good be- 

haviour, still ordered their affairs much in their own way ; and the 
court found they had yet done nothing towards humbling their inde- 
pendent bearing. 

They next instructed their gpvernors to demand fixed salaries. 
This, the unyielding spirit of the colonial assemblies would never 
grant. Massachusetts became peculiarly obnoxious to the British 
government, for a long and obstinate adherence to the refusal. 



Section II. 

Such was the character of the men who met at Albany, in July, 
1754 ; and it could hardly have been expected, that even the pres- 
sure of a coming war with a formidable power, which they knew 
would let loose an exterminating savage foe, would have induced 

* " The Lord," says one of the writen of that period, " has sifted throe nation, for 
eood seed to sow the wilderness.'* 

28 
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them to frame a government acceptable to the Qourt of Gieat Britain. 
That nation, however, felt that the colonies were her own ; and her 
pride was wounded by the aggressions of th^ French } bxA she de- 
termined not only to afiow them to manage for their defence, by such 
means as they chose, but to send them aid« General Braddock was 
accordingly despatched to Virginia with 1500 men. These, r^- 
forced by the colonial militia, under Washington, proceeded through 
the desert to attack fort Du Quesne. The weak 
1775. and haughty general, rejecting all advice from the 

Braddock defeated, colonial commander, fell into an ambush, and was 
slaughtered with more than half his army. The colonists alone re- 
treated in order from the field, under the conduct of the calm, and in- 
trepid young Washington. 

in the meantime, the French had sent out the baron Dieskau, with 
a formidable force, to the assistance of the Canadians. 

Dieskau had advanced from Montreal by the way of Lake Chcun- 

plain and Lake George, to attack fort Edward, on the Hudson. 

Here the colonial forces, under general Johnson, 

^^^' "^iP?*^^'" met, and defeated his army, with the loss of 700 

at Fort Edward. , .,,^j ^ , _-^ . •" , t^. 

killed, and 800 prisoners, among whom was Dies- 
kau himself. 
These warlike operations in America, led to the declaration of 
war between France and Great Britain, which was (brmaliy promul- 
1756 gated in 1756. During the campaign of this year. 

Formal DeciJration ^^"^« ^^s effected, though the two powers continu- 
of war between cd to Send over officers and men, and there was 
Great Britaia much bustle, and many plans among the colo- 

aod France. nists* 

The year 1757 was signalized by the barbarous massacre at fort 

William Henry, at the southern extremity of Lake George. Colonel 

Monroe, a British ofhcer, was besieged in this fort, 

1757. \yj i\^Q marquis Montcalm, who had succeeded Dies- 

'^Wmlm Henr^!"* ^^"' ^°^ ^^ "°^ ^^ ^^^ **®*^ ^^ ^'^^ "^®°' ^^'*- 

am enry. ^^ capitulated, on condition of leaving the fort with 
the honours of war. He had not yet even lefl it, when the massa^ 
ere was begun by the Indians in Montcalm's army, whom he could 
not, or would not restrain. No pen can describe the horrours of this 
midnight butchery, where the sick, the wounded, men, women, and 
infants, all bled beneath the tomahawk and the scalping-knife ; m 
the fort, on the way, and in the woods. 

Greorge 11. of England, now aroused in earnest, and blaming his 

former cabinet for the languid manner in which the war had been 

conducted, raised William Pitt to the office of prime minister, a 

man who, for the energy of his mind and character, surpassed all his 

cotemporaries. He sent out in a fieei commanded 

1758. by admiral Boscawen, a reinforcement of 14^000 
^?w«nt^t' "™®°' ^^^^^ '^® command of general Amherst. 

These, together with the British and colonial forces 
already in America, made 50^000 men, a much greater array than 
had b^re been employed in this country. 
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^ Admiral Boscawen, with a fleet of twelve ships of the line, and 146 

* transpoits, invested Louisburg, a strong and important fortress on an 
■ island at the entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The siege com- 
menced on the second of June. On the twenty-first 
Lau«bur| taken, ^f j^^^ Louisburg capitulated, and the English 
took nearly 7000 prisoners. The other important events of this cam- 
paign, Were the taking effort Frontenac, by Colonel Bradstreet, and 
that of fort Du Quesne, by general Forbes. This fort received at this 
lime» the name of Pitt, which is still preserved in that of Pittsburg, 
the appellation of the flourishing town which occupies its situation. 
During the campaign of this year. General Amherst led an army 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and succeed- 
1769. ed in capturing these forts. General Prideauz with 

Cro^°Pcin^d «"J<^^er division of the British forces, was sent 
Port^NragaTa taken, against fort Niagara, which also surrendered to the 
British arms. 
But the most critical part was assigned to the young and gallant 
Wolfe. He sailed from Louisburg near the close of June, and with 
an army of 6,000 men, landed on the island of Orleans, with the for*- 
midable task before him, of reducing Quebec, the strongest fortress 
in America. Till the first of September, he played around his game, 
formed plans and found them impracticable ; and though his health 
declined) still laying others. On the night of the twelfth September, 
he scaled the heights of Abraham^ a rock deemed inaccessible, and 
hi« army following their daring leader ; — ^the marquis Montcalm saw, 
by the morning light, fais enemy upon the elevated plain in order of 
battle. The strife was desperate, but victory de- 
1769. Glared for the English. Wolfe, mortally wounded, 

fo^ralie^-WoW^ rejoiced in his country's success, and expired. 
"^ killed" ^ ^ Montcalm was also killed. The garrison of Que- 
bec were panic-struck, and surrendered a fortress 
which they might probably have still defended. All Canada soon 
submitted to the British arms. The possession of this territory was 
confirmed to that nation, at the peace of Paris, in 1763, and since 
that time, has remained a British province. 



CHAPTER IV. 
PARTITION OF POLAND. 



Individuals may ever be found, even in despotic countries, imbibed 
¥rith a deep sense of that rational liberty, which is the birth-right 
of man. Of these, ill.fated Poland has furnished a large share. 
Its government was that of an elective monarchy, but the spirit Of 
republicanism pervaded the hearts of many of the subjects. The 
election of a monarch was often a stormy period, and not unfirequent- 
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ly, as we have seen, made so by the interference and arms of for- 
eign powers. Augustus III., elector of Saxony, who now filled the 
throne, had triumphed over Stanislaus Leczinski, by the .aid of Rus- 
sian and Austrian arms. Still there existed in Poland a powerful 
party which deprecated foreign influence, and desired a Polander 
for their monarch. 

On the death of Augustus, Catharine of Russia turned this sen- 
timent to the advantage of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
1764. a native, whose personal appearance and prepos- 

Catharine juro-s^t^he ^Q^siDg manners, had procured for him her favour; 
isl^Ponlatolskr but whose character and habits wholly unfitted him 
for government. He having been proposed by the 
empress, to fill the Polish throne, Russian soldiers, intending to 
enforce his election, surrounded the senate house where the diet was 
assembled. Malachowski, an aged patriot, and marshal of the last 
diet, entering the assembly, where only eight, senators out of fifty 
appeared, exclaimed with a loud voice, " since the Russian soldiers 
hem us in, I suspend the authority of the diet." The soldiers or- 
dered him to resign the marshall's stafiT, and threatened him with 
vengeance. Malachowski intrepidly replied, « You may cut off my 
hand, or take my life, but I am marshal, elected by a free people, 
and I can only be deposed by a free people — I shall retire." The 
partisans of Poniatowski, supported by the Russian arms, proceeded 
to an illegal election, and the minion of Catharine was made king. 
After the coronation, she maintained an ambassador at Warsaw, 
who in reality governed the monarch ; 20,000 Russian troops being 
scattered over the country. 

The patriots who left Warsaw before the election, had attempted 
to form confederations in diflferent provinces of the kingdom. They 
were now permitted to return, and did not immediately ofier any 
opposition to the government. The favour of Catharine was shortly 
withdrawn from the king of Poland, whose place at Petersburg had 
been soon filled with another favourite. She fomented the dissen- 
sions which existed between the dissidents (or protestants,) and cath- 
olics, until the unhappy nation was involved in the miseries of a cvm 
war. The leading patriots were now arrested by the Russian sol- 
diers, and transported to Siberia. Catharine oflTered them liberty 
. on condition of their submitting to the authority of Russia. Tfaey 
all rejected the disgraceful ofiTer with contempt. 

The Poles next formed combinations for the deliverance of their 
country, and solicited and obtained the aid of the Turks. 

The Russians formed extensive plans of carrying on the war witn 
1769. Turkey by sea. Their fleet sailed through the 

Turks in alliance Mediterranean, and roused the Greeks to arms, but 
with the Poles, in- owing to dissensions among their commanders, notn- 

'"^^'^sfa^ ■ ^"^ decisive was eflfected. Two Russian armi^ 
entered the Turkish dominions from the north, ana 
made a victorious campaign ; one army defeated the Turks on the 
banks of the Danube, and the other made the conquest of Bender, 
on the Dniester. These events were discouraging to the Poles, hut 
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they still clung to the hope of preserving their liberty. Their army 
did not at th^ time exceed 8,000 men, but they had seized the 
strongest posts among the mountains, and, under their general Pu- 
laski, kept the field, and occasionally annoyed their enemy. In the 
fbUomug year, the advantages of war still remained with the Rus« 
sians* A short period of alternate hope and fear was all that was 

now allowed for the httle band of Polish patriots. 

1770. They were soon informed that a league had been 

^"'S^lpoianf'''" concluded between Maria Theresa of Austria, Cath- 

arine of Russia, and Frederic of Prussia ; and that 
these royal thieves had taken the greater part of their country, and 
divided it among themselves, annexing their several portions to their 
own domimons. The contemptible Poniatowski, who was entirely 
under their control, was by them made sovereign of the remainder. 
Some of the Poles had still the courage to raise their voices 

against these iniquitous proceedings. The patriot 
Polish patriots. Reyten, finding that all was lost, was driven by 
grief to insanity. A few sent formal protestations to the other pow. 
ers of Europe, but their remonstrances were unheeded. The patriot 
chiefs were obliged to flee to foreign lands. Pulaski crossed the 
ocean and sacrificed his life in the cause of American independ^ice. 
The partition of Poland has found no justifiers even among those 
who have considered the many wars in which Europe has been in- 
volved, as being defensible, on the ground of maintaining the balance 
of power ; a phrase which in its real signification, as settled by the 
practices which have grown out of it, seems to mean a combination 
of a few families, to maintain each other in their hereditary author- 

ity, whether that authority be exercised for the 
^" a^rfetosr^""* ?^ °^ mankind, or for their scourge and destruc- 
racy. ^^^ ^ ^^^^ making Europe a grand aristocracy, 
the members of which are called kings instead of nobles, each ambi- 
tious to extend his own dominions, by encroaching on those of his 
neighbours, and thus creating disputes, which there was no organized 
and ackowledged council with powers to settle, and causing continu- 
ally the barbarous appeal to the sword. The great plan of Henry 
IV* of France^ had it been established, would not, like the American 
constitution, have guarantied to the people their rights of self-govern- 
ment, but it would have given them much security against the hor* 
rours of war, and saved the blood of countless millions, 

88* 
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CHAPTER V. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND HER AMERICAN COLONIES, FROM THE 
PEACE OF PARIS, 1763, TO THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE, 1776. 

The close of the seven years* war, which was ended by the peace 
of Paris, left Great Britain the most powerful and 

1763. influential kingdom in Europe. The resources of 
Prcpenty^of Eng- ^j^^ nation became more extensively developed ; she 

had full possession of the dominion of the sea, trade 
and manufactures greatly flourished, labour rose in value, and in less 
than twelve years,the national debt had been diminished more than 
ten millions sterling. Such was the condition of this nation, when 
her rulers commenced that disastrous course of measures which end- 
ed in the partial dismemberment of the empire, by the loss of the 
American colonies. The English provinces in America had claimed 
for their own legislative assemblies the right of granting their own 
taxes and contributions for the support of government. They be- 
lieved this right to be secured to them by the English constitution, 
as If ell as by their own local charters. When, therefore, the British 

parliament passed an act for raising a revenue in 

1764. America, by imposing duties on merchandise im- 
^te toxed'b^^T-*" P°^^^' ^^^ ^^*^^ ^^"^ followed up from year to 

Uament. ^" 7^^^ ^7 ^ew and greater exactions ; the Americans 

prepared for resistance. The friends of Engliai 

liberty and the constitution, in Great Britain, took sides with the 

Americans, and encouraged their spirit. Pitt, now earl of Chatham, 

unwilling any longer to be responsible for meas- 

1768. ureg v^hich he could neither approve nor control, 

^'""reSgni***"* resigned his office of prime minister. The duke of 

Grafton was called to succeed him. This minister 

was found incompetent to the duties of his station, and his place was 

filled by lord North. Under the unfortunate administration of this 

hobleman, it was resolved to force the Americans to submit to the 

unconstitutional acts of the British parliament. 

Governor Gage had been sent to Massachusetts in the spirit of 

hostility to that province. The people viewed his 

1775. movements with jealousy and alarm ; mutual ^' 

.Zce'X°j:2'„ ^°^^y ^'^ enkindled, martial law was declaM 

laws. and it was in an attempt of the British troops w 

take possession of the magazines at Lexington, that 

hostilities commenced and the first blood was shed. The milito 

rose, and although they could not prevent the destruction of the 

public stores, yet drove the British back to their strong holds in 

Boston, with loss. 

The rash and violent measures of the British ministry with re- 
gard to America, were loudly condemned by the friends of English 
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liberty in Great Britain, who remonstrated with energy against the 
war. But the ministry, nevertheless, pursued their measures ; armies 
were raised, foreign troops, Hessians and others were hired, fleets 
put in readiness, and veteran generals, Howe, Pigot, Clinton, Bur- 
goyne, and many others, were sent over to conquer the spirit of the 
Americans, and quell their resistance. In America, great men 
arose, able to meet the crisis. Hancock, Adams, Henry, and many 
others, by their speeches and writings, infused their own spirit into 
the hearts of the people ; and " Give me liberty, or give me death,'* 
was the general sentiment. 

In this spirit of resistance to oppression, the first continental 

congress assembled at Philadelphia. Measures 

1774. were taken to raise an efficient army, the com- 

Firrt American j^^^^ ^f ^hjch was placed in the hands of Wash- 

Congresa. . _^ * 

^ ington. 

In the meantime the militia of the New England provinces vol- 
unteered to drive the British troops from Boston. They took pos- 
session of Bunker Hill, a position which commanded the town. 
As soon as they were perceived, the British general, Howe, de- 
termined to drive them from the entrenchments which they were 
throwing up. Under cover of the fire of their ships, lying in the 
harbour, and of the flames of the town of Charlestown, barbarously 
set on fire for that purpose, three thousand of the British . troops 
ascended the hill, and a deadly conflict ensued. The advancing col- 
umns were broken by the fire from the American 
^^"^® Hilf ""^^"^ ^^°®' ^^^ twice, amidst appalling carnage, they rallied 
to the charge. At length, the brave Warren hav- 
ing fallen, and thefr amunition failing, the Americans retired, leav- 
ing one thousand and fifly-four of their enemies dead or dying upon 
the field, their own loss amounting to 450 killed and wounded. 

The Americans, having thus commenced the conflict, prepared to 
pursue it with effect. Generals Montgomery and 
Unsuccessful Arnold were despatched at the head of separate 
*"c" nlda!*^" armies for the conquest of Canada. Montreal, 
. and the fortress of St. John, surrende'red to Mont- 
gomery. Advancing down the St. Lawrence, at Quebec, he met 
Arnold, who had taken the direct route through the woods. Late 
in the winter their joint forces attacked that fortress, and the brfive 
Montgomery fell. Washington, at the head of a 
1776. formidable force, had the preceding season appear- 

Wuahington invests ^^ before Boston, taken possession of the adjacent 
^^^'^' heights, and invested the British forces in that city. 

He continued the siege through the winter, and on the 19th of 
March, Howe was forced to evacuate the fort. The enemy, taking 
to their shipping, commenced a marauding warfare, and burnt Fal- 
mouth, Bristol, and other towns, on the sea-board. Washington 
entered Boston in triumph, but aflerwards established his head quar. 
ters at New York, stationing part of the army, under generals Put- 
nam and Sullivan, at Brooklyn. 
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COMP&I6INO EVENTS WHICH OCOITRRED PROM THE 

i>«eta«tio« of j SIXTH EPOCHA, 1776 A. I>Aj^^^^SS^ 

TO THE 

Peace Of j SEVENTH EPOCHA, 1802 A.B.l^ 



CHAPTER I. 



REPUBLIC OF AMERICA AFTER THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

The 4th of July, 1776, is the birth day of a nation remarkable for 
being the oldest civilized nation of the western continent, for the 
extent of its territory, for the rapid increase of its population and re- 
sources ; but more especially for its political institutions, which have 
exhibited, in practice, those princip es of natural justice, and equal 
rights, heretofore regarded but as the visions of the enthusiast. On 
that memorable day, the American congress, still environed with dif- 
ficulties, took with solemnity, the bold measure of declaring that 
« America was, and of right ought to be, fees and independent. 

The most disastrous scenes of the war followed hard upon this dec- 
laration* That division of the army commanded l^ 
1776. Sullivan, on Long Island, was surprised and defeat- 

^Ameri^^jl^*'^ ed with great loss. Washington, threatened in 

merican army. ^^^ York, retreated into the interior. The British 
generals, Howe and Clinton, followed him to the White Plains, where 
an indecisive engagement took place. But at Fort Washington, which 
was commanded by Col. Magaw, the British prevailed, took the fort 
and 2,000 prisoners. The garrison of Fort Lee evacuated that post, 
and, under Greene, joined the desponding army of Washington, who 
now crossed the Hudson, and retreated into New Jersey. He there 
placed himself in a defensive position, waiting for recruits and sup- 
plies. His forces were greatly reduced, and in want of almost every 
thing necessary for a winter's campaign ; and he continued to re- 
treat till he had crossed the Delaware* 
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Nevertheless, he watched his enemy with great vigilance. On the 
26th of December, he re-crossed the Delaware, which the severity of 
the season, and the ice floating in the river, made an enterprize of al- 
most incredible hardship and difficulty. He attacked 1,000 Hessians, 
Washington's sue Stationed at Trenton, and made them prisoners ; af- 
eese at Trenton and ter which, with great skill and intrepidity, he elu- 
Princeton. ded the pursuit of a superior British force, and fell 

upon, and surprised another division of the enemy stationed at Prince- 
ton. These brilliant successes, following such a train of misfortunes, 
like a sudden light amidst darkness, revived the drooping spirits of the 
Americans. They were cheered, also, by the arri- 

La Payette. ^^^ of the young and generous La Fayette, who had 

left, in France, all that, to an ordinary mind, makes existence desira- 
ble, and brought to lay upon the altar of right and justice, his life and 
fortune. 

France, Spain, and Holland, now began to regard the cause of 

America with more favour ; and negociations were commenced with 

these powers. But success again seemod to follow 

1777. the British arms, Howe defeated Washington at 
Howe successful. Brandywine, on the 11th of September, and entered 
Bargoyne invades Philadelphia on the 26th. He was again successful 

the norih4 at Germantown, on the 4th of October. Burgoyne, 

with a formidable army, made up of British regulars, 
and their Indian and Hessian allies, had made a descent from Canada. 
He opened a communication upon Lake Champlain, and invested Ti- 
conderoga. This fortress, the key of that frontier, fell into his hands. 
Greneral Fraser was dispatched in pursuit of the flying Americans. 
He came up with their rear guard at Hubbardton, and after a san- 
guinary conflict, the British obtained their last victory in that quarter. 

Shortly after this battle, Colonels Baum and Breyman were detach- 
ed by Burgoyne, with a corps of Hessians, in search of provisions, and 
ordered to advcmce upon Bennington. They were 

B^Ush'^af Bl^nm ! ^^^ "^^^ ^^^^ P^^^® ^^ ^"' ^^^^^> ^"^ totally de- 
ton and^Slillwaterf foated. After encountering severe losses and great 
hardships, Burgoyne arrived at Stillwater, upon 
the Hudson. He had but just heard of his disaster at Bennington, 
when he was met and defeated by a numerous and well appointed ar- 
my of Americans, under the command of the dauntless Gates. The 
British general now found retreat impossible, and on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, he was compelled to surrender his whole army prisoners of war. 
This expedition cost the British, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
an army of 9,000 men. It inspirited the Ameri- 

1778. cans, and disposed the European nations to favour 
Treaty with France, ^jjej^ cause, and a treaty of alliance with France 
was entered into on the 6th of February. 

Washington was now better able to concentrate his forces. 

Strengthened by reinforcements, he compelled Sir Henry Clinton to 

evacuate Philadelphia ; and, pursuing that general 

Battle of Monmouth. On his retreat, came up with him on the 4th of June, 

and defeated him at Monmouth, 
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General Gates being sent to stop the progress of the British army 

in the South, was defeated, at Camden, by Lord Cornwallis, and the 

brave baron De Kalb, a German volunteer in the 

1780. American army, was slain. After this disaster, 
Gat^ dented at General Greene was appointed to the command of 

the southern armies. At Guilford, he gallantly 
contended with Cornwallis, and, though not victorious, retired from 
the field in good order. Cornwaltis having been weakened by this 
and his other battles, tliough successful, felt in no condition to make 
farther advances, but retreated to the sea board.* 

After the retreat of lord Cornwallis into Virginia, lord Rawdon 
was left to sustain the royal cause, now on the decline, in Carolina. 
Becoming at length discouraged with fatigue and loss of health, he 
returned to England, and the command of the British forces, in South 
Carolina, devolved on Col. Stuart. Greneral Greene, in the mean 
time, having improved the discipline of his troops, 

1781. sought the enemy, and fought and defeated them at 
Battle of the Eutaw Eulaw Springs. The British general retreated to 

Springs Charleston, and confined his operations to that vi- 

cinity. 
On leaving the Carolmas, lord Cornwallis entered Virginia, threat 
ening chaatisement to « the boy," as he termed La Fayette, who com- 
manded the small body of American forces assigned for the defence of 
that state. But that general showed himself a veteran in carnage 

and skill, not only studying the pursuit of the Brit- 
^/u Fayrtte!"* ^^ general, but finding means to harass his out. 

posts incessantly, and to hold him in check, until 
the plans forming by Washington for his destruction, should be ma- 
tured. These plans were now ready for developement. 

Washington had, by a well managed feint, deceived Sir Henry 

Clinton into the belief that New York was the de- 

^^^^^e^ signated point of attack. Admiral De Grasse, with 

CorawdUs? a formidable French fleet, was ordered to block up 

York river, so as to prevent reinforcements reach, 
ing Cornwallis, through the Chesapeake. In the mean time, the 
American commander, having formed a junction with the French ar- 
my, which had arrived the year before, under general Rochambeau, 
by forced marches, suddenly arrived at Yorktown, and invested the 
British army by land. The brave and hitherto fortunate Cornwallis 
now made vigorous efforts to extricate himselfj but in vain. The 
chivalry of America and France were upon him, each vieing with 
the other in feats of intrepidity. The British general had sustained 
himself in the belief that timely succour would arrive from New York. 
Even this hope now foiled him ; and to prevent a general assault from 

* This was the period of the celebrated siege and defence of Gibraltar. Spain hay- 
ing entered into the war against England, her earliest efforts were made for the recovery 
of that fortress. The Spaniards commenced a tremendous cannonade, and continued 
it fur several months. Bat the place was successfully defended by the bravery and 
•fcUl of General Elliot. 
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TTQi *^® combined French and American armies, he of- 

17«l. fered terms of capitulation. On the 19th of Octo. 

Cornwaihs^surren. ^e^^ i^qj^ ^^^ ^^^^^ Consisting of sevcn thousand 
men, surrendered to the Americans, and the fleet, 

consisting of two frigates and twenty transports, with their convoys, 

to the French. 



CHAPTER II. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA. 



Thus ended the active operations of the most disastrous war in 
which England was ever engaged. That power even for a time lost 
her wonted ascendancy on the ocean. The fleets of France and 
Spain sustained themselves with bravery, in many conflicts ; and the 
province of West Florida, which Great Britain had captured in a for- 
mer war from Spain, was re-taken by that power. 

In the East Indies, the arms of England had been more successful. 
Sir Eyre Coote, the British commander in that quarter, overthrew the 
power of Hyder Ali, and obtained large cessions of territory from the 
Indian princes. 

A war so generally unsuccessful and disastrous, drew upon the 

Singlish ministry a'large share of public odium. They were assailed 

by the public press, and by the people at large, and in parliament ; 

and at last they were compelled to resign. A new ministry was 

formed, of men favourable to American Independ- 

1783. ence, which was finally secured by the treaty of 

Peace of Paris. p^^s, Sept. 3d, 1783. By this treaty, Great Brit- 
ain lost the islands of Tobago and Senegal, ceded to France, Minorca 
and Florida, ceded to Spain ; and the United States of America, made 
independent, together with thousands of valuable lives, and millions of 
treasure, and gained nothing. 

The British armies having been withdrawn, those of the United 

1783. States were disbanded, and Washington consum- 

Array disbands. mated his glory by voluntarily retiring to the 

Washington retires, shades of private life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

England and Scotland, since the wars of the pretender, had en- 
joyed domestic tranquillity. George [II,, though not an able states, 
man, was a pious, amiable, and charitable man, affectionate and kind, 
as a sovereign, a husband, and a father. In his reign were no cruel 
executions for political offences. In its early part, his ministers were 
frequently changed, and among them was no prominent statesman, af- 
ter the elder Pitt, Lord Chatham, until in 1784, the 
1789. younger William Pitt, his second son, was made 

William Pitt prime minister. He filled the station more than 
twenty years, and his talents, guiding the energies of the kingdom, 
greatly influenced the politics of Europe. The great evil under which 
the nation suffered, was the public debt, to pay the interest of which, 
the people were grievously taxed. The policy of Pitt, by interfering 
with the affairs of France, and involving England in a war, to restore 
the Bourbons, greatly increased this evil. 

The affairs of the East Indies claimed much attention from the par- 
liament. In the wars with Hyder Ali, and other native princes, the 
most unheard of exactions and devastations had been committed up- 
on that weak and effeminate people. Tracts of 
^"^^^ndi^^''^ '" country of hundreds of miles in extent, had not only 
been plundered, but entirely depopulated. Acts 
of rapine and barbarity had been practiced there, which find 
no parallel in history. Warren Hastings, the governor general 
of British India, was impeached by the British 
Warren Hastings, house of commons, and brought to trial for numerous 
acts of oppression and tyranny upon the people of India, subject to his 
government. After an investigation of nearly eight years duration, 
in which the best talents of the kingdom were engaged, he was ac- 
quitted. 

Causes which had long been in operation — the abuse of power by 

the rulers on the one hand, and the progress of lib- 

1789. eral opinions among the people, on the other, began, 

^'n'^^oruffon u'^mi^^ ^^ ^^^® period, to produce the most astonishing ef- 

Endish polh?c^^ fects. The French revolution commenced, which, 

in its progress, astonished not only France, but all 

Europe, with the prodigious energies of a people rising in their might, 

and struggling to obtain their liberty. 

The celebrated Burke, who had been, until this time, one of the 
most distinguished advocates for liberal opinions in the British parlia- 
ment, now came forward in that body and condemned the principles 
of the French in the most unqualified terms. For this, he was ap- 
plauded by the ministerial side of the house. . Fox and Sheridan, 
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who had heretofore acted in concert with Burke, while they condemned 
the outrages that had attended the French revolution, defended its prin- 
ciples. These differences of opinion spread through the kingdom, and 
parties arrayed themselves against each other, in a spirit of unusual 
acrimony. At first, public sentiment was strong in favour of the new 
order of things in France, but the bold and unusual proceedings of the 
leading men there, together with the threats of French invasion, stir- 
red up the ancient English spirit, and the nation resorted to war. 

In this contest, in which all the principal states of Europe became 
engaged, France was the most prominent actor ; and as her history, 
for a time, involved that of all the rest, we shall commence it with a 
short retrospective view. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Section I. 



The nations who had been engaged in the " Seven Years' War," 
found themselves, at its termination, suffering under the burden of 
grievous taxes. England had indeed largely ex- 
1763. tended her American possessions ; and Prussia, 

European nations at though at the expense of a vast amount of suffering, 
"SelTvlIrs' ^^^ ^°^s ^^^^^®' ^^^ established her dominion over 
War." Silesia. The aggrandizement of Prussia had been 

the humiliation of Austria. 
But of all the nations, France Jiad suffered the most severely, and 
was, at the close of the contest, in a state of the most lamentable de- 
pression. The evils of the long continued wars in which the nation 
had been engaged during the reigns of Louis XIV. and XV., had 
now become fully developed. The finances of the kmgdom were in 
a state of irretrievable disorder and confusion. The reign of Louis 
XV. is signalized, even in the French annals, for profligacy and cor- 
ruption. The licentious monarch suffered his councils to be guided by 
abandoned women — the treasures of his suffering people were lav- 
ished at their bidding, and offices disposed of as their avarice or 
caprice dictated. 

The marriage of the dauphin with the arch-duchess of Austria, 

Marie Antoinette, was celebrated with great pomp, 

1770. and for a time withdrew the minds of the people from 

Marriage of ^^^ ggjjgg ^f ^jjeir Sufferings. But, oppressed by 

Louis XVI. and . ^. v a j * i.*^ . ' . '^'^ , -T, 

Marie Antoinette. taxation, Subjected to arbitrary imprisonment, and 

now, from the high price of corn, (there having been 

a failure of crops,) threatened with famine, they expressed their dis- 

29 
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satisfactioD, by munnuis and inminectioiis. Sudi 

1T72. was the disturbed state of France, when the long 

Deathof LouiaXV. ^^j inglorious reign of Louis XV.* was closed by 

his death. 
Upon the unfortunate Louis XVI., who now succeeded to the 
throne, the evils which had been long accumulating, burst in a 

tempest. The parliament of Paris had acquired 
Prance ^ the accej power, and now exhibited a determined opposition 
uoQ ooB • ^ i\iQ court. The middle class had become en- 
lightened, but many of them had unfortunately imbibed opinions hos- 
tile to religion and morality. 

The American revolution was now in progress, and Franklin was 
received and honoured at the court of Louis. The principles of» 
rational liberty, which the American patriots advocated, were em- 
braced even by some among the nobility. La Fayette and others 

risked their lives and fortunes, and left their coun- 

1778. try to aid them in their struggle. France, at 

^Franw ™k»^a length, though she could ill afford it, gave the 

"^ ^ Tea. °^^^ national support to America, and thus became 

involved in a war with Great Britain. 
Louis, meantime, was making fruitless attempts to improve his 
finances, and ameliorate the condition of the people. The national 
delt amounted to the enormous sum of six hundred millions of livres. 
The minister, Calonne, in order to relieve the government of its 
embarrassments, proposed to levy a tax upon the privileged orders, 
and to avoid assembling the states general, a measure 1 judly de- 
manded by the nation, he convened the NotaUes, 
Tiic Notabka con- j^ assembly selected from the higher classes. 

This assembly, however, proved unmanageable, 
and spread through the nation the discoveries which they had made 
of the wretched situation and mismanagement of the government. 
On the fifth of May, 1789, the king, by the advice of Neckar, 

who was now in the ministry, having convoked 

1789. the states general and their deputies, met at Ver- 

^n^ fxYe^m^ sailles. When assembled, the change which the 

public sentiment had undergone since the last meet- 
ing, in 1614, was soon apparent. The commons, or third estate, 
who in former times had been governed by the two other orders, 
(the clergy and noblesse,) now manifested an independent spirit. 
The higher orders in vain appealed to the assemblies of other days 
fiwr precedents. The power of the third estate was here paramount. 
The king threatened to dissolve the assembly, but the deputies 
remained immoveable. Louis had dismissed Neckar, and under 
the influence of a new minister, he ordered troops to advance to- 
wards Versailles and Paris, these places . having declared for the 
assembly. The French guards espoused the cause of the assembly, 
and all Paris flew to arms. Neckar was recalled, but too late. The 

* Hie died of the umll pox, the aeoond time taken. 
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armed citizens assembled at the Bastile, and that 

1789. gloomy prison, where so many innocent victims of 

Baatiie destroyed royal caprice and tyranny have been immured, was 

La Payette com- levelled with the ground. Two days after this 

mander of the evettt, La Fayette was made commander of the 

national guards. . • i i 

^ national guards. 

The assembly and the court were meantime engaged at Ver- 
sailles, each in preparing and maturing its own plans. The assem- 
bly demanded the dismissal of the foreign troops. The court re- 
tained them. When Louis was informed of the cause of the excite- 
ment and agitation, Which his minister had carefully concealed from 
him, he visited the assembly, threw himself upon its protection, 
and ordered the retreat of the troops. He next visited Paris, where 
he was received with demonstrations of attachment, and he strength- 
ened the favouraWe impressions of the citizens, by confirming the 
appointments made by the assembly. The king and royal family 
i;ave a splendid ftte at Versailles, on the first day of October. On 

the morning of the fifth, a multitude of women in 
^'sthrf* o^b^'^^ Paris, pressed by famine, rose and set up the cry 

of bread ! bread ! and demanded to be led to Ver- 
Mdlles. The rising soon became general, arms were seized, and the 
national and French guards determined to accompany the mob to 
Versailles. The utmost that La Fayette could do, was to delay 
their departure a few hours. Finding that they would go> he conr 
ducted them, and restrained their excesses.* The king and royal 
family removed to Paris, the national assembly followed, and its pres- 
ence, with the exertions of La Fayette, for a time calmed the tumults 
o£ the populace, and restored a temporary qiriet to the city. 



Section II. 

The assembly, at the head of which was Mirabeau, proceeded to 

make a constitution and reform abuses. The re- 

1790. mains of the old feudal syistem were cleared away ; 

The national aatem- ^j^^ \a.n6a belonging to the religious houses were 

bly lorixi a Ciustitu* . t ^ i •! i j 

tion. converted to the use of the nation, the monkd ana 

nuns were turned out of their convents, and the 
estates of those who fled from France on the repeal of the edict of 
Nantes, were ordered to be restored. 

• The women went first. The ctowd surrounded the palace. The king appeared, 
and gratified them by promising to go to Paris. The queen was menaced during ihe 
day, but at evening, though the mob were at Versailles, all seemed quiet. During the 
last hours of the nighty some of the more violent found an unguarded entrance into the 
palace, sought her apartment, and would have murdered her, had she not escaped to 
another. La Fayette was infiirmed of these disofders, and would have prevented 
them, had he been permitted to station guards within the palace. He threw himself 
among the infuriated mob, and saved the body guard, whom they were about to maa- 
aaere. He next sought the queen— persuaded her to go with him to the balcony, 
where, to make the people understand his meaning, he bowed to her, and kissed her 
faaad with profound Mspect>aQdthe multitude shouted ^ Vive la Reine." 
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But while the assembly was going on with the work of refonna- 
tion, and labouring to complete the constitution, (Louis meantime 
assenting to their acts,) counter movements were in operation in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. Marie Antoinette, neither loved nor 
trusted the French people. While this beautiful and accom- 
plished woman was the idol of the court, she was censured by the 
nation for her extravagance and levity, and charg- 
Unpopakrky and ed with more crimes than she had committed. The 
^«^ ^"^ true daughter of Maria Theresa, if left to herself, 
^"**°* she would have opposed the tide of revolution by 

more energetic measures ; but she and her party now- saw that it 
had become too strong for them to cope with, and they were desirous 
to escape. Emigrations became frequent, and the nobility who left 
the kingdcmi, sought to obtain assistance from abroad, while: the cath- 
olic clergy were seeking at home to destroy the new order of things. 
On the other hand, clubs were formed, among which was that of , 
the Jacobins, who stirred up the people to censure 
^°**' the measures of the new government as too mod- 

erate, and too lenient to the principles of monarchy. 

Meantime the crowned heads of Europe, alarmed at the preva- 
lence of principles which tended to disorganize their own stat^ now 
threatened to interfere for the purpose of restoring the authority of 
Lows, and thus became indirectiy the cause of his future sufferings. 
Persuaded by his queen, Louis left Paris secretly, 
1791. y^i]^ [jig family ; intending to quit the kingdom. 

Ju^^t toei^pe. I»<^°sed at this mark of distrust, and apparent in- 
tention of joining those who had become their ene- 
mies, the people pursued and arrested the royal fugitives at Varen- 
nes, and carried them back to the capital. Paris was now a scene 
of tumult and uproar, and the whole kingdom was convulsed. In 
the assembly, violent discussions arose. Some maintained that Louis 
had by his flight abdicated the throne, and the more violent demand- 
ed his immediate execution. 

The new constitution being completed, September 

1791. 29th, 1791, the constituent assembly declared its 
^ Wy d"^\^' business accomplished, and dissolved. A legislative 

Legislative, con- assembly Convened October 14th. Roland was now 
veDed. minister of the interior, and Dumourier for foreign 

affairs. 
On the 20th of March, the assembly declared war against Fran- 
cis IL, emperor of Austria, who had demanded imperatively the 
restoration of the old order of things, and was evi- 

1792. dently preparing to enforce his demand by the 
^Mt'A'urt'^ sword. Marechal Rochambeau, La Fayette, and 

"^°* " '. Lucknor, commanded the French armies; but 
after an unsuccessful invasi(»i of Belgium, then under the Austrian 
yoke, their operations became merely defensive. Their want of 
success is ascribed to the malignant influence of the parties in the 
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army which were opposed to the government. La 
Vr^^nstoS Fayette was at the head of that in fkvour of a 
monarchy. ^ Constitutional monarchy. He wrote to the national 
assembly, and at length, leaving the army, he ap- 
peared suddenly at the bar of the house. He conjured the mem- 
bers to respect the constitution, and warned them of the danger 
aiising from the Jacobin chiefs. He now appealed to the national 
guards, by whom he was greatly beloved. The court, which he 
wished to save, unhappily distrusted him ; and thus themselves de- 
feated his measures for their preservation, and La Fayette returned 
in despair to the army. 

Prussia had joined Austria, and a Prussian army now advanced 
upon the frontiers of France. A violent and imprudent manifesto, 
published by its commander, the duke of Brunswick, in the name 
of the emperor of Russia, and the king of Spain, hastened the fall of 
the French throne. 

On the night preceding the tenth of August, all was uproar in Pa- 
ris. The tocsin was sounded, the drums beat, and the insurgents as- 
sembled in arms. Having organized and united their forces, early in 
the morning they besieged the palace. Louis with 
1792. ^ his family crossed the garden of the Tuileries, en- 
Jhe^Tuli^S^toTh^ ^^^^ *^® *^^"^ ^^ deputies, and threw himself upon 
^ house of depaties.^ the protection of the national asscmWy. After the 
king left the palace, the riotous insurgents massa- 
cred the Swiss guards, proceeded to surround the assembly, which, 
yielding to their demand^, passed a vote to dethrone the king. The 
Luxembourg was first assigned him as his residence ; 
^**^m 'r^"^^*""* thence he was transferred a priscwier, to the temple, 
imprison . ^.ftcr thosc cvents, La Fayette, ever true to consti- 
tutional liberty, seeing that it could no longer be maintained, attempt- 
ed, with four of his friends, to escape to America ; but they were made 
1792. prisoners by the Austrians, and contrary to the laws 

La-Payette made of nations, confined for four years in the dreary 
prisoner. dungeons of Olmutz. 

France was now divided into violent parties, whose animosity was 
daily increasing. Besides the Royalists, there were the Constitution- 
M alists, and the Jacobins ; and the latter were again 
Parties and factions, divided into the Girondists, (led by Brissot and Po- 
tion,) now most powerful, and the bloody Mountain faction, whose lead- 
ers, Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, are so well known in the histo- 
ry of crime. 

The Prussians, who had advanced upon the frontier, now invaded 

the kingdom, and made themselves masters of Longwy and Verdnn. 

The commune of Paris, when informed of the cap- 

1792. ture of Verdun, gave orders for the general massa- 

Maasacre of the roy- ^^g ^f ^g Toyalists. About fliree hundred murder- 

^^^^' ers were employed in the homd service, and three 

days were devoted to the inhuman butchery* The assembly and 

the ministry, attempted in vain to arrest the maisacre : the soldiers 

who guarded the prisons were unable to afford their unhappy pris(»i- 

♦29 
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era relief. The regal power was dedared to be abolished, and a re- 
publie established. Meanwhile the contests in the assembly between 
the factions of the Gironde and the Mountain, became more violent : 
the former r^robated the massacre of the royalists, and attempted to 
bring the perpetrators to justice ; the latter, many of whom had au- 
thorised the deed, now justified it : the former wished to save the life 
of the unhappy Louis, the latter were bent upon his destruction, and 
that of all parties and persons who were opposed to their own violent 
. measures. Louis was tried, condemned, and on 
'"""''^uZti^.^ ^^ ^^® twenty.first of January, the axe of the guillotine 
em o nfi. severed his head from his body. 



guillotioe. 



Section IIL 

The execution of the king, while it rendered the parties in France 
irreconcileable, called down upon the nation the vengeance of Eu- 
rope, and in the event produced those long and sanguinary wars 
"Coaiidon"ofEng. which convulsed the continent. England recalled 
land, Spain, «nd her ambassador, and declared war. ■ Holland and 
Holland, against Spain also joined the "Coalition," and the new Re- 

Prance. public was threatened in every direction. 

Before the trial of Louis, Dumourier had been placed at the head 
of the French armies, and sent against the Prussians. At Valney, 
he obtained some advantages, and the Prussians retreated. The 
French next recovered Verdun and Longwy, and finally achieved 
the conquest of Belgium. Dumourier now invaded 
17d8. Holland, took Breda and Gertruydenberg, but was 

French take Bred., recalled to the Command in Belgium, where the 
Austrians had obtained some advantage. He hazarded a general 
engagement at Neer-Winden, but was defeated. ^ 

Meanwhile a formidable insurrection had taken place in La Ven- 
due. This and other events increased the rigour of 
insurrationjn La ^j^^ convention, and the hatred of the parties. The 
Girondists were overthrown, and the Mountain fac- 
tion obtained supreme authority. The once gay, 
Temf°''""' »»^ «^^" beautiful queen, after having suffered for 
the necessaries of life in the gloomy prison of the 
The queen executed. Concierg^rie, was condemned and executed.* The 
leaders of the Girondists were also put to death. 
The fall of this more moderate party, was the commencement of 
the " reign of terrour." Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, in the 
name of the republic, now exercised with arbitrary 
1794. despotism, cruelties the most barbarous. Licen- 

The reign of terrour. tiousness and profligacy walked forth unveiled: 
Even the forms of religion were destroyed : The Sabbath was abol- 
ished, and one day in ten set apart, not for religion, but for idleness 

* The traveller in Paris is shown a little gloomy apartment, where she was confin- 
ed, and is told, that here the daughter of ATaria Theresa, was glad to get a little water 
that she might wash her stockings. 
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and lieantiousness. The goddess of reason, personified by a naked 
prostitute, was drawn in triun^ through the streets of Paris ; and 
the municipal officers of the city, and the members of the national 
conyention of France, joined publicly in the impious parade. 

Wthe three despots, Marat was assassinated by Charlotte Corday, 

a young girl, self-devoted to the good of her coun- 
Joltad JS:^i^^^^^ ^^' Danton was condemned through the instru. 

mentahty of Robespierre. This atrocious man, for 
a time, mauitained the sway alone ; but at last, deserted by his asso- 
dates, he was condemned by the convention, and the guillotine, which 
had during his reign of nearly two years, shed the innocent blood of 
thousands, for once let fall the stroke of justice, and delivered the earth 
from a ferocious monster. 

The nation during this period, had maintained the foreign war. In 
Netherlands, the. armies of the republic achieved many conquests. 
In Germany also, the French reduced Juliers and Cologne. 
After the fall of Robespierre and his associates, the constitution was 

jemodelled. The executive government was now 
The directory. entrusted to a directory, consisting of five persons. 
The legislative body was formed of two councils, that of the " an- 
cients," ^nd that of five hundred. All laws were to originate with 
the latter, but not to pass without the sanction of the former. 

Some of the provisions of the new constitution offended the Paris- 
ians, who rose in arms. Barras, one of the directors, brought for- 
ward and placed at the head of the troops to quell the insurrection, a 

young Corsican officer, who had distinguished him- 

1795. self at the siege of Toulon. This was Napoleon 
^*^1^^"*' Bonaparte, the hero of the French revolution, and 

^^^^' the future conqueror of Europe. 

At the commencement of the campaign of 1795, the king of Prus- 
sia had withdrawn from the coalition, and made peace with France. 
The king of Spain, and the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, shortly afler 
imitated his example. Austria and England were now the only 
powers of the first rank engaged in the war. 

Bonaparte, now raised through the influence of Barras to the rank 

of general, was this year entrusted by the directors, who meditated 

the reduction of Austria, with the command of the 

1796. army of Italy. Moreau had the command of the 
French send three ^^^y ^^^^^ Sombre and Mouse, which was to press 
armies a^mst Aus- ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ie eastern frontier of Germany ; and 

Jourdan commanded that of the Rhine. A junc- 
tion of their forces was designed to take place in the centre of the 
Austrian dominions. 

Moreau and Jourdan crossed the Rhine, and for a time success at- 
tended their arms. The Austrian generals were unable to withstand 
them, and all Germany was filled with consternation. The imperial 
forces at length united under the arch-duke Charles, 
Jourdan defeated. against Jourdao, and defeated him. By this event, 
Moreau retreats. jyi^je^u was prevented from receiving any support 
in that quarter, and therefore compelled to retire. His safe retreat^ 
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made under the most embwrrassing and dangerous circumsCaiioesy ia 
ooDsidered a great military exploit. 



Sbctioic IV. 

Bonaparte, meaowhile* advanced into Italy, passing round the 

southern extremity of the Alps, and keeping near 

Sn?S^ ij^ti ^^® ^^^'^ °^ ^^® Mediteranean. At Monte Notte, 

aiy. he encountered, on the fourth of April, the Austro- 

Sardinian army, and here obtained his first victory. 

On the fifleenth, he again defeated his enemy at Millesimo, and on the 

eighteenth at Mondovi. Thus, in less than a month, he had gained 

three battles, destroyed 25,000 of the enemy's forces, and made him- 

self master of the mountain passes, and of the road to Italy. 

Bonaparte now pressed forward into Italy, accomplished the pas- 
sage of the Po, and on the 11th of May, 1796, at- 
1706. tacking with desperate bravery the Austrians, at 

Battle of LodL ^y^^ bridge of Lodi, he forced their general. Beau- 
lieu, to retreat upon Mantua. M^an submitted to his arms. 

Those powers of Italy, heretofore neutral or interested in the Aus. 
trian cause, now sought the friendship of the conqueror. 

The dukes of Parma and Modena, the grand duke of Tuscany, and 
Bonaparte sends to ®^®° ^^® P^P®' ^^^ Compelled to purchase his fa. 
Paris Italian works vour, not Only with money and provisions for the ar. 
of art my, but with their boasted works of art, which were 

transported to Paris, to adorn the capital of the new republic. Man* 
tua was now the only place of strength which remained to the Austri- 
ans, in Italy, and to this Bonaparte laid siege. A 
Mantua besieged. reinforcement of 80,000 Austrians was despatched 
into Italy, under the command of Wurmser. The French general, 
learning that the divisions of this army had unwisely been so far ex- 
tended as to prevent easy communications with each other, at once 
left Mantua, and advancing unexpectedly, defeated 
^th^'*^' dS"*"*' ^"® division at Londto, and another at Castiglione. 
^ ^* '' Wurmser, on learning the fate of these divisions, 
advanced with his main force, when victory again declared for the 
French. These three defeats had destroyed nearly half the Austrian 
army. Bonaparte now resumed the siege of Mantua, which had in 
the mean time received supplies of men and provisions. Wurmser, who 
had retreated to the Tyrol, having now been reinforced by 20,000 men, 
again moved towards Mantua, leaving Davidowich, one of his gene« 
rals, with a strong army to gua^rd the Tyrol. Bonaparte waited on- 
ly until the advance of Wurmser had entirely sepa- 
Aitonj^g suMesa r^ted him from Davidowich, when leaving a small 
apar . fQYce to Continue the siege of Mantua, he proceeded 
rapidly towards Roveredo, attacked the forces under Davidowich, 
arid again defeated the Austrians. Wurmser's army were at the dis- 
tance of twenty leagues. With astonishing celerity, he reached the 
advanced guard on the second day, and immediately attacked and de- 
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feated them ; and the next day he obtained a decided victory over 
Wurmser himself, at Bassano. The Austrian general, as a last ef- 
fort, now succeeded in throwing himself with the remnant of his army, 
reduced to 16,000 men, into Mantua Another Austrian army, un- 
der Alvinzi, was sent into Italy to relieve that city. Bonaparte met 
and fought them for three days, at Areola, when victory again de- 
clared for the French general. This closed «the wonderful cam- 
paign of 1796. Of this campaign, the minister of 
PiJdf^'minLte^ of ^^^ reported thus to the directory, « Italy has been 
war. entirely conquered — three large armies entirely 

destroyed — fifty stands of colours have been "taken 
—forty thousand Austrians have laid down their arms : — all has 
been accomplished by an army of thirty thousand Frenchmen, com- 
manded by a general scarce twenty-six years old." — About this 
time, Corsica was, by means of Bonaparte, reunited to France. 

The Austrians, still determined to dispute the sovereignty of Italy, 
reinforced the army of Alvinzi. In his first encounter of this year, 
Bonaparte failed of his usual success, though he 
a^surreodirof ^^^'^^^ ^he victory. But on the fourteenth of 
Mantua. January, in a desperate battle at Rivoli, he was 

again victorious, and soon after, Mantua surren- 
dered to the French. 
Bonaparte, having now achieved the entire (^onquest of Italy, ad- 
vanced towards the hereditary dominions of Austria. A sixth Austrian 
army was assembled under the arch-duke Charles, 
^'X^^r**^ to guard the frontier of the empire. Bonaparte 
crossed the Alps, compelled the arch-duke to re- 
treat, and subjected him to severe and repeated losses. He took 
the capital of Upper Styria, the principal towns of Lower, and 
pressed forward on the road to Vienna, whither the arch-duke re- 
treated. The capital was in alarm, and the hum- 
1797. bled court now consented to negotiations.* Pre- 

^^ma^o^°^^ liminaries were signed at Leoben, which after some 
modification, terminated in the treaty of Campo 
Fornlio. 



' Section V. 

The peace between France and Austria, was concluded at the 
expense of Venice. Austria was to be indemnified for the renuncia- 
tion of some of her possessions, by part of the Venetian territory ; 
and an .insurrection in Venice, with the murder of some of the 
French soldiery, during the absence of Bonaparte, afforded a pre- 
text for the French to declare war against that republic. The con- 
stitution of Venice was changed, and a popular government estab- 
lished. The Austrians took possession of some of the provinces, 

'Oneoftbeconditioiw, made by Bonaparte, was the release of La Fayette^ 
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and the French, the remainder, with the capital. Other changes in 
the ancient goyernment of Italy were made. The 
"""^'fbrmT"^* Cisalpine Republic was formed of the duchy of Mi- 
Ian and several of the Italian states. The coosti- 
tation of Genoa also was changed, and it received the name of the 
Ligurian republic. An insurrection took place in Rome, of which 
the French troops taking advantage, occupied the 
1798. city, subverted the papal government, and estab- 

lished a republic. French influence also produced a revolution in 
Switzerland. Many of the cantons opposed a change in the consti- 
tution, but the French arms, after several battles, triumphed, and the 
** Helvetian republic " was established. Greneva was united to 
France. 

While these events had been transpiring on land, the English had 
maintained their superiority at sea, and in succes- 
*^*^*'it ^r**^"* ®^^® engagements, defeated the French and their 
" ' allies. 

The directory of France now completely victorious on the conti- 
nent, but disturbed by factions and disorders at home, and perhaps 
unwilling to retain in Paris a general, who, like Bonaparte, possessed 
almost unlimited power over the troops, and of whose ambition there 
could be no doubt, now planned a new and singular enterprise, the 
conquest of Egypt. « The preparations were made under pretence of 
an expedition against England, and the design concealed. The 
command of the expedition was given to Bonaparte, 
1798. ^ho embarked at Toulon for Alexandria. On his 

^^^fo/Ee*"^"^ passage through the Mediterranean, he achieved 
or t^yp . ^y^^ conquest of Malta, and though pursued by the 

British fleet, arrived in safety at the place of his destination. He 
ascended the Nile, fought with the Mamelukes under Murad-Bey, 
and near Cairo, in sight of those monuments of an- 
'* rai(^ ^* tiquity, gained the famous battle of the Pyramids. 
This victory over a cavalry considered invincible, 
spread the terrour of the French arms, not only through Egypt, but 
through the Mahometan dominions. Cairo surrendered, and the 
remnant of the Mamelukes who escaped, fled into Spain. 

While the French were thus successful on land, the British were 
equally so on the sea. Nelson, who commanded the British fleet, 
1798. followed the French to the bay of Aboukir, near 

Naval battle of the mouth of the Nile, where their vessels were 
Aboukir. moored, and after a bloody battle, entirely defeated 

and almost destroyed their fleet. This victory rendered the Eng- 
lish HKisters of the Mediteranean, and placed the French army in a 
most perilous situation. 

Learning that the Turks, who had now declared war against 
France, had already assembled two armies, and were advancing to 
the defence of Egypt, Bonaparte traversed the desert which sepa- 
rates Asia from Africa, and entering Palestine, defeated another body 
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of Mamelukes, and %ock Gaza and Jaffa. Bent 

G^TJXi "P<«. the conquest of Syria, he bvested Acre, but 

iflcorapdled to retire receiving a repulse from the English under Sir 

from Acre. Sidney Smith, was compelled to raise the siege. 

He now relinquished Syria, and retired into Egypt. 

His general, Desaix, had continued his successes against the 

Mamelukes, and the whole country of Egypt seemed reduced by 

the French. A Turkish army was landed at 

1799. Aboukir, Napoleon immediately advanced against 

^e^Tu'^kstr' '^^ ^^ ^^?*" obtained a decisive victory. Soon 

Aboukir. after this, intelligence from Europe induced him to 

abandon his Egyptian expedition. Leaving his 

Bonaparte returns to army Under the command of Kleber, he returned 

" to France with secrecy and despatch, and landed 

at Frejus. 



France. 



Section VI. 

While Bonaparte was engaged in Egypt, a reverse of fortune had 
taken place in the French affairs in Europe. A 
1799. new combination had been formed against France. 

^irst'^rlw Russia, England, Naples and the Ottoman Porte, 
against ranee. ^^ formed alliances, and Austria joined the coa- 
lition. 
The war on the continent was now renewed. The arch-duke 
Charles had won two battles over the French general, Jourdan, and 
penetrated Switzerland. The Russians and Aus- 
^'baudeJTn itar"^** ^"**^' "°^®^ Suwarrow, had defeated the French 
ta y. ^^ Cassano, and made themselves masters of Milan 
and Turin. In short, repeated defeats had deprived the French of 
nearly all their conquests in Italy. 

In other quarters, their arms were more successful. Under 
Massena,' they defeated a Russian army in Switzerland, and took 
Zurich. A combined English and Russian army, under the duke 
of York, which had bvaded Holland, was, after some partial suc- 
cesses, c<Hnpelled to retreat. 



SfiCTIOK. VIL 

Meanwhile France was torn by factions, and the directorial con- 
stitution was found unfitted to the government of 
1799. the nation. Bonaparte, a few weeks after his arri- 

^"dS^sS ^^^ ^^^ *" ?&TV^ prbcured the dissolution of the direc 
torial government, and established one in which the 
executive was vested in three consuls, of whom himself was first. 
Placed now at the head of the French nation, he made earnest over- 
tures of peace to England, but they were haughtily rejected. Rus- 
sia, however, abandoned the coalition, and stood aloof from the war. 
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The enemies which France had to encounter, on the continent, were 
Austria, part of the German empire, and Naples* 

Moreau had the command in Upper Germany, and Bonaparte, in 
Italy. At the head of an army of thirty thou* 
1800. sand men, he crossed Mount St. Bernard, through 

M**"^^^'^^^ passes heretofore deemed inaccessible, surprised 
t. t. rnar . ^^^ Austrians, Conquered the country to the Po, 
and restored the Cisalpine republic. Melas, the Austrian general, 
had, at the commencement of this campaign, left what he deemed a 
sufficient force to guard the passes of the Alps, and with his main 
army, advanced upon Genoa, which the French general, Massena, 
had prepared to defend. The object of Melas was the invasion of 
France, and having placed Genoa in a situation which secured its 
ultimate surrender, he left the blockade to one of his generals, and 
himself advanced against Suchet, another French general, whom he 
compelled to retreat toward the French frontier. When on the eve 
of invading France, he received the astonishing intelligence of the 
passage of Bonaparte's army over Mont St. Bernard. — Melas. was 
forced to turn back, and on the plains of Marengo, 
1800. tj,e hostile armies met. The shock was terrific; the 

Battle of Marengo, g^^^ ^^ ^j^^^^ encounter left the French mas- 
ters of the field. This battle restored to France 
ahnost' all she had lost in the preceding campaign. 
Armistice. and was followed by an armistice, which extended 
to the armies on the Rhine. 
Moreau meanwhile had crossed the Rhine, penetrated Bavaria, 
gained the battle of Hohenlinden, where he took 10,000 prison- 
ers, and entered Austria. Negotiations for peace 
^n^rlt"°orLu. ^®^® °^^ opened at Luneville. The several re- 
neviUe? " publics founded by the French were acknowledged ; 
and the Rhine was made the boundary between 
France and the German empire. A treaty of peace 
was soon after made with Naples. The naval war 
English take Malta, j^^j meanwhUe been carried on, and Malta had 
surrendered to the English. 
In the north of Europe, affairs wore a new aspect Paul I., now 
czar of Russia, won over by the policy of Bonaparte, evinced a hos- 
tile spirit' towards the English, and laid an embargo 
^"^'^^r &i^o%°°'^ ^^ ^®^' shipping. He also engaged Denmark and 
Sweden in an armed neutrality, the object of which 
was to secure the peace of Europe. The Eng- 
^Co"*nha"^^ lish despatched a fleet to the Baltic, took possession 
open agen. ^^ ^^^ Danish fleet, and attacked Copenhagen, thus 
obliging the Danes to sue for peace. 
The death of Paul produced another change in the politics of 
northern Europe. His son, Alexander I., who ascended the throne 
of the czars, entered into a convention with Eng- 
Aiexander L j^^jj^ which restored peace between those powers. 
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Peace was now also concluded, March 35tb, 1802, 

1802. between France and the Porte. The English and 
Peace of Amieni. Turkish forces had defeated the French army in 
Egy^tf and compelled them to evacuate the country, which was 
restored to the Turks. 

The short time in which France remained at peace, was employed 
by the ambitious Bonaparte in consolidating his power, and la3ring 
the foundation of his future greatness. He sought- the favour of 
every powerful class. He re-established the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, revived the priesthood, re-organized the national institute, per- 
mitted the emigrants to return, and pleased the officers of the army, 
already devotedly attached to his person, by crea- 

1803. ting the " Legion of Honour," a military aristoc- 
&«*S^l1(^^ife ^^^' ^^ ^^^^ himself was chief. . Such was his 

* ^ ° * ' popularity that he was declared by the senate first 

consul jfbr life. 
The island of St. Domingo had revolted during the French rev- 
olution, the negroes had risen upon their masters, and commotions 
and massacres succeeded. During the wars which followed, the 
English had invaded the island. The French colonists and negroes 
accommodated their difierences, turned their forces against the com- 
mon enemy, and expelled the English. Although still tributary to 
Frafice, tiiey had adopted a new government, and Toussaint Lou- 
verture, who, though a negro, possessed distinguished talents and 
virtues, now held the first station on the island. The French at- 
tacked the islanders, Toussaint was treacherously made prisoner, 
and taken to Paris, where Bonaparte disgracefully permitted the sable 
patriot to suffer and die in prison. The islanders resisted the French 
successfully, and maintained their liberty. 

A year had not elapsed since the peace of Amiens, before disputes 

arose respecting the fulfiment of the treaty, and on 

1803. this pretence war was renewed between France and 

P^M^r^. England. The French seized the electorate of 

"^"^"Sl ^ Hanover, and a British squadron blockaded, the 

mouths of the Elbe and Weser. 
It was at this period that Bonaparte stained his name by the mur- 
der of the Duke D'Enghien. This young nobleman had been accu- 
sed of favouring those who conspired against the life of the first con- 
sul. He was instantly arrested, and, after the form 
I>Enghciii shot. ^f ^ military trial, condemned and shot near the 
castle of Vincennes. The obsequious senate now offered to Bona- 
parte the title of Emperor, and he prepared for the coronation of him- 
self, and his consort, the charitable and elegant Josephine. 

30 
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CHAPTER T. 

ENGLAND— UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

About the year 1784, a dispute arose between Great Britain and 
the United States of America. The Americans, 
1784. • being neutral in the war, had supplied the French 
c^^Triui^'^d ^^^^ ^^^' Orders were issued by the British 
America- ministry, searching, seizing, and detaining all 

American vessels engaged in that trade. The 
British also continued to occupy a chain of forts on the Canada 
frontier, which by the treaty of Paris, they had agreed to surrender 
to the Americans. They also encouraged the Indian tribes, upon 
their borders, to acts of savage warfare, and the forts thus retained 
served as covers for their depredations. These acts were viewed 
by the Americans as manifestations of a hostile spirit on the part of 
Great Britain, and they resisted it, by laying an embargo for thirty 
days upon all Englisli shipping in their ports. But the matters in 
dispute were wisely submitted to negotiation. Mr. Jay, the Amer- 
ican minister, was received in England in a conciliatory spirit, and 
the treaty of 1794, settling the question in dispute, was the result. 

A French fleet, consisting of twenty-five ships of the line, and 
sixteen frigates, had put to sea, under admiral Villant, for the pur- 
pose of protecting their richly laden West India fleet. The French 
admiral was watched by Lord Howe, having a British fleet of about 
the same force under his command. On the first 

FVenchmid En liih ^^ •^""®' *^® *^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ *^ ^^^^^" ^^ *^® ^^^' 
'^^"off^Bres"^ '* ^^^ of Brest. After a well fought battle, the Brit- 
ish admiral succeeded in capturing six ships of the 
line. The loss was extremely severe on both sides. 

The affairs of Great Britain became more and more embarrass- 
ing. In proportion as the French arms were tri- 
1795, umphant over the allied powers, the war became 

unpopular. British commerce and manufactures languished, money 
became scarce, and the bank of England suspended the payment of 
its bills. Spain had withdrawn from the coalition, and united with 
France, and the people being seriously alarmed by threats of inva- 
sion, were clamorous for peace. But, the early part of 1797 was 
signalized by a brilliant naval victory obtained by the British fleet, 
under Sir John Jarvis, of fifteen sail, over that of 
1797. Spain, consisting of twenty -seven sail of the line, 

^'i'y' orcapl' sr^ °^ ^^P® S^- "^'incent, on the coast of Portugal. In 
Vincent. this battle, the British admiral exhibited prodigies 

of valour, and the brave Nelson here commenced 
his career of victories. 
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Ireland this year became united with England under the name of 
the " United kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland." 
1797. An armament of English and Russians, under Sir 

^k^tnutd/^' Ralph Abercrombie, invaded Holland. The Dutch 
fleet, of eight sail of the line, lying in the Texel, sur- 
rendered to the English. Afterwards the duke of York landed in 
Holland, and took command of the combined English and Russian 
armies, consisting of thirty-five thousand men. This armament 
wholly failed of supporting the high expectations it had raised. Af- 
ter many fruitless efforts against the French general, Bruice, they 
were compelled to evacuate Holland with great loss. The different 
nations, grown weary of the protracted horrours of 
1802. war, began seriously to think of peace. Negocia- 

Peaceof Araiena. tions, commenced, which resulted in the peace of 
Amiens, 1802. 
The generous public spirit which carried the Americans through 
the war of independence began to relax Without foreign inter- 
course, without a bond of union, and without a na- 
1786. tioncd character or government, they found them- 

American affairs, gglves on the verge of anarchy and civil war. The 
distressing scarcity of money left no means to pay the debts which 
individuals had contracted in time of war. Acts for paying debts 
otherwise than in money, and other measures of impolitic legislation, 
did but increase the evils. A suspension of legal process for debt 
was demanded, and an insurrectionary spirit manifested itself in Mas- 
sachusetts, and in some other states. 

In the mean time attempts were made to establish a friendly inter- 
course with foreign nations by sending ambassadors to the principal 
courts ; the insurrection in Massachusetts, (which was headed by 
one ShaysJ and other turbulent movements were quelled, and a con- 
vention of the states assembled at Philadelphia for the purpose of 
forming a constitution. The great and good Washington lent his 
influence to this convention, and was appointed its 
1789. president. The result of their labours was the ex- 

tiri!^wS°r*ton ^^^ federal constitution. Under this constitution, 
"*" presWentf ^°^ Washington was inaugurated first president of the 
United States, and John Adams vice president. 
Thomas Jefferson was appointed secretary of state, and filled the of- 
fice with great ability. The revenue was committed to Alexander 
Hamilton, and the wise system, by him established, has not been es- 
sentially departed from. Washington and Adams 
1793. were the second time elected president and vice- 

^"***rSdent^*° President. Political parties began to assume a char- 
presi en actOT of great bitterness. The terms federal and 

republican became party names. Distinguished men arrayed them- 
selves at the head of each ; and English and French politics, the first 
adopted by the federal, the last by the republican party, gave zeal 
and energy to their contests. The paternal mind of Washington was 
grieved at such disgraceful quarrels ; and he maintained a neutral 
position* 
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Upo;^ the recommendatioD of the secretary of the treasury, con- 
gress had laid a duty on domestic distilled spirits. This measure was 
violently resisted in Pennsylvania, and several coun- 
1794. ties resorted to that undignified proceeding called 

"^i^tiS""*"'^^ the "whiskey insurrection." A strong military 
^ force under Governor Mifflin, was sent into the dis- 

affected counties, which promptly suppressed the insurrectionary spir- 
it of the people. 

A hostile spirit existed among the western savages, and (xen. Har- 
mer, at the head of 1400 men, was sent against 
Indian war. them. Having suffered himself to be drawn into an 

amfoush, he was defeated^ and his army slaughtered by the Indians, 
near Chilicothe. Gren. Wayne was sent to succeed him. He defeat- 
ed the savages in many sanguinary conflicts, and restored peace cm 
that frontier. 

The United States now rose rapidly in power and prosperity, and 
their friendship was sought by foreign nations. Great commercial 
benefits were secured by the treaty with the powers of Great Britain, 
Spain and Algiers, and the blessings of peace, liberty, and indepen- 
dence, were ^eely enjoyed. Seeing the labours and anxieties of his 
life so happily rewarded, Washingtwi now looked forward to the en- 
joyment of that peaceful retirement in the bosom of his femUy which 
he so ardently coveted. With the affection of a father, and the fore- 
sight of a statesman, he published his inimitable 

1797. farewell address, and declined a re-election. John 
^' P*^*- Adams was elected president and ThcMnas Jeffeison 

vice-president. 
The rulers of the French republic, having treated the American 
ambassadors with indignity, and the vessels of war and privateers of 
that, country having made extensive depredatioos 

1798. upon American commerce, measures of war were 
War with France, resorted to. A regular army was organized, and 
Washington was again called from his chosen retreat, and appointed 
commander-in-chie£ The aged veteran obeyed the call of his coun- 
try, and again lent his genius for its defence. Reprisals were pade at 
sea, and the French frigate L'Insurgent, of 40 guns, was captured by 
the frigate jGonstellaticxi of 38 guns. A change of measures, how- 
ever, on the part of France, led to a negociation 

1799. which resulted in a treaty of peace. This ev^it 
Peace. ^^ hailed with great satisfaction by the people* 

But the tone of public rejoicing was soon interrupted by deep feelings 
of national grief. It was announced that Washington, the father of 

his country, was no more. He died on the 14th of 

1799. December, at his own peafseful mansion on the banks 

^^^ ''\^'^^^^' of the Potomac. Of him it may be trulysaid, that 

his name was a shield, and his example a treasure 

to his country. 
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The republican party, of whom-Mr. Jefferson had long been con- 
sidered the head, now obtained the ascendency, and that gentleman 
was elected and inaugurated president of the United 
1801, States. The high popularity which brought him 

^*''''^idenr°" '^^^ ^^^® ^^ generally well sustained by his meas- 
presi en ^^^^^ During a period ofunusualcommotion among 

the powers with whom the United States had the most intimate rela- 
tions, he administered the government in the determined spirit of 
peace, and prosperity rapidly increased. The Indians were kept in 
amity, not by the bayonet, but by kindness and a faithful observance 
of treaties ; and the port of New Orleans, the great emporium of the 
1803 West, which had been closed against the United 

Louigianapurcha- States, was opened by the purchase of the whole 
sed. territory of Louisiana. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FRENCH EMPIRE. 
^ Section I. 

Napoleon, with Josephine, was vested with the unperial dignity on the 

secondof December, 1804. The pope, reconciled 

1804. by the establishment of the catholic religion, as- 

. ^^trperr ^^^^^ ^^ the splendid ceremonial, crowned and an- 

ointed him, in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris. 

Those states which, by the directory, had been moulded into repub- 

lies, were now, by the emperor, to be remodelled. The Cisalpine and 

Ligurian republics were formed into the kingdom of Italy, of which 

Napoleon was crowned king at Milan. He exercised his government 

by a viceroy. 
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Alarniied at a power so formidable, and an ambition so grasping, 

Russia and Austria formed a third coalition. Spain 

Third codiUon J^J^d already allied herself to France, and had enga- 

againstPrance. ^^ ^ hostilities with England. 

Napoleon, as usual, bpfore hand with his enemies, crossed the 
Rhine at the head of a fonnidable force, compelled a large army of 
the Austrians at Ulm, to cafHtulate, and advanced rapidly upon Yien- 
na« The emperor Francis, with his court, fled to Hungary, and the 
French bec^e masters of the German capital. At AusterUtz, on the 
anniversary of his coronation, he met the united 

1805. Austrian and Rusdian armies. The forces of the 
BatUe of Austeriiu- contending powers were nearly equal, and the pre- 
aence of the three emperors of France, Russia, and Germany, lent en- 
ergy to the contest. From sunrise until evening, the battle was hotly 
waged, when the genius of Napoleon again prevailed, and the allies 
were compelled to retreat, leaving to the French more than thirty 
thousand prisoners, and an immense quantity of artillery. The suc- 
cesses of Uhn and Austerlitz were followed by the 

p'^^f treaty of Presbourg with Austria ; that power now 

^^ ^^^' deserting the coalition. 

In 1806, the ambitious views of Napoleon became still more appa- 
rent. Hdland had, the preceding year, been made into a kingdom, 
of which his brother, Louis Bonaparte, was made 

1806. king. Naples was given to Joseph Bonaparte, a 
HoVA^^'sf^^ younger brother, who was also invested with the title 

^.^kingciMis. of Jting of the two Sicilies. Several provinces were 

constituted into duchies, or grand fiefs of the em- 
jHre, and given to the emperor's relations and favourites. His sister, 
Pauline, was made princes of Guastalla ; his brother-in-law M urat, 
grand-duke of Berg and Cleves; while Eugene Beauhamois, the son of 
his empress Josephine, by a former marriage, was sent viceroy to 

Italy. Fourteen princes in the south and west of 
Confefieration of die Germany, were formed into the « Confederation of 

the Rhine." They were separated from the Grer- 
manic body, and recognized Napoleon as their head, under the title of 
Protector. The German empire now ceased to exist, and Francis 11. 
laid down the title of emperor of Germany, and assumed that of em- 
peror of Austria. Switzerland was also brought under the domination 
of France ; Napoleon declaring himself its mediator. 

Frederic William of Prussia, who had heretofore been neutral, this 

year engaged in the war against France. The 
PriuMwat war wkh j^ain Origin of his hostility was the' duplicity of the 

emperor, who had encouraged the Prussians to seize 
the electorate of Hanover, and who had since, in negotiating with 
Great Britain, offered to restore it. The Prussian army, with their 

allies, amounted to 110,000 men. Napoleon met 
Battle of Jena. ^y^^^^ ^^ j^^^ ^j^j^ 150,000 men, and obtained a 

. complete victory. The different bodies of the Prussian army were, 
one after another, obliged to surrender, and in little more than a 
month, the French took 140,000 prisoners, great numbers of stand- 
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ards, large quantities of artillery, and made themselves masters of the 
principal towns of the kingdom. 

From Berlin, the capital, on the twenty-sixth of December, 1806, 
Napoleon issued his famous decree, declaring the 
• "BerM Decree." islands of Great Britain in a state of blockade, and 
prohibiting the countries under his government from all intercourse 
with that nation. He next detached Saxony from Prussia ; conferred 
upon the elector the dignity of a king, and brought 
s^onym^Ae * ^^™ ^^^^ ^^ alliance. The Prussian provinces on the 
mg om. lower Rhine were reduced by an army from Hol- 

land, under Louis Bonaparte, and the French, under Jerome Bonaparte, 
made themselves masters of Silesia. 

Russia became now seriously alarmed, and her armies advanced to 
protect the empire. At Pultusk, a battle was fought between the 
French and Russians, without any decisive result, both parties claim- 
ing the victory. February 8th, 1807, another con- 
1807. test took place at Eylau, and continued from three 

BataeofByldu. o'clock in the aftomoon until the next night, when, 
about twelve o'clock, the carnage ceased. Both sides again claimed 
the victory, but the French obtained possession of the town. The ar- 
mies now, for some time, remained inactive. In May, the French 
besieged and took Dantzic. 

The June following, another more sanguinary and decisive battle 
was fought at Friedland, where the Russians were 
Battle of Friedland. defeated, and compelled to retreat with great loss. 
Koningsburg was soon after captured by the French under Marshal 
Soult. The battle of Friedland was followed by a personal interview 
between Alexander and Napoleon, who met on a 
Peace of TilML raft, in the river Niemen, and the peace of Til- 
sit was concluded. 
Napoleon next dictated a peace to Prussia, by which Frederic 
William was stripped of one third of his dominions. By these trea- 
ties, the brothers of Napoleon were acknowledged in their dignities, 
and another of the family, Jerome Bonaparte, provi- 
Kingdom of ^ed with a kingdom in Westphalia. This young 

Westphalia formed. i j • -^ j a • t t» i^- i ° 

man had visited America. In Baltimore, he gave 
his hand to the young and beautiful Miss Patterson, and took her to 
France. Napoleon, whose untameable ambition, no tie, human . or 
divine, could bind, disannulled the marriage, and Jerome ceased to 
be the protector of his wife, and became, thenceforth, the minion of 
his brother. 

Lucien Bonaparte was also offered some of " the kingdoms of this 
world," if he would do the same homage to the demon of ambiticHi ; 
but he refused to worship with such a shameless sacrifice ; and if he 
was never a king, he remained what is better, an upright, independ- 
ent man. 
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Section II. 

Denmark, which had heretofore been neutral, now manifested some 
symptoms of hostility towards England. Measures were immediate* 
ly taken by the English government for controlling 
^Lt"!ntf ^he ^®'. "*^y- ^^^y demanded of the Danes to de- 
Danish fleet. posit^ their ships of the line in some British port. 
The haughty demand was refused. A British 
fleet was despatched to the Baltic, conveying land forces, which 
defeated a Danish army, and invested Copenhagen. The city capitu- 
lated, and the shipping and naval stores were deliv- 
^nv^^teT" ^^^ "P ^^ ^^ English. The government refused 
to ratify the capitulation, and declared war against 
England. 
This attack upon Denmark produced a rupture between Russia and . 
and England, which caused a cessation of all commercial intercourse 
between those nations, but did not result in other hostilities. 

Napoleon being delivered from fear of the northern powers, by the 
peace of Tilsit, turned his attention towards Spain and Portugal, and 
meditated the project of uniting to his already vast 
^^'^ntheSa^ih ^^P^^ the whole Spanish peninsula. The dissen- 
°° "'pwimsaiar"** sions existing between Charles IV., king of Spain, 
and his son Ferdinand, prince of Asturias, afforded 
him uiKX»nmon facilities for interference, which he did not fail to im- 
prove. After considerable intrigue, a secret treaty was concluded 
between the monarchs of France and Spain, the condition of which 
was the partition of Portugal between them, and the admittance of 
French troops into Spain, under the pretence of conquering Portugal 
and Gibraltar. A reconciliation was effected between Charles and 
his son, and the French troops were admitted to pass as friends into 
Portugal. 

The lucrative commerce which England maintained with that king- 
dom, was, to Napoleon, a source of annoyance, and by his influence, 
the Portuguese were compelled to shut their ports 
^'^'portHr^ against all British vessels. The French army, 
^^ "^" ' headed by Junot, advanced towards Lisbon. Un- 

der these circumstances, the prince regent and royal family of 
Braganza, resolved to remove the seat of government to Brazil, and 
hastily embarked ip a British fleet, which had block- 
Royal family aded the city, and which now afforded them protec- 
remove to Brarii. jj^j^ f^^^ ^j^^ French, who soon after entered 
Lisbon. 
While the French were making themselves masters of Spain, un- 
der the character of friends, the court of Madrid was agitated by the 
most violent factions, arising from the discords of the royal family ; 
and the city was the scene of frequent tumults. In March, 1806, 
Charles IV. abdicated the crown in favour of his son Ferdinand, 
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prince of Asturias, who received the title of Ferdinand VII. Mu- 
rat, with a French army, was now in possession of 
1808. Madrid. Under these circumstances, both kings, 

^^"""^^ M^HO^" Charles and Ferdinand, with the royal family, were 
induced by various pretexts to go to Bayonne, thus 
completely putting themselves into the power of the French empe- 
ror. Here they were compelled to abdicate, and the younger mem- 
bers of the family to renounce all claim upon the 
Ferdinand comfjei- Spanish crown. Napoleon retained them prisoners, 
led to abdicate. ^^^ \ssued orders for an assembly of notables to 
meet at Bayonne, to settle the government. Few Spaniards, except 
the partisans of France, attended. The crown of Spain was con- 
Joseph Bonaparte ferred upon Joseph Bonaparte, who resigned the 
king of Spain. kingdom of Naples to Murat. 
During this year, a new system of French jurisprudence was pub- 
lished, under the title of the " Code Napoleon." The 
TheCode Napoleon, ablest jurists in France had been employed by the 
emperor in its formation, and he gave much personal thought and la- 
bour to it, and it now remains as his best title to future fame. Soon 
after the publication of this code. Napoleon established a university 
for the superintendance of national education. Nor was female ed- 
ucation overlooked by his grasping mind, though in his arrangements 
he was far from regarding this subject in its true light. The insti- 
tution which he founded, and placed under the celebrated Madame 
Campan, was designed rather as a means of encouraging the mili- 
tary than of elevating the female mind and character. It was made 
for the daughters of the " Legion of Honor," especially those whose 
fathers fell in his service. 

From this point, the pinnacle of Napoleon's greatness, we see him 
who only eighteen years before was a Corsican stripling, making ora- 
tions in favour of liberty and the rights of man, now maker of kings 
and arbiter of Europe. Look over the map of that portion of the 
earth which had for so many centuries sent forth its navigators to 
discover, its inhabitants to settle, and its arts to civilize the most dis- 
tant and barbarous regions. Behold it subjugated by the magic ge- 
nius of one giant mind. An island on the west, the land of our fath- 
ers, alone withstood ; and neither directly or indirectly, quailed be- 
fore the power of him whom impartial history must, though sorrow- 
fully, pronounce at this period to have become an usurper and a 
tyrant* 
Let us turn for a moment from the colossal Napoleon, who bestrode 
the continent of Europe, to La Fayette, whom our 
A Payette. history has for a time lost sight of, though posterity 
never will. He inhabited for four years the gloomy dungeons of 
Olmutz. The Emperor of Austria, appealed to by Washington in 
behalf of the American people, and by other friends of justice and 

♦Not a usurper with regard to France, — for if that countiy chose to inyeat him with 
supreme command, Americans hold that he was therefore their legitimate sovereign ; 
but what had unoffending Switzerland done, what Spain and Portugal, and other states, 
that he should assume to govern them ? 
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humanity, ofiered him his liberty if he would abjure his principles. 
No less the votary of truth than the friend of human rights, La Fay- 
ette would not tamper with a lie to save himself, or even his dearer 
family, who had, with the generous devotion of truly noble Frenchwo- 
men,* immured themselves with him. He did right, and left the event to 
Grod ; and was, in September, 1797, and by the instrumentality of 
Bonaparte,f delivered from prison. Being reinstated in a portion of 
his paternal inheritance, he retired to La Grange, and quietly gave 
himself to agricultural pursuits. Napoleon sought to draw him 
thence, and make him another sattellite in his system ; but the patriot, 
though grateful for his release, rejected every public situation, by 
which he would have countenanced the military despotism to which 
his country was subjected. In the result, let the young behold how 
much safer, as well as nobler, is the course of independent virtue than 
that of lawless ambition. 



Section IIL 

The Spaniards did not tamely relinquish their national indepen- 
dence, but roused to arms ; — though not less than 100,000 French 
troops were dispersed throughout the kingdom, and though the Span- 
iards were enervated by that luxury Which the gold and silver of the 
west had brought in its train. Provincial assemblies were formed, 
acknowledging the authority of Ferdinand VIL, 
1811. and orders were issued for raising volunteers, and- 

'''^^o resLmtr'^ organizing armies. The French fleet in the har- 
bour of Cadiz, was compelled by its patriotic citizens 
to surrender; anda French army, near Ahnanza, was almost wholly 
destroyed. They attacked Valencia, and there learned that the 
Spanish people, though destitute of regular troops, would defend their 
soil. The French were compelled to retreat, and at Saragossa were 
again repulsed with the loss of 12,000 men. In Andalusia, the 
French general, Dupont, was defeated, and compelled to surrender 
his army. These victories placed the southern 
»^drid~.Fl?dhrand P^^*^ ^^*^® kingdom entirely in the hands of the 
assumes the "gov- patriots. King Joseph meanwhile arrived in Madrid, 
ernment. and assumed the reins of government ; but learning 

the successes of the Spaniards, he retreated from 
the capital. 
George III., of England, being in a state of mental incapacity, his 
son, afterwards George IV., now acted as regent of that kingdom. 
The successful resistance of the Spaniards to the arms of Napoleon, 
gave new hopes to his enemies ; and a treaty of alliance was now 
made between the regent of Great Britain and the patriots of Spain. 

* The heroic Madame La Fayette sent her son to Washington, from whom he received 
a father's protection, went with her two daughters to Ausiria, threw herself nt the fett of 
the em peror, and besought him in pathetic terms to release her husband . But the only 
iavour she could obtain, was that of sharing with her daughters, his rigorous captivity. 

t His release was made a condition in tlie treaty of Campu-Forraio, 
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The Portuguese followed the example of their neighbours, and 

rose in arms against the French. The British dispatched an army 

under Sir Arthur Wellesley, (afterwards Lord Wellington,) which 

landed in Portugal Oct. 12th, 1808, and obtained a 

1808. victory over the French under general Junot, at 
Portuguese and Vimeira, fiuid compelled them to evacuate PortugaL 

English defeat the mx t»^. . '^ " a ^ *i. • 

French at Vimeira. The Bntish army, after remammg two months m 
Lisbon, advanced into Spain, under the command of 
Sir John Moore. 
Napoleon, unused to retrograde movements, now took upon him- 
self the command of the Spanish war. Victory still followed his 
standard. He defeated several patriotic armies, 

1809. aujj advanced upon Madrid, which, after a weak 
Napoleon in Spain, (jefence, surrendered. 

The English army, under Sir John Moore, which had proceeded 
as far as Salamanca, was forced to retreat. After a march of four- 
teen days they reached Corunna, but were unable to embark before 
the arrival of the French. The Engli^ were at. 
1809. tacked, and Sir John was mortally wounded. His 

^"^"^of ^loh^ army, though with considerable loss, effected their 
Moore/ ^ embarkation, his officers having previously snatched 
a few sorrowful moments to bury him upon the 
shore. 
While, in the south of Europe, the French and Spaniards were thus ' 
engaged, in the north, Russia and Denmark were at war with Swe- 
den. The English aided the Swedes, but fortune 
Affiureof the north. ^^ against them. Finland was added to the Rus- 
sian empire. Gustavus IV. was deposed by the Swedes, on pretence 
of his incapacity for governing, and the Duke of Sudermania elected 
king, under the title of Charles XIII. British vessels were now ex- 
cluded from the Swedish ports. 

While Napoleon was busy in Spain, where he imprisoned the rojral 
family and abolished the inquisition, Austria prepared for war, and 
levied great armies. The Tyrolese rebelled, the 
^^ntrai^Euro^^ ^®^P^*^^*°® expelled their king, Jerome Bona- 
^^^^ pSeon. ^ parte ; and Prussia and Italy were ready to avail 
themselves of the first adverse circumstances to 
burst the chains by which the despot of Europe had bound them. 

Napoleon returned to France soon after the battle of Corunna, and 
gave orders for his armies to cross the Rhine. At Orenberg he sur- 
prized and destroyed a division of the Austrian army, under the arch- 
duke Charles ; the battle continued from two in the afternoon until 
evening, when darkness alone saved the Austrians from an entire 
defeat. Napoleon now advanced upon Vienna, 
1809. fpQnjj which the emperor Francis was again com- 

^''^'^^"' ^'" P®^^®^ ^o fl®®- The French, after entering the cap- 
ital, proceeded down the southern bank of the Dan- 
ube, the arch-duke Charles having collected his scattered army, 
and taken a position on the northern bank, between Presburg and 
Vienna. At Aspern and Esling, where the French attempted • to 
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cross the river, a bloody battle was fought. The French were driv- 
en back, and compelled to recross to Lobau, an ialand in the river, 
from which Napoleon had thrown bridges for conveying his army to 
the opposite bank. After remaining several weeks shut up on this 
island. Napoleon, deceiving the Austrians with regard to the con- 
templated point of attack, ordered a bridge thrown over the river, 
opposite to a wing of the Austrian anny, which was stationed at Wa-. 
gram. One night sufficed for the completion of his plan, and the fol- 
lowing morning, the surprised Austrians beheld the French army, 
who had secretly crossed the river, drawn up in battle array. The 
contest, which commenced at sunrise, continued 
Batde of wagram. ^^^i ^^^^^^ rpj^^ French obtained the victory, 

though it was less decisive than those which Napoleon's arms were 
wont to achieve. The Austrians retreated into Moravia ; an armis- 
tice was concluded, and at length the treaty of 
Peace of Vienna. Vienna was signed by Francis and Napoleon. Its 
terms were less unfavourable to Austria than might have been ex- 
pected from the almost ruined condition of the empire. The cause 
of this was not long a secret. The fair Maria Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of the emperor of Austria, was thrown into the balance, to be 
given in marriage to Napoleon. Accordingly, after 
1810. his return to France, he divorced Josephme, thus 

j^^kiTand"^ violating the laws of God, and severing from his 
r^Mirfa Louia^ side, and breaking the heart of the best of his 
friends, while he took in her place the daughter of 
his ancient enemy. 



Section IV. 

The British, meantime, had invaded Holland with a considerable 
fleet, bearing an army of 40,000 men, under the duke of York, and 
made themselves masters of Flushing. A French army, under Ber- ' 
nadotte, was sent to the defence of Antwerp. Many of the British 
who had taken possession of the island of Walche- 
1809. ren, with a view of blocking up the Scheldt, fell vic- 

efi!^hion to Hoi' ^^^^ ^^ ^^® pestilential atmosphere of the marshes 
expedition^ o - ^^^j^jj sunpounded them, and the remainder return- 
ed ; the enterprise having entirely failed of its ob- 
ject. 
The peninsular war had been prosecuted by the generals of Napo-' 
leon, while he had been occupied with the Aus- 
French take Sara- trians. Saragossa, after a vigCHTOUs and deter- 
^"^^* mined resistance, in which 20,000 of its defenders 

perished, fell before the French, under Soult ; and a succession of 
disasters attended the efforts of the patriots in various parts of the 
kingdom. 

The army, under Marshal Soult, entered Portugal, but was forced 
to retreat by Sir Arthur Wellesley. Efforts more united, the re- 
sult of a better understanding, were now made by the English and 
31 
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Poftuguese. Under the command of Wellesleyy thdr armies en- 
^ ^ ^ tared Spain, and at Talaveng achieved a yictoiy 
JoM|^ dofeatod at ^y^p ^^ French, commanded by king Joseph in 
^*^ person. A reinforcement of French, under Mar- 

shals Soult and Nej, arriying in this part of Spain, Welleslej was 
compelled to retreat into Portugal. G^noa, besieged and bravely 
defended for more than four months, capitulated to the Fr^ch. 
At Ocana, the French, under the command of king Joseph, obtained 
a complete victory over the Spaniards, and at the termination of 
this campaign, the cause of the unfortunate patriots seemed almost 
demrate. 

The ensuing winter the French made themselves masters of Mala- 
ga, and completed a line of posts from the bay of Biscay to the Med- 
iterranean, intersecting the whole of Spain, through its capital. 
Seville was taken, and the siege of Cadiz com- 
1^1^* menced. A sanguinary contest was maintained in 

^^'seSto!''* the southern and eastern parts of the kingdom, but 
the most interesting events occurred on the side of 
Portugal. The strong fortress of Oiudad Rodrigo was carried by 
the French, Portugal was invaded, and Almeida taken. The de- 
fence of Portugal devolved upon Sir Arthur Wellesley. This pru- 
dent general now determined to harrass his enemy, and avoid gen- 
eral actions. At the pass of Buraco, Massena, the French com- 
mander attacked him, but was repulsed with considerable loss. He 
retreated to within about thirty miles of Lisbon, and Massena made 
Santarem his head quarters. 

This year, the Cortes of Spain assembled, and declared the renun- 

ciati<»i at Bayonne to be null and vend, and swore 

SX'^S^ aUegianoe to Ferdinand yil. They also appointed 

a regency of three of their most popular ofiicers, 

and vested in them the executive power. 

Early in January, marshal Suchet, on the part of the French, took 

Tortosa, and marshal Soult, Olivenza. The whole of the preceding 

year, marshal Victor had been engaged in the siege of Cadiz, yet 

the place seemed now no nearer being reduced. Massena retreated 

from Santarem, and was closely pursued by Wel- 

, ^^^^ ^' lington. At Albuera a sanguinary battle was 

^ttttTSTiKAw ft>"«^^ ^*Mch terminated in victory to the allies. 

^^n^Q^r^ WeUington now commenced the siege of Badajos, 

but on the advance of the French, who were again 

reinforced, he raised the siege and retired. In Catalonia, Suchet 

still maintained the war with vigour. He besieged Tarragona, which 

surrendered, and experienced every species of shocking outrage.^ 

Having made himself master of Catalonia, he invaded Valencia, de." 

feated the Spanish general, Blake, and took the fortress of Mur- 

viedro. 
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SscnON V. 

While his generals were thus carrying on the war in Spain, the 
emperor of France was engaged in projects for the exclusion of Brit- 
ish commerce from . the continent, and in preparations for contesting 
with them the supremacy on the sea. The city of Hamburg was 
annexed to the French empire. 

Austria was this year employed in recruiting her finances, and 
recovering herself from the depression into which her unfortunate wars 
with France had ]:dunged her. The marriage of Napoleon with 
Maria Louisa, seemed to give to Frauds a prospect of permanent 
friendship with France, but Austria was rendered subservient to the 
French interests. — ^Prussia was at the same time dependent <m 
France. 

Russii was this year engaged in successful war with the Ottoman 
Porte. Alexander had as yet maintained his friendly relations with 
Napoleon, whom he had been careful not to offend, but he was yet 
capable of withstanding his power ; and the only continental sove* 
reign who was. Some causes of difference had now, however, arisen 
between them, and appearances were ominous of appro|ching war. 

Denmabk, afraid of the power of Bonaparte, still kept up the show 
of hostility towards England.— *The same was the case with Sweden. 
Marshall Bemadotte, an officer of the conquwor, who had been by 
his influence elected Crown Prince by the Swedes, took a large share 
in the administration of Sweden, and governed himself by the wishes 
of the nation, rather than those of his former master. Sudi wa« the 
situation of Europe at the opening of the year 1812. 

The French arms in Spaim, this year experienced a reverse. Lord 

Wellington, who commeuided the allies, took Ba- 

1812. dajos, wduced the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, ob- 

'^^^toSpST*"'" tamed a decisive victory at Salamanca, and soon 

. ^^°' after entered Madrid, which Joseph Bonaparte, on 

his approach, had evacuated. 
Alexander of Russia had, in March, issued a formal declaration of 
war against France, having previously made peace with the Porte, 
and settled his disputes with England. Napoleon, 
RvMia deckrM vnr ^^j. y^g^ preparations, began early in the spring 
•gu ruuse. ^^ march numerous bodies of his troops into the in- 
terior of Germany, and in May he set out from Paris, accompanied 
by the empress, Maria Louisa. After receiving the flattering hom- 
age of the various German monarchs, whose dominions he visited, he 
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met the emperor, Francis II., at Dresden, and being assured of the 

alliance of Austria and Prussia, proceeded north- 
1812. ward to take the command of his army. He crossed 

''•P**^^'^*^ the Vistula with 500,000 men. In his progress to- 
°""* wards Wilna, the capital of Russian Poland, he expe- 

rienced little resistance ; but his armies, which had been directed to 
open a passage to St. Petersburg, were foiled in their attempts. 
The Russians, under count Witgenstein, defeated a French army 
under Marshal Oudinot, at Polotsk, and General Essen, who com- 
manded at Riga, checked the advance of the French under 
McDonald. 

Napoleon, on the 17th of August, atacked the main Russian army 
at Smolensk. The Russians, after a valiant contest, retired, but the 
French, on entering the city, found it in flames. The Russian army 
now retreated to a position near Moscow, where general KutusofT was 
called to the command. The French came up with the Russians at 

Borodino, where a desperate battle was fi>ught, 
Battle of Borodino. September 7th, 1812. The contest, which contin- 
ued with great fury through the whole day, left the French masters 
of the bloody fieU, on which lay 50,000 of their own dead. The 
Russians acknowledged a loss of 25,000. Eutusoff, unable to with- 
stand the mvaders, cM*dered Moscow to be abandoned, and retired 
with his army, to protect the provinces beyond it. On the 14th 

of September, the French entered Moscow, but 

^^Rj^^hSn f®^^ '* deserted by its inhabitants, and on fiie 

ihe eity. in many places. They made every effort to 

extinguish the flames, but the Russians persisted 
in setting fires in new directions, determined rather to destroy their 
country, than allow it to harbour the invaders. Napoleon speaks 
thus of the horrour of the scene—" It was the spectacle of a sea 
and billows of fire, a sky and clouds of flame ; mountains of red 
rolHng flames, like immense waves of the sea, alternately bursting 
fi>rth and elevating themselves to skies of fire, and then sinking 
into the ocean of flame below." The destructioQ of the city pre- 
cluding the possibility of making it his winter quarters, and the as- 
semblages of Russian troops around Moscow, induced the French 
emperor to offer terms of peace. The reply was, that no terms 
could be listened to, while the enemy remained in their country. 

No alternative but retreat was now lefl, and hu- 
^*^ MobmT"**** railiating as was the measure. Napoleon embraced 

it. He divided his forces, and directing Murat and 
Beauhamois, with a detachment of 50,000 men, to attack the grand 
Russian army, while he led the remainder on the route to Minsk* 
Murat and Beauhamois met with a severe r^ulse, and the whole 
French army continued its retreat under the most distressing cir- 

Gumstances. The cold which now came on with 
Retreat from RiuBia. unusual severity, destroyed immense numbers, and 
unfitted the survivors for vigorous exertions, while the hardy Rus- 
sians pursued close upon their heels, and slaughtered tbem at every 
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tum. At the passage of the Bereadna, Napoleon, supposing that his 
whole army had crossed, ordered the bridge to be blown up. But 
a portion of the French were still on the other side, and as they were 
rushing towards it, driven by the fire of their pursuers, they heard a 
crash, and the bridge blew up. Uttering a shriek of despair, num- 
bers plunged into the stream, and sunk amidst floating iee^ while the 
remainder were slaughtered by the Russians. When the army 
reached Wilna, Napoleon gave the chief command to Murat, and him. 
self hastened to bear to France the tale of his misfortunes. 

Thus was destroyed the most formidable army which any general 
of modem, and probably of ancient times, had ever brought into the 
field. Out of the 500,Q00 men, not more than 50,000 fone in ten,) 
survived to re-cross the Russian frontier. 

Section VI. 

The disasters of this campaign extended farther than to the loss of 
the French army. The allies, whose friendship was founded in ne- 
cessity, and the nations whose submission to France had been obtain- 
ed at the point of the bayonet, now showed their readiness to eman- 
cipate themselves from its yoke. Prussia gave the signal of defec 
tion, and early this year leagued with Russia and 

'^^T^*^!"" England. Sweden, already in the interest of Rus. 

agaiDst Napoleon. . ^ . . j ^i_ i-.' ^ 

sia, soon jomed the coalition. 
On the return of Napoleon, to Paris, his genius appeared invested 
with new splendour, and the hold he possessed upon the affections of 
the French, seemed strengthened by misfortune. Though all France 
was thrown into mourning, by the unfortunate issue 
1813. of the Russian campaign, the nation responded to 

^'JS^y^"!^^"' the cfill of the emperor, and new levies, to the 
" amount of 350,000 men, were made early in 

the spring of 1813. The wreck of the grand army with which Na- 
poleon had entered Russia, had been placed in the fortress occupied 
by the. French in Prussia. The Russians advanced, and the inhabit- 
ants of the countries through which they passed, every where joined 
them. The French were compelled to retreat, and several of their 
fortraves surrendered to the allies. Alexander and Frederic now 
made their head quarters at Dresden. Napoleon advanced at the 
head of his new recruits. At Lutzen, the French met the army of 
the allies, and afler a bloody conflict, remained 
NapoteoQ TictorwuB njasters of the field. Unable to maintain them- 
** Be^D*° selves on the Elbe, the main army of the allies re- 
treated to Beautzen, about twelve leagues from 
Dresden. Here another battle was fought, with great loss on both 
sides* The French again conquered, but the allies retired in good 
order. An armistice of two months took place, during which, Aus- 
tria joined the allies; bringing them a considerable increase of military 
strength. At the renewS of hostilities, in August, Napoleon had, in 
rarious posts m Saxony and Silesia, 260,000 men. The allies at* 

31* 
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tacked Pretden during the absence of Napoleon in Silesia, but his 
rapid return defeated their plans. He saved the city, and killed 
and made prisoners 25,000 of their troops. At Culm, the allies ob- 
tained a victory over the French general, Vandamme. The Prussiaa 
general, Blucher, was victorious at Katzback, and in other quarten 
the allies gained advantages over the generals of Napoleon. Napo- 
leon now concentrated his forces, and marched to Leipzic. On the 
15th of October, the grand army of the allies advanced. The fol- 
f f • . lowing day, the battle of Leipzic — the greatest bat- 
Sattieo Leipsie. ^j^ ^^ record — Commenced, and contiaued three 
days. Napoleon, watching its progress, saw the princes of the 
** ConfederatioR o[ the Rhine," pass over to his enemies. This was 
a fatal stroke. He lost the battle, and his fortunes were irretrievably 
fallen. Again he sought his capital, followed by the renmant of a 
noble army, and arrived at Paris on the 9th of November. 

The Spanish campaign had been equally disastrous. The French 
generals, not reinforced, could only maintain a de- 
^'"^iwrtroML*" tensive warfare. At Vittoria, the English and pa- 
triots, under Wellii^on, obtamed a decisive victo- 
ry ; and henceibrth, all efforts to check their progress were una- 
vailing. 

After the retreat of Napoleon from Germany, the garriscms, which 
had been left there, were forced, one by one, to surrender. The al- 
lied sovereigns now advanced upon the Rhine, and with the opening 
of the next campaign, France was on all sides 
1814. threatened with mvasion. Wellington had enter- 

rrance loTcsted. ^ ^p^^^ j^g Southern frontier, and the Russians and 
Austrians were ready to advance on the side of the Rhine.* 

Holland, without tumult or bloodshed, emancipated herself from the 
French yoke, and reconstructed her ancient government. Murat» 
the king of Naples, ungratefully abandoned Napoleon, now in the time 
of his utmost need. 

The French nation was weary and worn out with war ; and all 

efforts to rouse the national spirit and recruit the army, proved in^- 

fectual. The allies entered France ; and Napoleon, after making 

the most of his inadequate means of defence, feund himself surrounded 

by difficulties which no genius or skill could sur- 

- 1814. mount. On the 80th of March, 1814, the allies ad- 

AUiefl eater Paria. y^nced upon Paris. The empress Maria Louisa, 
and all the civil authorities, left the city, and a French army, which 
had taken a position on the heights near Paris, was defeated. The 
following day, the metropolis was delivered up to the allied sove- 
reigns. They declared their resolution of not treating with Napoleon, 
and a provisional government was established, which passed a decree 
absolving the French nation and army from their allegiance to the 
emperor. 

* Napoleon, at thif period, liberated Ferdinand, king of Spain, whom he had detain- 
ed in captivity more than four jnn, and the pope, ¥i4om he had kept a priioner at 
FontainblMa, aaove tl^aa Are yean. 
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In the 80uthi Wellington had entered Bordeauxi and erected the 
standard of the Bourbons ; and the Austrians had 
^fiS^&dT* °^® themselves masters of Lyons. Napoleon, 
o» ^^9^"^ yf^Q Y^ I^^Q engaged in attempts to obstroct the 
progress erf* the two grand armies, and to prevent their union» was ad- 
vancing towards Paris, at the head of 50,000 men, when he Iciarped 
its capitulation. Finding himself too late to prevent its surrender, he 
stati<»ied himself at Fontainbleau, and there learned the general de- 
fection, and the decree of forfeiture ; and on the 
1814. 11th of April, 1814, signed an act of abdication, fe. 

Nap^eaa abdicate! nouncing for himself and family the thrones of 
e crown. France and Italy. In exchange, he received from 

the allies the sovereignty of the small island of Elba, in the Mediter- 
ranean. Here he was to retain the imperial title, and receive an in- 
come from France for his support. 



SfiCTiOM yiL 

A new constitution, dictated by the alhed sovereigns, was formed 
by the French senate ; the Bourbon family were recalled, and Louis 
XVIII.* declared king. France was reduced to the limits it had occu* 
pied at the c(»nmencement of the revolution. 

Louis, who had remained an exile in England, arrived in Paris in 

June. After so many years of war, peace could 

ft^r^vwS^^r ^^^ ^"^ ^ grateful to the French nation ; still their 

ariB as aovereign. p^.-^^ ^^^ humbled at the loss of the imperial con- 
quests, and in receiving their monarch from the hands of foreigners. 
The year had not expired, before discontents and murmurs were 
heard from various parts of the nation. Intrigues and conspiracies 
were carried on, and assumed an alarming character. A congress 
of the allied sovereigns, which had assembled at Vienna, to adjust and 
settle the concerns of Europe, had not yet adjourned, when, ten m<»ths 
from his departure for Elba, Napoleon again trod 
^*^*"bi^™* *^® ^^ ^^ France. With his imperial guard of 
°^ Elba, numbering about 1,000 men, he escaped from 

the island, landed at Cannes, near Frejus, and at once advanced to- 
wards Pans. The troops stationed in his course, were in vain ex- 
horted by the officers of the king to oppose his progress. The sight 
of their general awakened pleasing remembrances of past, and dreams 
of future glory, and they hailed him with joyful acclamations. At 
Grenoble, they seemed, for a moment, hesitatmg. Napoleon advan- 
ced alone, and offered his breast, — ^ Let him who will, kill his empe- 
ror." Overcome by the appeal, they threw down their arms, and 
rushed to embrace him. The troops of Lyons, notwithstanding the 
entreaties and remonstrances of the brother and nephew of the king, 
Mowed their example. 

* Louu XVIU., poor imfortunale boy, never had other kingdom than the prnon in 
which he died, having tunrived his parenti about two years. Louis XVII. was th» 
oldest brother of Louis XVL 
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Louis, meanwhile, had made the best dispositions in his power to 
arrest the progress of his rival. But he knew not whom to trust. 
Nej promised to bring Napoleon in a cage, and Louis gave him the 
command of the army stationed at Melun, to oppose his entrance into 
the capital. This army was drawn up, expecting that which Napo- 
' leon had collected on his way. A galloping of horses was heard, and 
Napoleon himself, with a few attendants, arrived, at full speed, in an 
open carriage. He leaped from his vehicle, and threw himself into 
their arms. Their hearts melted ; and thus (the proudest of his vic- 
tories) Napoleon won the last army which Louis could bring into the 
field. 
On the loth of March, Louis again went into exile, and established 
his little court at Ostend, while Napoleon, in Paris, 

1815. was seeking amidst complicated difficulties, to regu- 
^1s* ul^Zii^' ^^^^ ^® government. When the news of his de- 

*^ ^ barkation from Elba was made known to the sove- 

reigns at Vienna, they burst into a laugh ; but thej 
soon found occasion for more serious proceedings.* Scornfully re- 
jecting the proffers of Napoleon for reconciliation, they issued their 

maifesto, declaring that he had forfeited the only le- 

^^^r*"?^ gal title to life, and that he was a disturber of the 
^*1S^SS^* public tranquillity, and without the pale of civil and 
social relations. Great Britain, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, re-assembled large armies. The whole fortified frontier 
of the Belgic provinces on the side of France, was occupied by strong 
^rrisons, chiefly of troops in British pay, of which the duke of Wel- 
lington took the supreme command. The Russian army under prince 
Blucher, advanced to co-operate with him. The allies had in arms, 
in their various positions, upwards of a million of troops, to make war, 
as they declared, upon one man ! 

The efforts of Napoleon were unremittmg and gigantic, and he as- 
sembled a force which, though vastly inferior to that of the allies, was 
yet formidable. On the 16th of June, the French obtained, at Ligny, 
a victory over the Prussians, and compelled them to retreat. On the 
18th, was fought the ever memorable battle of 

1816. Waterloo. The Prussians were commanded by 
B«tae of Waterloo, filuchor ; the EngKsh by Wellington ; and the French 
were, for the last time, under the eye of Napoleon. The battle was 
long and obsdnately contested. It ended in the complete triumph of 
the allies, and the sun of Napoleon now set forever. He returned to 
Paris, and there found that he had no longer the confidence of the na- 
tion. Some proposed that he should dissolve the legislative cham- 

' bers, and assume the dictatorship. La Fayette, then a member of 
the body, came boldly forward, and made and carried a motion that 
all attempts to dissolve the assembly of the representatives of the 
people, at »that perilous crisis, should be considered high treason. 

*Ptofaapa they reeaUed the advice of Philip of Frmce to John of England, when 
Riohard Coeur da Don had efcaped fiom the German prison, '*BeWare I the devil is nn* 
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France had shed hlood enough for the amhition of one man ; against 

the force in arms, it was vain for the nation to at- 

Napdeon again ab. ^ ^ resistance. Napoleon yielded to the crisis, 

dicates DM crown. ,* , ,. .,,. '^•/» /•!• n^ 

and abdicated his crown m favour of his son. The 
assembly received his abdication, but made no pledge in regard to his 
son. Napoleon took a sorrowful farewell of his army, then went to 
Rochfort, designing to embark for America. The harbour was 
blockaded by a British squadron. He went on board one of the ships, 
and surrendered himself to the commander, claiming, as he was self 

delivered, the hospitality of the British nation. 

1821. They sent him to St. Helena, a rock in the ocean, 

^Sl^Jfctena*"' where he died, May 5, 1821 ; and now, in a little 

grass-grown nook, two weeping willows mark the 
grave of Nq)oleon. But the everlasting mountains tower above, and 
the perpetual sea is at the base ; and the passing mariner regards 
them as emblems of his geniiis, and his fame. 



CHAPTER II. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA, FROM THE PEACE OF 
AMIENS, 1802, TO THE FALL OF NAPOLEON, 1815. 

Section I. 

The terms of the treaty of Amiens, formed in 1802, were hard up- 
on England. She had been compelled to surrender all her conquests, 
except Trinidad, in the West Indies, and Ceylon, in the East. Some 
public rejoicings were held in London, but the people generally were 
by no means satisfied. And when it was seen that Bonaparte not 
only maintained his military omcunents ; but made new attempts to 
aggrandize France, Great Britain recalled her 

1803. minister from his court, and declared war. This 
^GroatBritain measure enkindled the indignation of Napoleon, and 

Pranced ^® made vast preparations for the invasion and con- 
quest of the British islands. The English spirit rose 
with the crisis. Other occupation was found for Napoleon, and he 
was deterred from the project of invasion, and obliged to march into 
Grermany, to combat a new coalition that *^ British gold and hatred," 
to use his own words, had caused against him. 

The English continued the war in the East Indies, and acquired 
large territories from the native princes. They 

1804. ^ere triumphant over the French by sea, and cap- 
^'^ Jr^ ^'*'®^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ homeward fleet. Spain, well 

°*^*" ■ known to have been long in the interests of France, 

and subservient to the views of Napoleon, was employed in increasing 
and strengthening her naval armaments. This increased the jealousy 
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and diapleasure of Bngland, and war was declared against that pow- 

er. The French fleet, under admiral Yilleneuve, formed a junctioB 

with that of Spain. The combined fleet, numbering 

1805. 82 sail of the line, was attacked near Cape Trafal- 
iktde off Trafalgar. ^^ j^y ^^ British fleet, consisting of 27 sail, under 
lord Nelson, and a tremendous action ensued. A most signal victory, 
which destroyed nearly the whole fleet, was achieved by British skill 
and valour ; but it was dearly bought. The gallant Nelson fell, and 
with him nearly two thousand of his brave comrades. 

William Pitt, the energy of whose character had so long sustained 

the nation, the beginning of this year sunk under the weight of care ; 

and his rival, Mr. Fox, appointed his successor, died 

1806. j^igQ before its close. In the meantime, the Cape of 
^^** °^*" *"^ Good Hope, and Buenos Ayres had been conquered 

by the British. 

The emperor Napoleon, having by a s^ies of unparalleled victories 
reduced the continent of Europe to submission, attempted, in 1807, to 
compel the people, by what he called his ^ continental system," to 
prohibit British commerce. To retaliate upon France, the English 
ministry had issued orders blockading the large portion of the west- 
em coasts of Europe extending from the niouth of the Elbe to Brest. 
These and other measures of France and England nearly annihilap 
ted the commerce of the American republic. Mr. 
1809. JeflTerson, then president, caused an embargo to 

American embargo. ^ jaid On the American shipping ; but proving ex- 
tremely unpopular, it was repealed, and a non-intercourse with the 
two offending nations substituted. Great Britain made open preten* 
sions to the supremacy of the ocean, assumed the right to search 
neutral vessels, and to take from them not only such articles as the 
officers of their ships judged ocmtraband, but also her native seamen. 
Under this pretended right, she had grossly insulted the American 
flag, and taken native ^m American sailors, and pressed them mto 
her service. 

England, though she played the tyrant on the ocean, nevertheless 
at this moment presented an interesting spectacle* Napoleon, now 
caUed << The Great," was every where triumphant. Even in Spain, 
resistance had nearly ceased ; and all the othsr great powers of Eu- 
rope were his vassals. England alone maintained the unequal contest. 

The venerable George III. had now attained the 50th year of his 

reign. His general health was good, but his mind was borne down 

by a severe domestic afliiction, and his reason wbb 

1811. lost.* His son George, the prince of Wales, was 

George II. regent, formally invested with the regency of the kingdcmi. 

The dispute with the United States acquired by degrees a hostile as- 

pect, and a renccmtre which happened between the United States 

* Hia youngest daogfater, the prineeaa Amelia, waa aeisad ivitha fatal diaeaae. In 
bk laat visit to his favourite, but d jing child, she phioed a ring, with a lock of her 
hair enclosed, upon his finger, as a token of affectionate remembrance, and took of him 
her last solemn farewell. The aged monarch and too sensitive lather, sunk under 
the trial. He was never afterwards ci^MiUe of tramacting buaipeas. 
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fiigato, the President, and a British ship of war, the Little Belt, al. 

though disavowed by hoA goveinments, served to nourish mutual 

animosities. Negotiations having at length heen ex. 

1812. hausted, hoth nations assumed a hostile attitude, and 

^^inlrE^ on the 18th of June, the United States put forth a 

hind. declaration of war. 



Section II. 

Gen. Hull, on the part of the Americans, invaded Upper Canada, 

bat was soon compelled to retreat. The British general. Brock, 

pursued him to Detroit, and there caused him to sur* 

**«'* "^jj^^ ^ render his whole force. The American honour 

was better sustained at sea. The British frigate 

AnMrieuM obtain Gucrrier, Struck to the frigate Constitution, com. 

wveral victories manded by Captain Hull, and the frigate Maoedo- 

nian was captured hj Commodore Decatur, commanding the frigate 

United States. In several other naval actions the Americans were 

alio victorious. 

General Winchester was defeated before Detroit. But York, the 
^ cajHtal of Upper Canada, surrendered to the Amer* 
T k t^* icans, under general Dearborn. General Clay was 

• *"• ; defeated at the rapids of the Miami. Fort Gfeorge 

was t«tken by the Americans, and the British squadron on lake 
Brie, captured by Commodore Perry. On lake Ontario, a strong 
naval armament was kept up, without any decisive superiority on 
either side. In the mean time, a British squadroa entered the Chesa- 
peake, and committed depredations on its shores. The Chesapeake, 
an American frigate, too hastily fitted for sea, surrendered to the 
Shannon, a British frigate of superior force. 

Commodore Chauncey having obtained the ascendency on lake 

Ontario, a large force under general Brown crossed 

, 1814. the Niagara river, and, aided by the militia under 

'**"'^r^tie?"*"* general Porter, captured fort Erie. This was the 

'^^^' first of a brilliant series of victories obtained by the 

American generals. Porter, Scott, Ripley and Brown, on the Niagara 

frontier. The most bloody of these conflicts was the night-battle of 

Bridgewater. 

Sir George Prevost, being reinforced by Wellington's veterans, at 
the head of 12,000 choice troops, invaded the American territory. 
He pursued Ida course without opposition until he arrived before 
Plattsburgh. At this place were stationed about ^000 American 
troops, chiefly militia, under General Macomb. A British flotilla 
on lake Champlain, under captain Downie, also reached Plattsburg 
bay at the same time. To secure his communication with Canada, 
it was necessary for the British general to have the command of the 
lake. For this purpose, Capt. Downie was ordered to attack the 
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American squadron, ccMnmanded by Commodore Macdonough. A 
severe conflict ensued in the harbour of Plattsburgh, 
dd-^d T^Utts. ^^^^^ ®°^®^ ^ *^® ^^^ destruction of the British 
bargh. flotilla^ and the fall of its gallant commander. The 

commander-in-chief of the British forces saw this 
unexpected r^ult with dismay. And to add to his distress, he learned 
that the militia of the adjacent states of New York and Vermont, 
by a general rally, were pressing forward by forced marches to suc- 
cour Macomb. He perceived that his outposts were already attack- 
ed with spirit, and that his retreat was about to be cut ofil In this 
condition a hasty retreat was ordered. Ccunp equipage and militaiy 
stores were abandoned, and the retreat became little better than a 
flight. 

This affair ended the military operations in the north. In the south 
a predatory warfare had been waged by admiral Cockbum, chiefly 
of the most petty character. Nor was its object much changed on 
the arrival of Gen. Ross. This oflicer landed a strong predatory 
force from the united fleets of Ck>ckbum, Malcom 
^bik°^S !lf* ^^^ Cochrane, and proceeded to Washington for the 
"wMhingt^. avowed purpose of burning and destroying the pub- 
lic edifices and works of art at that place. This 
object being eflected, the British commander made a hasty retreat 
and reimbarked his troops. The next attempt of Gen. Ross was 
against the city of Baltimore. While advancing to the attack, he 
was met by a detachment of American riflemen, and fell mortally 
wounded in a skirmish. By this time the defence around Baltimore 
assumed so formidable an appearance that the British commanders, 
both of the navy and army, judged that the prospect of success was 
not equal to the hazard, and the invading army was ordered to re- 
embark. 

Admiral Cochran withdrew to the West Indies. Being reinforced, 
his fleet now consisted of thirteen ships of the line and transports, in 
which he received Sir Edward Packenham and a well appointed ar- 
my of thirteen thousand men, destined for an attack upon New Or- 
leans. 'Well grounded fears were entertained for the safety of that 
important city. Gen. Jackson was charged with its defence, and 
with his characteristic intrepidity repair^ to that post. The ap- 
proach of the enemy both by sea and land, was conducted with great 
skill and bravery. Three thousand British troops under Gen. Kean, 
eflected a landing on the 23d of December, and took a position nine 
miles below New Orleans. Gen. Packenham, with the main army 
and a heavy train of artillery, arrived soon after. Gren. Jackson had 
taken his position with judgment, and fortified it with care. Having 
1815. previously made the necessary arrangements, on 

Battle of New-Or- the 8th of January, Sir Edward Packenham pre- 
leans. pared to storm the American entrenchments. A 

deadly fire from the American batteries, and entrenched riflemeOt 
overwhelmed and threw back the British divisions, as often as they 
rallied to the charge. In their repeated attempts to rally their for- 
ces to renewed efforts, the commander-in-chief had ^Uen, and the sec. 
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ond and third in command had been wounded, and carried from the 
field. The slaughter at length became too appalling for further ef- 
fort, and the British were driven from the field in confusion. Their 
loss was 3,600, while of the Americans but six were killed, and seven 
wounded, a disproportion of loss not recorded of any other battle. 
Thus closied the military operations on land. 

At sea, the frigate United States surrendered to a British frigate, 
1815. the Endymion. Peace had in the mean time been 

Peace pf Ghent concluded between the two nations, by a treaty ne- 
gotiated at Ghent. Changes in Europe had done away that part of 
the subject of complaint on the part of the Americans which related 
to commerce, and the question concerning the claim of the British to 
search neutral vessels was waived. But the Americans had shown 
the British that it could not with impunity be exercised on them. Be- 
fore the intelligence of peace could be communicated to the naval 
commanders on distant stations, other naval actions were fought, 
which terminated in the triumph of the American arms. 

Peace with America at this moment was fortunate for England ; 
for Napoleon, her old and most dreaded enemy, soon afler broke loose 
from Elba, and repossessed himself of the throne of France. Upon 
an emergency so unexpected, all the energies of the British empire 
were needed, and, as we have before seen, put in requisition. We have 
also seen the result. Napoleon delivered himself to Eugland, declar- 
ing that he considered her the noblest of his foes.* 

* Napoleon's intention wns to have come to our own oonntiy. What would have 
been the result ? Would not the allied powen have demanded him of us, as by their 
declaration it was with Aim, not witb France that they warred ? Would not the fed- 
eral party, to whom his very name was abhorrent, have upheld the justice of their de- 
mand, and the republican party, who were hia admirers, and in power, have rejected it 
at all hazards ? The unmense armies of the allied powers were then on the western 
bordera of Europe, and England had ships with nothing else to do but to bring them 
across the ocean ; and the recent naval defeats, with that at New Orleans, were not 
balanced by successes, nor forgotten. The freedom of our political institutions was 
one of the leading causes of the disturbances of Europe, begun in France, and it was 
natural that this should be feared and hated by the sovereigns of Europe. In short, is 
it not to be regarded as a signal interpositionof Phividencein our behalf, that Napo- 
leon's steps were turned from our shores ? . 
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PERIOD IX. 

COMPBISIKG EV£NTS WHICH OCCURKED FROM THE 

BatUeof j NINTH EPOCHA, 1815 A. D. | Waterloo. 

TO THE 

j PRESENT TIME, 1835. A. D. ^ 



CHAPTER I. 
BRAZIL AND PORTUGAL. 



The removal of John VI. of Portugal,* and the Portuguese gov- 
ernmenty in 1808, to Brazil, was the commencement of the prosperity 
of that great South American empire. The first 
1810. act of the government, after its arrival, was to open 

SJe^^Brariik^^^ ov- *^® ^^ ^^ Brazil to the conunerce of all friendly 
ernmeat! ^°^ nations. The tribunal of the inquisition was abol. 
ished, and the slave trade prohibited. A treaty of 
jilliance and c(Hnmerce which the Brazilian government now made 
with England, added greatly to the strength and resources of the na- 
tion. In 1815, a monarchical government was established ; and Bra- 
zil became virtually independent of Portugal. 

The crown prince, Don Pedro, had married the arch-duchess Le- 
opoldine, the daughter of Francis I. and Maria Theresa of Austria. 
John VI. having returned to Portugal, his son Don 
1821. Pedro administered the government, and was ap- 

Don Pedro empe- pointed constitutional emperor. Portugal acknow- 
ledged the independence of Brazil, and the emperor 
exchanged ministers and treaties with foreign nations. 

John VL died March 10, 1826, and his daughter, the infanta Isa- 
bella, was appointed regent. The right to the crown 
1826. of Portugal belonged to Don Pedro, emperor of 

''"'^Ip^u'^ir *** Brazil. But by the constitution of the empire he 
"^ * could not leave that country, and he resigned his 

Donna Maria. rights in Portugal to his daughter. Donna M$iria de 

* la bringing down the biatory of nations to the present time« we bavi^ made retro- 
spective views of such countries as have not heretofore letjuirei} a prominent place. 
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Gloria. Don Miguel, brother of Don Pedro, contested her right. 
He wa3 aided by the nobility and the monks ; while the constitution* 
alists and patriots rested their hopes on the infanta. Donna Maria, then 
in Brazil. Her presence in Portugal, it was believed, could heed the 
unhappy divisions of the kingd(»n. With this view, the young prn« 
cess left Brazil. But Don Miguel was waging a war of extermina- 
tion against her partisans ; and she took refuge in London, where she 
was received with all the honour due to her high station. No event 
favourable to her fortunes having transpired in Portugal, she returned 
to her father in Brazil. 

On the 8th d* April, 18Sl, Don Pedro abdicated the imperial crown 
of Brazil in favour of his infant son, Don Pedro II., and embarked 
with his daughter for Portugal. He has since established her upon 
the throne of that kingdom. In the meantime, the government of 
Brazil has been administered by a regency. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 



The jealous policy of Spain led her to suppress, as much as was 

in her power, all intercourse between her American colonies and the 

rest of the world. But little was therefore known of the condition 

and resources of those extensive and interesting countries. At length, 

wearied with the former despotism of that power, and disgusted alike 

with the quarrels and crimes of the reigning family, and the invasion 

and the usurpation of the kingdom by Napoleon, 

1806. these provinces began to take measures to assert 

*^ Amlri^"^ their independence. These events opened a free 

me ca. intercourse between them and foreign nations, and 

their history is beginning to be better known. 

In 1806, general Miranda, a native of Caraccas, who had served 
1806. with reputation in the armies of republican France, 

Miranda's attempt made a generous but premature attempt to liberate 
in Caraccas. j^jg native country. 

In 1810, the Spanish officers were deposed, and a new government 

organized, under the name of the Confederation of Venzuela. A con* 

gress assembled, independence was declared, and a 

1610. constitution on republican principles was adopted, 

Venczuate deciareg ^^^ j ^p cause of freedom for a short time prospered. 

■eraelf independent. „ , i i i j * 

'^ But a numerous and mercenary clergy, alarmed at 

the triumphs of liberty, found occasion to arrest the 

1812. progress of public opinion. The fatal earthquake 

Eartbqaake at Ca- of 1812, which laid almost the entire city of Carac 

raccas. q^ in ruins, was the occasion seized on by them to 

operate on the ignorance and superstition of the people. They rep- 
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resented this nataral pheiKxnenoD as a demoostratkni of the particular 
wrath of heaven, inflicted upon a rebellious and disobedient people, 
for daring to improve their political conditic®. The people were 
dismayed, public opinion instantly changed, and the whole proTince 
again submitted to royal authority. 

Venezuela remained thus subject to Spain until 1813, when it was 
again emancipated by the military achievements t4 the brave and 
victorious Bolivar,* who, in repeated engagements, 
1813. defeated the Spanish forces, and expelled them from 

^'bk ^t^*^^* his country. And thus one by one the ^)ansfa 
18 conn y, provinces erf' ColomHa, Mexico, Peru, Buenos 
Tlie other Spanish Ayres, and Chili, commenced those commotions 
prorincM indepear ^^ revohitions which are yet scarcely settled. The 
"^ history of one is, in most essential points, the history 

of all. The power of Spain over them is indeed broken, and their 
independence of foreign dominion established. But they seem des- 
tined to be rent by domestic factions, and the lawless desire for pow- 
er of ambitious military chieftains. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 



The modem Greeks, conquered and long held in subjection by the 
Turks, never felt any respect or friendship for their masters, but bore 
the yoke with stubborn reluctance. Symptoms at length appeared of 
resolute resistance. The political writings of Mon- 
Catwea of the tesquieu, Beccaria, Franklin, and other apostles of 
ree revo u liberty, had been translated into modem Greek. 

Schools had been established, learning began to revive, and their ori- 
ginal, noble tongue to be studied. The Greek name, with all its ancient 
associations, animated them. Commercial enterprize and foreign in- 
tercourse, partiuularly with France and the United States of America, 
quickened their desire for liberty. Many educated Greeks were in 
the Russian service. Among these were the count Capo d'Istrias,the 
Ypsilantis, and many other distinguished names. 

* In Febraary, 1827, the writerof this history addressed a respectful memorial to Bo- 
livar, through the Columbian minister, M. Salazan, then resident in this country, on the 
impokance and long neglected justice of establishing and endowing literary institu- 
tions for females. The dictator referied it to the minister of the interior, who by hit 
ordeiB returned an answer dated March, 1828, giving hopes that the suggestions of th6 
memorial would be acted on. A female college was established at Caraccas, and en- 
dowed by the government. It is said to be respectable, and in a train for usefulness. 
This is probably the firet institution of the kind. Napoleon's " ro3ral school" was not 
made on the just and libeml principle of allowing women tbeir proper share of that in- 
tellectual food by which the mind expands and improves, and the huioan c 
in the scale of being. 
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The «< Hetairia " a <* society of Greek Friends " was fonned and 

patronized by these men. These were the men 

^HTjfia!"^ who first raised the standard of revolt, and caUed 

their countrymen to liberty. They at first counted 

upon the aid and co-operation of Russia, but being disappointed and 

betrayed by that power, they resolved to rely only on themselves 

and the justice of their cause. 

The struggle no sooner commenced than it became one of life 
and death. It was not so much a war of battles, 
T^kf ^^ ^ ^^ devastations and murders. Even the women 
of the Greek islands took arms for liberty, and 
many of them became distinguished for bravery. The Greek 
clergy were particular objects of Turkish vengeance. Gregory, 
the venerable patriarch of Constantinople, was barbarously slain, at 
the door of his sanctuary. The Christian bishops were murdered, 
and their churches every where torn down and destroyed. These 
acts of atrocious barbarism, so far from intimidating, roused the 
spirit of the Greeks.. Modem ages never before saw such appalling 
horrours as were perpetrated by these conflicts. The Greeks were 
without a government, and without support, except what they re- 
ceived from some charitable associations, in Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. But they proceeded in 
1822. 1822 to form a union under an independent fede- 

^'wwnmlSIt * rative government, and their prospects began to 
governmen . brighten. — ^The Persians had invaded the Turkish 
empire, and the sultan was obliged to send a powerful army to the 
Euphrates. He became jealous of Russia, and placed a strong 
military force upon the Danube, to watch the hostile movements of 
that power. One of his own vassals, also, the bold and desperate 
chieftain, Ali Pacha, was in open rebellion against him. These 
troubles compelled him for a season to relax his operations against 
the revolted Greeks. 

But having at length purchased a peace with Persia, destroyed 
Ali Pacha, and entered into friendly relations with Russia, he was 
again at leisure to prosecute the Greek war with vigour. Scio was 
the first object of his rage, and fifteen thousand of 
1822. the most biEU*barous of the Asiatic Turks were let 

Massacre at Scio. ]ooae upon that beautiful island. TheSciotes made 
a glorious resistance. But they were overpowered, and in a few 
days, their little paradise was laid waste. Twenty-five thousand, 
men, women and children, were massacred, and thirty thousand car- 
ried into captivity. But a terrible retribution awaited the Turkish 
fleet, then prepared to spread desolation in the Morea. The Ipsa- 
rk>tes, having secured their families, went <hi board their little fleet. 
They grappled their fire ships to the ship commanded by the Turk- 
ish admiral, which blew up with terrible destruction. The com- 
mander himself, and nearly three thousand of his men perished in 
the explosion. 

The inhuman Kurchid Pacha, at the head of 26,000 Turks, passed 
the celebrated straits of Thermopylse, and proceeded to subdue and 

32* 
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laj waste the entire Grecian peninsula. The Greek chieftains, 

Nichetas, Demetrius Ypsilanti* and Golocotroid, hastened to the 

scene of danger. They occupied the straits which the enemy had 

passed, and cut off his communications. In this extremity, the 

Turkish commander offered to evacuate and leave 

1822. the Grecian territory. This was refused him. 

T^"atThef '*"* ^® ^^^^ ™^^® ^ desperate effort to break through 

^^ *'laB*'°^^ ^^^ Greek defences in the night. But Nichetas 

fell upon the confused and bewildered Turks, and 

cut up and destroyed the whole army. 

After this, the Turkish armies made but little progress in Greece, 

until the celebrated Ibrahim Pacha of Egypt, was appointed by the 

sultan, governor of Greece, and charged with the management of 

the war. He opened the campaign of 1826 with 

1826. energy, and the conquest of Greece, by that brave 
^^TOd^cT^'"' ^^ fortunate Egyptian, seemed inevitable. In 

this alarming crisis, the Greeks implored the aid 
of Christian powers. 
On the 6th of July, 1827, by the treaty of London, the ministers 
of Great Britain, France, and Russia, guarantied the pacification of 

1827. Greece. The Gredts elected count Capo dlstrias 
Pacification of ^^^ president, and the ministers of the three pow- 

Greecc. ers notified the Turkish government, that « Greece 

must thereafter govern herself." The Turks re- 
jected the offered pacification of the three powers, and Ibrahim, with 
the Turkish-Egyptian fleet, entered the bay of Navarino. While 
lying there in order of battle, the combined British, French and 
Russian fleets approached, and a deadly conflict 
1827. ensued. The Turkish armada of 110 ships 

* pJ!^''*"'^' ^oug^t with desperation. Not a flag was struck, 
and the whole fleet was either burnt, sunk, or dis- 
abled. Hostilities now ceased. And the sultan soon after acceded 
to the treaty of London. The talents of the president, count Capo 
d'Istrias, were directed to the domestic administration of Greece. 
He established useful institutions, and the people began to prosper. 

The combined powers, who decided that the government must be 
monarchical, first offered the crown to prince Leopold, the widowed 
•on.in-law of George II. of England. He declining the offer, it 
was conferred upon prince Otho, second son of Lewis, king of Ba- 
varia, who accepted it, with the title of sovereign prince of Greece. 
The excellent character of the father gives reason for favourable 
expectations with regard to the son. His ministers have been oc- 
cupied in organizing the government. They have gratified the 
people by establishing the religion of the ancient Greek church. 
Schools are encouraged,* and commerce and agriculture begin to 
revive. 

* On the 5th of July, 1834, a deciee was made to encourage the spreading of female 
•dueauon over.Gieece. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FRANCE AND THE HOLY ALLIANCE, INCLUDING A GENERAL 
VIEW OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE FROM 1815 TO 1834. 

Section I. 

On the abdication of Napoleon, the command of the French army 

devolved on Marshal Davoust. By a military 

1815. convention with Blucher and Wellington, he with- 

Louis re-enterg ^^^^ j^jg ^Ytnj behind the Loire, and Paris was 

^"^* again occulted with foreign troops, under whose 

protection, Louis XYIILi a second time, took possession of the 

throne. 

France was now compelled to surrender some of her most flour- 
ishing provinces, to maintain, for five years, a foreign army, and to 
pay a tribute of 700,000 francs. Marshal Ney was condemned and 
shot, ccMitrary to the treaty of capitulation, and other adherents of 
Napoleon were punished with rigour, and the ancient regime was 
established. 

On the 26th of September, the sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, formed the league called the " Holy Alii- 
"Holy AUiance." ancc," and issued a solemn manifesto, in which the 
pretended divine right of hereditary princes, was defended by 
sophistry, and cloaked by religion^ Joachim Murat, king of Naples, 
was not received as a legitimate sovereign ; and in a contest with 
Austria, he was deserted by his subjects, taken prisoner, and shot, 
October, 1816. 

The emperor Alexander of Russia, having assumed the title of 
czar and king of Poland, promulgated a charter, 
^"^'pohnd°"^'° adapted rather to deceive, than to benefit the un- 
fortunate people. A Russian barbarian, in the per- 
son of Constantino, brother of the emperor, was placed at Warsaw, 
as commander-in-chief of the kingdom. Under this despot, the char- 
ter became a cruel mockery, and the sufferings of the people were 
intolerable. 

The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle established the principle of an 
" armed intervention," or in other words, the mem- 
1818. ijgjpg of ti^g Holy Alliance agreed to assist each 

(^^Ue^'"^ other with their whole military force, against their 
own subjects, in case of a revolt in either kingdom. 
France was represented in this congress, and became a member of 
the Holy Alliance ; thus lending her aid to an odious military des- 
potism, which was nothing short of a conspiracy against the rights 
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and liberties of their own people.* And at the 

1820. congress which convened at Troppau, the principle 

Congre- ofTrop- ^^ ^^ further extended, and the preposterous 

^^ right was claimed to interfere in, and coerce, the 

domestic affairs of all other nations. 

This pretended right was shamefully exercised in relation to the 
affairs of Spain, Portugal, and Naples. The people of all these 
kingdoms had obtained better securities for their liberties, by adopt- 
ing free constitutions. Their respective rulers had sworn to be 
governed by them, and the people felt that they had secured the 
blessings of liberty to themselves and their posterity. This they 
believed to be the right of every people, inherent and unalienable. 
But this the « armed intervention *' of the high powers, parties to the 
** Holy Alliance," would not allow. They sent their armies into 
those kingdoms, broke up the domestic arrangements of the people, 
abrogated their constitutions, and restored the sovereigns to absolute 
power. These acts of gross violence against the sovereignty of 
nations were abhorrent to all liberal men in Europe and America. 
The American government, through president 
1828. Monroe, took solemn notice of them, and declared 

^^'^d^nou^d"** that such principles should not be extended to any 
nounce ^^^ ^^ ^^^.^ continent. The doctrine was boldly 

denounced in the French chamber* of deputies, and created great heat 
and excitement in that kingdom. 

The ministry became alarmed, and were proceeding to extreme 
measures, when public attention was diverted by 

1824. the death of Louis XVIII. His brother Charles, 
I^aisXYUL jjjjjjQ Q^ Artois, a bigot in politics and religion, now 

ascended the throne, under the title of Charles X. The conflict of 
opinions continued. In proportion as liberal ideas obtained more 
&vour with the people, the government became more despotic, and 
was agitated with the alarm and jealousy usually attending such a 
state. Even the return of La Fayette, from a 

1825. vigit Qf friendship to America, was watched with 
^Te'SoufT'ihr''^ apprehension. The distinguished honours intended 

Liberals. him by his fellow citizens on his landing at Havre, 

were suppressed ; and those most active in his fa- 
vour were punished by royal authority. 

The arbitrary Villele was now at the head of the ministry. He 
had obtained a majority in the French chamber of deputies, by influ. 
encing the elections. But this short sighted expedient did not in- 
crease the solidity of his power. He was aware that the political 
character of the deputies thus elected, was no criterion of the senti- 
ment of the people. To divert their attention from his measures, the 

^ ▲ congress where the govemments of Europe are repfesented, and where mutual 
disputes can be amicably adjusted, is doubtless to be desired ; and had these assembla- 
ges proceeded on that principle, they would have been a blessing to Europe. As it is, 
it must be allowed that they nave done some good, as in the case of Greece. 
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minister resolved to gratify the national vanity, by 
1826. a splendid public spectacle ; and the coronation of 

^Charti'x ^ Charles X., with all the gorgeous and imposing su- 
perstition attending that ceremony in ancient times, 
was celebrated at Rheims, May 29th, 1826. 
In Germany, also, the progress of learning and science, and the 
bold and free discusssion of political opinions, caused much uneasi- 
ness among the rulers, and new and severe prose- 
^^^^^Ge^^n^"' ''' cutions Served only to increase the spirit of resist. 
"^' ance, and to spread wide among the people a 

knowledge of their rights. Alexander L, emperor of Russia, was 
cm able statesman, as well as warrior. Under his administration, the 
power and influence of that vast and semi-barbarous empire were 
felt in every court of Europe. . On his death, which occurred De- 
cember 1st, 1826, Constantine, {lis brother, was declared emperor. 
This prince was then administering the government of Poland, and re- 
nounced his hereditary right to Russia, to his 
1826. brother Nicholas, who immediately assumed the 

Nicholas of Russia, government, and dated his reign from the death of 
Alexander. 
Nicholas entered upon the administration with great vigour. He 
suppressed conspiracies, and protected the distant frontiers of hifl 
empire against the inroads of foreign nations. Peace iras maintained 
Willi Chma. The invasion of the Persians under Abbas Mirza 
was repelled, and peace was granted to that nation 
"^trperail^"^ ^^^y ^^ condition of her ceding to Russia large 
territories on both sides of the river Araxes, and 
paying the expenses occasioned by the war. 
In the meantime the Turkish sultan, having modelled his armies 
on the European system, and suppressed a bloody insurrection occa- 
skned by the Janizaries in Constantinople, and seeing Russia occu- 
pied with the Persian war, took courage to place himself in a hostile 
attitude against that power. He also refused the mediation offered 
by Great Britain, Russia and France, between him and the revolted 
Greeks, ?ind prepared to prosecute with new vig- 
1828. Quj.^ the y^Qj y^i\^ them. In doing this, he invaded 

Tta Md^T^^kf "^ ^^^ ^^ ***® Russian provinces. Both nations now 
^^ ^^' charged each other with the violation of treaties, 
and prepared for war. 
The Russian forces, amounting to 115,000, passed the river Pruth. 
After numerous conflicts, sieges, and well fought battles, both in 
Europe and Asia, in which victory repeatedly changed sides, the 
Russians at length prevailed. Having passed the Balkan mountains, 
they occupied Adrianople, the second city in the Turkish empire, 
where, in 1829, they dictated the terms of peace. 
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Section II. 

The severity of the Russian government in Poland had always 
been intolerable to that brave and ancient people. 
Polish revolution. ^^ extensive conspiracy of the youth of the first 
families of the kingdom, was formed for the purpose of liberating 
their country. Their operations were at first carried on in secret. 
But the suspicions of a vigilant police were awakened, and the con- 
spiracy was discovered by artifice. Russian jealousy and ven- 
geance DOW became excited to the extreme, and the prisons were 
crowded with Polish victims. This was the prelude to unprecedented 
events of desperate daring, and patriotic sacrifice, on the part of the 
Poles. 

On the evening of the 19th of November, 1830, a young Polish 

officer entered the military school at Warsaw and 

1830. called the youth to arms. The cadets instantly 

Insiurrectioa of j^j^j^ ^^ ^^^j^ i^^q q£ march, and accompanied by 
"^^* the students of the university, proceeded to the res- 

idence of Constantine, and forced their way into his palace. - He 
escaped by a secret passage. The insurrection immediately became 
general. Forty thousand Polish troops and citizens, having seized 
the public arsenal, and armed themselves, expelled the Russian 
troops from Warsaw. A Polish diet was immediately assembled, 
and independence declared. 

In the meantime the emperor Nicholas Issued a proclamation, 
denouncing the patriots as rebels and disturbers of the public peace. 
A succession of sanguinary conflicts followed. The brave Poles 
were at first victorious in many battles. But alone and single- 
handed, they were unable to stand before the innumerable hordes 
of the semi-barbarians sent forth from Russia to enslave them. 
Driven to the defensive, they concentrated their forces around War- 
saw. Here, afler several days of continued fight- 
l^'^PoiS^d^ Y^n "^^' ^^® Polish armies were defeated, Warsaw was 
"*^ enslaved. °^*° taken, the liberty of Poland expired, and her brave 
sons were slaughtered, or driven into exile. 

Afler the coronation of Charles X. in France, the Jesuits, and 
such as adhered to arbitrary principles, were taken into favour with 
the king. They were opposed with great energy and boldness by 
the liberals. — To make ^emselves popular with the nation, the 
ministry resorted to a war with Algiers. The 
1829. war was aWy conducted, and ended in the entire 

War with Algiers, subjugation of that regency. But the ministry 
obtained no credit even for this. The elections were carried against 
them, which they attributed to the infkience of the press. « A free 
press," they said, « was at all times an instrument of disorder and 
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sedition. And on the 26th of July, 1830, they 
1830. published the "three" celebrated "ordinances." 

?5;^^^'°^^^^^,* The first dissolvmg the chamber of deputies, the 
second suspending the liberty of the press, and the 
third prescribing a new and arbitrary law of election. The first 
attempts to carry their despotic ordinances into execution was the 
signal for « the revolution of the three days of July, 1830." This 
revolution, like the American, was a contest of principle. It was not 
the frenzy of a licentious mob, demanding of the government con- 
cessions to which they were not entitled, but the moral determination 
of the sound and sober sense of the nation, manfully resisting a 
palpable usurpation, and defending to the last extremity their con- 
stitutional rights. Under the guidance of the ven- 
aro^d^L^F^^ttc. ^^^^^^ ^^ Fayette, the « standard "* around which 
aroun aye . ^^ liberal French, as if moved by one spirit, invol- 

untarily rallied, the revolution was effected with the loss of about 
1,000 men, who fell in the contest during the " three days," when the 
citizens of Paris opposed and conquered the royal forces there sta- 
tioned. La Fayette was again made commander-in-chief of the 
national guards. 

Charles and the royal family were permitted to depart from 
France. The chamber of deputies declared the throne vacant, and 
invited the duke of Orleans to become king of the French, who, 
under the name of Louis Philippe, accepted the crown. The late 
ministers were tried and punished by perpetual im- 
**'°^m"ris^aed "^^ prisonmcnt. The rights of the French people be- 
imprisone . came better defined. Hereditary nobility was abol- 

ished, and the elective franchise extended. The people obtained 
other privileges, and especially, they no longer suffered the mortifi- 
cation of living under a government imposed upon them by foreign 
bayonets. 

The French revolution of 1830 was immediately followed by that 
of Belgium. The Belgic people, always French 
1731. in their intercourse and feelings, had been injudi- 

Re^mion in ciously annexed to Holland. An opportunity was 

^*°™' now seized to sever themselves ; and a national 

congress assembled, which declared the independence of Belgium, 
and in 1832, adopted a constitutional monarchy. Leopold, prince 
of Saxe Cobourg, son-in-law of George IV. of Eng- 
Leopold king. j^^j ^^ elected king. The independence of Bel- 
gium, and the title of king Leopold, has been since recognized by 
most foreign powers. Leopold married Louisa Maria Theresa, 
eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, king of the French. By means 
of this family alliance, the honour of France and Great Britain is 
pledged to sustain the independence of Belgium. 

Whatever may be thought of the character of Louis Philippe, it 
must be acknowledged that his throne has been beset with difficul- 

* The "standard," "the old standard," was the appellation fiuniliarly given to La 
Fayette himseiC 
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ties. The advocates of the old monarchy, Bonapartists and republi- 
caiiSy although agreeing in nothing else, mutually resist his title and 
disturb his authority. The honour of tiie French name has, howev- 
er, been generally sustained abroad, and the factions at home have 
not yet been able materially to disturb the public tranquillity, or check 
the rapid growth and pvosperity of the nati(Hi. 



Sectiok III. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Until the close of the wars of the French revolution, the attitude 
of Great Britain had been warlike. She had stood, 
1815. the bulwark of Eurc^, against the encroachments 

^^''^'^Britafe ^"^^ ^ Napoleon. Her energies had been excited to 
rescue France to her original limits, to destroy her 
naval force, and to cripple her commerce. But in doing this. 
Great Britain subjected herself to immense sacrifices. Her debt 
amounted to more than the whole resources of the kingdom, if applied 
to no other purpose^ could pay in forty years ; and internal disturb- 
ances gave just cause of alarm to the government. It was now clear- 
ly seen that war destroyed the resources of the nation altogeth- 
er beyond the means afforded for supply ; that wealth and prosperity 
developed, most rapidly, and the people were more contented and 
loyal when lefl to pursue their own occupations in peace. 
Since 1815, the policy oif the English government had been, in 
general, pacific. Those political reformations, call- 
Political reform in ed for by the progress of events and the spirit of 

Great Britain. . i-Tl ^^v .1 ^ ^ ''on 

the age, which have cost the other states of Eu- 
rope so much blood and treasure, have been gradually and safely ef- 
fected in Great Britain, by the constitutional operations of the gov- 
ernment. The Roman Catholics, heretofore prohibited from holding 
ofBces, have been emancipated and restored to their political rights. 
Test acts have been abolished ; the representation in parliament has 
been reformed, and established on more just and equitable principles. 
The slave trade has been prohibited, and slavery abolished through- 
out the British dominions. 

George III. died in 1820,%fler a long and exceedingly diversified 
reign. The mental insanity which had, for several years, afflicted 

him, continued until his death. George IV. his 
1820. aon and successor, who had held the office of re- 

George IV. ggj^^^ i^g^ much favour with the people, on account 
of the scandalous and fruitless prosecution which he caused to be car- 
ried on against his queen, Caroline, for the purpose of obtaining a di- 
vorce ; but a familiar tour of observation through his dominions, re- 
established his popularity. 

During his reign, the most liberal measures were pursued, both in 
the foreign and domestic policy of the nation, and the power and 
wealth of the people increased. He died on the 26th of Ja Quary 
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1829, and was succeeded by his brother, the duke of Clarence, with 
the name and title of William lY. The reign of 
1829. ijing William has been governed by the same libe- 

William IV. ^ ^^^ pacific policy wfich distinguished that of his 
predecessor. The administration of both these sovereigns has done 
much to promote constitutional liberty, and to oppose the unlimited 
monarchical principles which that confederation of kings, cmnpo- 
sing the Holy Alliance, hais laboured to establish. The position of 
Great Britain is indeed proudly eminent. She holds the balance be« 
tween those rival principles — unlimited monarchy on the one hand, and 
extreme democracy on the other — ^which have convulsed Europe for 
the last thirty years. In fact, it may be asserted that, owing 
greatly to the resistance of her distinguished statesmen, among whoija 
Canning and Brougham are preeminent, the league of the kings 
against the rights of the people, and the sovereignty of nations, is 
now no longer in force. 



CHAPTER V. 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



The treaty of Ghent between Great Britain and the United States, 
was strictly a treaty of peace. The contracting nations were re- 
stored to the condition which they occupied before the war. The free 
institutions of the country had been tested, and found adequate to a 
state of war, as well as of peace $ and their power and solidity were es- 
tablished in the estimation of foreign nations. But the happiest con- 
sequences were felt in the pacification of those violent and often alarm- 
ing party feuds which had arrayed one half of the people against the 
other, at times closed the door of public confidence upon those so 
unhappy as not to agree in political sentiment with the stronger par. 
ty, and made them feel that they were aliens and strangers in the 
land of their birth. 

The government now felt at leisure to call the Algerines, and other 

corsairs of the coast of Barbary, to account for their 

1 815. recent depredations on American commerce. Com- 

^"h'* aS ^^^^"^ modore Decatur was despatched with a formidable 

t 6 Aigennes. u^vai force into the Mediterranean, to chastise them. 
The Algerines were never before so completely subdued, and hum- 
bled. Their shipping was captured ; their defences were destroyed ; 
and the terrified Dey, while his chief city lay exposed to the destruc- 
tive fire of Decatur's guns, accepted of peace upon the conditions 
imposed by the American commodore. He was compelled to make 
immediate compensation for the injuries he had done to American 
commerce, and to abolish the disgraceful tribute he had ibnaerly ex- 
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acted. Tunis and Tripoli were also compelled to accede to hmnilia. 
ting terms of peace. 

The attention of congress was directed to improve the internal con^ 
dition and prosperity of the union. The bank of 

1816. the United States was chartered, with a capital 
^artff UML^"" ^^ 35,000,000 of dollars, and a tariff of duties on for- 

"* eign commerce was established, whose object was 

to secure some of the more common, domestic manufactures against 
a ruinous foreign competition. 

Mr. Madison, having enjoyed the presidency two constitutional 
terms, declined another election, and the votes of the 

1817. colleges of electors of the several states were given, 
"^"^^^-dent^^ with great unanimity, to James Monroe, also a citi- 

^^^^ zen of Virginia. Mr. Monroe commenced his ad- 

ministration under the happiest auspices ; and its progress, like his char- 
acter, was distinguished by wisdom and firmness. The federal union, 
which had been from time to time enlarged by the admission of new 
states, increased steadily in general prosperity. The Indian tribes on 
the north-western frontier maintained friendly relations ; and by 
amicable treaties they sold to the United States their title to the lands 
in Ohio, Indiana, IlUnois, and Michigan. But the Seminoles, origin- 
ally a band of outlaws, driven out from among the Creeks, a nation to 
which they formerly belonged, discovered symptoms of hostility. 
Having associated themselves with a hgrde of runaway negroes, and 
some British desperadoes, they commenced a course of ruthless depre- 
dation and murder, upon the defenceless inhabitants on the southern 
frontier. General Jackson received orders to inflict 

1818. upon these marauders the chastisement they merit- 

Sa'th^''''Sn^ ®^- ^" .^°^ ^^^^' ^"* ^^^^^® campaign, the Semi- 
noles, with their allies, were dispersed. The Span- 
ish flieets off St. Marks and Pensacola, under which they had taken 
refuge, were captured, and tranquillity was restored to that frontier. 

Under the auspices of a liberal €U)d sagacious administration, the 
United States were fast relieving themselves from the pressure of 
pecuniary embarrassments occasioned by the late war. They had 
an affluent revenue, acquired mostly from duties upon foreign com- 
merce, and from sales of public land. All interdal taxes and duties 
were*abolished ; and the surviving soldiers of the revolution were re- 
lieved from poverty and suffering, by the grant of an 

1819. adequate annual pension. The territory of East 
Puicbaseof Florida, and West Florida was ceded by Spain to the Uni- 
ted States, by which a long standing controversy with that nation was 
amicably settled, and the southern boundary ofthe union extended to 
the sea. 

" The era of good feeling, that so signally characterized the com- 
raencenient ofthe administration of President Monroe, still more con- 
spicuously distinguished its close. By particular invitation of the 
preiSident, his old friend and fellow soldier, Gen. 

. ^®^^- I-a Payette, arrived in New York, August, 1824. 
vwtofiaii^rtte. i^li thfe siRSociations connected with the name of 
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La Fayette^ were dear to thd American people, and he ^as met by a 
warmth of natioiml friehdfi^p, and gratitude, beyond bis most san- 
guine anticipations. Every where hailed as ihe cherished ^ guest ci 
the nation/' his progress trough the twenty-four states of the r^ub- 
lic was one continued triumphal procession. The gratitude of his 
adopted country did not exhaust itself in empty honours. In conse- 
quence of his services and expenditures during the American revolu- 
tion» congress made him a grant of two hundred thousand dollars, and 
a valuable township of land in Florida. The interviews of La Fay- 
ette with some of his most distinguished co-patripts of olden time, 
among whom were the elder Adams, Jefiersoa, Madison, and Monroe, 
were solemnly affecting ; and more especially so were his pilgrimages 
to the tombs of Washingiton and others of the illustrious dead. After 
having been preseut at the inauguration of the 
1825. younger Mr. Adams, March 4th, 1825, and receiv- 

John a. Adaras gj £j.qjjj y^^^ ^ Ij^^ name of the nation, an eloquent 
presi en . ^^^ affecting farewell, he embarked on board the 

new frigate Brandy wine, and soon lost sight forever of the land he 
had loved and served. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of American in- 
dependence, July 4th, 1826, died Thomas Jef- 
1827. ferson, the distinguished author of that declara- 

^d Jeffer^r' *^^"' *°^ ^^^ Adams, its most devoted advo- 
cate.* 
At peace with all the world, and flourishing in agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, the United States enjoyed a degree of pros- 
perity never perhaps exceeded by that of any people. A wise and 
vigoroas system of finance and expenditure, restricted to the wants of 
the public, was rapidly reducing the national debt, with the prospect 
of its speedy extinguishment, and a correspondent relief from the 
burdens of taxation. 

On the 4th of March, 1829, Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, was 
inaugurated president of the United States, and John 
1829. c. Calhoun, of South Carolina, vice-president. 

^°^7eridem^°° Since the war with the Seminoles, the Indian tribes 
piesi en . ^^^ remained in peace. But in April, 1832, the 

Winnebagoes, Sacs, and Foxes, inhabiting the Upper Mississippi, 
re-crossed that river, led on by the celebrated warrior Black Hawk, 
and other chiefs, and re-entered upon lands which they had before 
sold to the United States, and which were occupied by citizens of Illi- 
nois. These Indians, being well mounted and armed, scattered their 
parties over that defenceless frontier with great ra- 
1832. pidity, breaking up the settlements, killing whole 

Indian war. families, and burning their dwellings. Generals 
Scott and Atkinson were charged with the defence of that frontier. By 
fbrced marches, Greneral Atkinson came up with Black Hawk and 
his warriors, on the 2d of August, 1832, near the mouth of the Upper 

* The worthy James Monroe, another ez-prendeat, died on the 4th of July, 1831, 
five yean after. 
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lowajr. The IndiaiiB were routod and dispened, and Black Hawk 
sabsequently surrendeied himself a prisoiier. He was afkerwards 
earned a captive to WashmgtoD. AAer having learned the great 
strei^h and resources <^ £e nation, and become convinced of the 
folly of taking up anoSy for any supposed wrcngs done to his people, 
he was released, July 1833, and sent back, witii presents, to his own 
country. 

President Jackson met with a vigorous opposition to many of the 
lading measures of his administration, but he was, neverthelesn^ 
eheer^ and supported by constantly increasing majorities of his fol- 
low eitizens. On the 4th of March, 1883, he was 

1833. again inaugurated president, and Martin Van Bu- 
^^^^rildOTT ^°* * native of New York, was elected vice-presi. 
•gun presi n ^^^ During the administration of Mr. Jackson, 

some of the most trying and dangerous questions peculiar to our insti- 
tutions, have been met with his characteristic firmness and decisi<», 
and disposed o( it is hoped, in such amanner as will secure the hon- 
our, happiness, and credit of the confoderated republic. 

In Afay, 1834, La Fayette was called to pay the debt of nature, 
probably no individual recorded in history has 

1834. been so extensively honoured in his death, by public 
Death ofUFftjette. naouming. How happy might society beocmie, if 
all those engaged in political life, would emulate his virtuous ex- 
ample. 
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